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WHERE DOES OUR STRENGTH LIE? 


Ir would not be easy to name a more glorious 
or a more momentous work than that to which 
the Catholic Church in England seems to be 
summoned by Divine Providence at the pre- 
sent juncture. Upon the shoulders of those 
English Catholics who, either by office, abili- 
ties, or circumstances, are enabled to exercise 
any powerful influence in their generation, is 
laid a responsibility sufficient at once to in- 
spire and to appal the most backward and the 
most courageous mind. We are called to 
accomplish that which to mere human means 
would be an impossibility, and which, even 
when supported by the special blessing of 
Heaven, is perhaps as difficult a task to fulfil 
as any which can be conceived in the ordinary 
course of human affairs. 

What that work is will be evident from the 
most cursory glance at our present position in 
this country. For 300 years the Church has 
been abyword among the English people. From 
that hour when, for the sins of her children, 
she lost her power in the nation, and was vi- 
sited by one of those bitter chastisements with 
which from time to time it pleases the great 
Head of the Church to purify her from the 
stains which she contracts from her contact 
with the powers and the riches of the world, 
she has never known peace from without, or 
has even been endured, except with the most 
angry reluctance, by the vast majority of 
Englishmen. The gaol, the rack, the gibbet, 
have made fearful havoc among her faithful 
priests; her sons have been banished, have 
endured confiscation, have been stripped of 
all the rights of their fellow-countrymen, and 
have been forced to seek in foreign lands the 
education for their clergy and their children. 
It is within the memory of those now living, 
that a man would as soon have thought of 
publicly and needlessly avowing himself a 
Catholic as of proclaiming himself a common 
felon; and when it was almost at the peril of 
their lives that Catholics heard Mass and fre- 
quented the sacraments. Never was there a 
persecution known, short of absolute exter- 
mination, which exercised so frightful a power; 
and there is no other country in Europe where 
the name of Catholic has been held in such 
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long-continued and such deep abhorrence as 
in this island, that was once the island of 
Saints. 

But now all is changing or changed; and 
if the great body of the nation still regards 
us with fear or with aversion, at least we are 
free to follow our duties as we will. If the 
world shews us little favour, at least it grants 
us liberty to obey the dictates of our own 
consciences. The state interferes not with 
our affairs; it puts no bar to our progress; 
it will suffer us to assume the very highest 
place in the national mind, if we can claim it 
as our due, and to convert the millions of the 
poor and miserable who are now destitute of 
all religion, and are calling to some one to 
come and save them. 

What, then, is our duty, and what are our 
resources? What are we within, and what 
is there round about us? In a word, we are 
precisely in that very condition which might 
naturally have been expected to result from 
the persecutions we have endured. Our actual 
numbers it is difficult to ascertain ; but it may 
safely be said, that we are more than one mil- 
lion, and less than two. But of what class, 
and in what intellectual, spiritual, and pecu- 
niary condition, is all this vast body? The 
Protestant world believes us abounding in 
riches and worldly wisdom, united in action 
by the most rigid discipline and the most 
ready obedience, armed at all points for con- 
troversy with heretics, and prepared to meet 
and grapple with the learning, the acuteness, 
and the philosophy of the age. Yet, in fact, 
there never was a notion more ludicrously 
false, than this popular idea of the resources 
of the Catholic Church in England. We 
are almost destitute of every one of those 
means by which we are vulgarly supposed 
to propagate our faith, and to maintain our 
existence among men. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that we have literally no 
resources but spiritual ones, that the grace 
of God is our only power, and that while we 
are supposed to surpass every other body 
upon earth in a crafty and vigorous use of all 
worldly appliances, we are really in possession 
of none, and depend solely upon that purely 
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moral influence 
tentions, and the sanctity 
doctrines. . 

For instance, what are our pecuniary means, 
and to what classes of society do we for the 
most part belong? We are in all probability 
the very poorest body of men in the kingdom, 
in proportion to our numbers. We have a 
few members of the nobility and wealthy 
gentry in our ranks—some of these, unhappily, 
being Catholies in name more than in reality; 
of the mercantile and professional class, which 
forms the gigantic strength of Protestant Eng- 
land, we have a still smaller proportion than 
of the aristocracy ; of the farming and shop- 
keeping class, again, we possess but a few, 
and those chiefly of the least influential and 
least prosperous ; while we count our poor 
by thousands, and our extreme poor by hun- 
dreds of thousands. In truth, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of British Catholics are but a 
step removed from pauperism. 

‘To fulfil the duties of a Christian Church 
to this immense multitude of souls, our pre- 
sent resources are so inadequate, that it is ter- 
rible to contemplate them. We have, first, 
less than 800 clergy of all kinds, to conduct 
the education and to minister to the spiritual 
wants of between one and two millions of 
people. Nor is this little band equally di- 
vided, according to the numerical proportion 
of each town, city, and village. On the con- 
trary, very many of our clergy are necessarily 
employed in the care of flocks of a few scores 
or hundreds of Catholies; while others are 
surrounded by congregations for whom they 
have no nore power to do all that a Catholic 
priest ought to do, than they have to be in 
fifty places at the same moment. Take the 
state of London, for example. It has been 
shewn by recent returns, that not more than 
one Catholic out of every four, who ought to 
hear Mass on Sundays, actually does so, even 
allowing for the hindrances of sickness, in- 
fancy, and old age. It is also shewn, that if 
every church and chapel were filled to over- 
flowing on a Sunday at each Mass which the 
present number of clergy can possibly say, 
there is literally not physical space for one- 
half of the Catholics who might and ought to 
he present. There are also 30,000 poor Ca- 
tholic children in London destitute of all edu- 
cation. What is tlle ignorance, the misery, 
and the sin which result from such a state of 
things, we need not add a word to prove. It 
is enough to state the fact, and to say that, 
though other parts of the country may be in 
better circumstances than the metropolis, vet 
on the whole the state of London isa toler. 
ably fair picture of our position and our re- 
sources in all things, 


of our lives and 


When we look from within to the state of 


alairs without, a strange and awful, yet hope- 


ful scene awaits our eye. One of the createst 





which results from pure in- | nations of the world is passing through a pe- 


riod of transition, in which an opportunity is 
given to the Church to come forward and 
make that nation her own, such as she has 
never known since the day when her suffer- 
ings began. The whole realm of English 
thought is in confusion, and shaken to its 
foundations. While the political government 
of the empire has weathered the storm that 
has wrecked almost every kingdom on the 
continent of Europe, wonderful to say, there 
never was a day when Englishmen seemed 
less under the influence of any one dominant 
idea, or class of ideas, or prejudices, or of be- 
lief of any kind. A universal scepticism is 
spreading through all ranks and classes, ac- 
companied by a yearning for truth of some 
kind or other, and with a readiness to accept 
any thing which shall appear to solve the 
great problems of humanity, without violat- 
ing, as Protestantism does, the elementary laws 
of reason and morality. Hitherto, indeed, our 
age has advanced no further than to a mingled 
eclecticism and latitudinarianism. Art, litera- 
ture, philosophy, political and moral science, 
alike acknowledge no dominant principles, no 
earnest faith, no definite aim; men only aim 
at doing something, and hope that, as they 
mean well, they will sueceed and prosper; and 
that, from the present agitations and uncer- 
tainties, some great and glorious system will 
result, which shall bring into one blissful har- 
mony both Christianity and philosophy, poli- 
tics and ethics, liberty and order, the will of 
God and the freedom of man. 

What a sight is this for the enlightened 
Catholic mind! How thrilling is that voice 
which comes forth and strikes upon his ear 
from amidst this wilderness of uncertainties 
that lies spread around him! How anxiously 
does it make us turn back and investigate our 
means both for doing our duty to our fellow- 
Catholics, and for taking advantage of the 
opportunities thus placed before us by the 
course of human affairs! It is impossible to 
reflect seriously upon what we see, without 
experiencing the most lively desire to put 
forth our strength to the uttermost; and, as 
we have already advanced so far, not to rest 
until there is not a single British Catholic who 
is left in his present state of ignorance and 
destitution, and until we are, as a body, pre- 
pared to take our place among our country- 
men, and to subdue that spirit of the age 
which now rules uncontrolled over an unwill- 
ingly enslaved generation. 

Can we, however, as honest men, assert or 
believe that, as our affairs now stand, we are 
in a fair way for attaining this happy end, and 
for overcoming all the obstacles that obstruct 
our path? Is there any man so blinded by 


the fear of change as to allege that we are 
really progressing towards the Christianising 
of our own immense population, and towards 
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a victorious struggle with the learning, ac- 
complishments, heresies, and infidelities of the 
time? There is neither wisdom nor prudence 
in hiding from our own eyes the fact, that, 
from some cause or other, we are standing 
still, while our difficulties accumulate rather 
than diminish, and our past experience serves 
rather in the way of warning than of encou- 
ragement. With all that has been done dur- 
ing the last fifteen or twenty years, there is as 
yet scarcely any visible impression made upon 
the dense mass of ignorance and destitution 
which is eating into the heart of our own 
body; and we have taken no efficient steps 
for convincing the world about us that we 
alone possess the talisman which can evoke 
order and happiness from amidst the dark 
chaos of conflicting elements which rage un- 
illumined by the light which shines from on 
high. All around us is falling, and we are 
not yet prepared to build aught in its place. 
Protestantism is yielding before the blows of 
infidelity, and we have not yet displayed to 
our fellow-countrymen those lineaments of 
perfect beauty which alone can satisfy their 
eager desires. Our pecuniary difficulties are 
scarcely a whit diminished. ‘There are fewer 
new Catholic churches building now than 
there were some eight or ten years ago, while 
our population has steadily increased. The 
education of the poor is yet in embryo, and 
they who have looked closest into its prospects 
are all but disheartened at the task before 
them, and the inadequacy of the means which 
are at their disposal for introducing a better 
state of things. 

Yet we have zeal, energy, piety, and self- 
devotion. The character of our clergy is un- 
impeachable, and their single-mindedness and 
self-sacrifice deserving of the highest praise. 
Our churches are often crowded ; the spiritual 
retreats given by the religious orders are wel- 
comed every where with joy, and almost en- 
thusiasm. But still, it is impossible not to feel 
that we have not yet discerned that one pecu- 
liar source of strength by which we may hope 
to win a real victory over our foes, and in 
which we may employ, without fear of waste 
or error, the resources which are really within 
our reach. One person may lay the blame 
on one thing, another on another. Here may 
be noticed a striking success, and there a still 
more striking miscalculation. Every man may 
impute some fault or other to his neighbour, 
and lament that such and such an error in 
judgment has defeated such and such admir- 
able intentions, and thrown to the winds such 
and such enormous sums of money. Still the 
fact remains the same, and we are where we 
were half a generation ago; and in such a 
case, to stand still is the same as to go back- 
wards. 

Where can it be, then, that we may find 
our true and never-failing strength? Surely 





there must be some one means for conquering 
our difficulties which is peculiarly adapted to 
the emergencies of the day, and which therefore 
loudly calls for the employment of all our 
efforts. For this is ever the rule in all human 
affairs, whether secular or spiritual, that as 
each epoch in man’s history has its own spe- 
cial evils, so does it in itself supply the special 
instrumentality by which those evils may be 
cured. There is nothing on earth which 
may not be turned to the holiest of purposes, 
and made the instrument of irresistible power, 
if its hidden virtue be but discerned, and its 
energies directed towards their own natural 
ends. For us, therefore, there must be some 
mighty weapon which we have but to grasp, 
and to wield with vigour and with skill, and 
all must fall before our advance. 

Such an instrument of success must be 
sought in the peculiarities of our present 
state, both in our own body and in the great 
political and social features of the age in 
which our lot is cast. And we have no hesi- 
tation in asserting that this resistless instru- 
ment of power is to be found in the poor. 
Poverty is the great fact of our day. Itisa 
greater fact than our civilisation, our luxury, 
our political liberty, our philanthropy, and 
than the gigantic fortunes which are possessed 
by many among the wealthy. For rapidly as 
all these elements in the social fabric are on 
the increase, poverty outstrips them all, and 
verges nearer and nearer upon the deep abyss 
of pauperism. “The poor you have always 
with you,” said our Blessed Lord 1800 years 
ago; and truly is that prophecy fulfilled with 
a terrible significance in this our time. In 
what way they who have at their command 
none but secular influences can stem this over- 
whelming torrent, we are not now concerned 
to inquire. Whether poverty can be held 
back from sinking into pauperism by any 
devices which the world can employ, may, 
indeed, well be doubted. With the feasibility 
of any such schemes we, however, have now 
nothing to do. It is for us to ask, whether 
the poor, who are preying upon the inmost 
heart of the secular social frame, may not 
become in the Catholic Church a fountain of 
fresh vitality, and the source of a strength 
such as we have not known for centuries and 
centuries past. 

And we do not fear to say, that could we 
but throw ourselves with full faith and prac- 
tical wisdom upon the Catholic poor of this 
country, and develope the resources which lie 
concealed in that mighty heart, we should 
behold our difficulties vanish as the dews be- 
fore the rising sun, and should assume a place 
in our country which by no other possible 
means can we attain. Hitherto we have looked 
too much to the great, the rich, the noble, the 
influential ; or rather let us say, we have looked 
too long, for the day was when the very ex- 
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istence of the Catholic religion in England 
seemed to depend upon the fostering care of 
the few men of rank and wealth who remained 
faithful to the creed of their fathers. But now 
all this is past away. The good work must 
be carried on by other hands. The rich and 
noble can no longer be nursing fathers to the 
Church. With all that is done by some few 
among them, they are powerless to extricate us 
from our troubles; their day of distinction 1s 
past; they must take their place as units in 
the vast crowds of the entire Catholic people, 
and claim no more consideration from men 
than they receive from the hands of Almighty 
God himself. The poor are the only resource 
that remains to us untried. 

To educate them both in spiritual and tem- 
poral knowledge; to employ them in every 


work to which they may be equal; to invite | 


them by every sweet attraction to linger and 
dwell in the house of God, and before his 
adorable presence upon our altars ; to cherish 


in them a spirit of activity, intelligence, union, | 


and almsgiving; to look to them first, and to 
the rich second ; to account their favour, their 
love, their gratitude, a greater honour and pri- 
vilege than all the applause which the great 
men of this world may shower upon us; to 
raise them to an entire and open equality with 
the wealthy in all spiritual things; thus, and 
thus only, may we hope to see the day when 
the Catholic Church in England shall be, both 
to her children and towards a separatist and 
unbelieving age, all that her Master in heaven 
commands her to become, and all that her 
faithful sons desire and pray to see her. 

From whatever point of view, indeed, we 
contemplate the question, we perceive the 
most urgent reasons for a development of the 
sources of strength which are to be found in 
the poor. Take, in the first place, the pecu- 
niary aspect of the present time. What have 
the rich and middle classes done for the 
Church in this kingdom? We do not mean 
to ask whether or not they have failed in their 
duties, and not done their uttermost; but we 
say, what is the actual result of their libe- 
rality? Granting that they have done all 
that is possible to them, have they succeeded 


to assume? , It were absurd even to attempt 
to shew that the very reverse is the fact. So 


plain and undeniable are our pecuniary diffi- 


words in proving what every man who ean 











see below the surface knows onlv too sadly | 


and too well. But let the poor be tried, and 


mark then whether we shall encounter an 


equally signal failure. Let those who know 


tians. Where is the mission consisting of 
none but the poor which presents the shame- 
ful picture which is displayed by too many of 
those where wealth comparatively abounds ? 
Where are the clergy who are the least in 
difficulties, but amidst those abodes of poverty 
and misery where the hard-working Irish la- 
bourers are to be found in thousands, and 
where no ideas of pleasing and pampering the 
wealthy andthe noble have ever founda footing? 
Whence come the largest collections, compared 
to the means of a congregation, but from the 
poorest districts, provided only the poor are 
placed on that equality which they have an 
indefeasible right to claim with the most ex- 
alted of the earth in all that concerns the im- 
mortal soul? We would that it could be 
made known to the public what sums have 
been recently given to Pius the Ninth in his 
necessities by rich and by poor congregations ; 
for we know, as a matter of fact, that the dis- 
proportion between the gifts of the rich and 
the poor is in many cases literally amazing. 
With some few individual exceptions, the con- 
trast between the niggardliness of the higher 
and middle classes of Catholics and the boun- 
tiful readiness of the children of toil and 
penury has been such as to astonish even 
those who know best how far more brightly 
does the grace of Christian almsgiving shine 
in the poor man than in the rich. Let the 
poor only be fairly tried. Let them feel and 
see that the Church is pre-eminently the 
Church of the poor. Let them trace in us 
no signs of a spirit of worldliness and depend- 
ence on secular maxims, and see that we are 
throwing ourselves with our whole heart upon 
them, as our natural, never-failing support; and 
so surely as our coffers are now drained to 
the very bottom, shall we find new streams 
of wealth pouring forth from those quarters 
which hitherto in our foolishness we have 
accounted dry and barren; and if we fail of 
attaining the treasures of other times (as most 
assuredly we shall fail), we shall at least have 
enough for all the real spiritual necessities of 
our age and people. 

Again, it cannot be denied that we have a 


t hi _ right to expect an especial blessing from Al- 
in placing us in that position which we desire | 


mighty God upon every effort designed to 
make the Church emphatically the Church of 
the poor man. Desirable and necessary as it 


_ may be at times to call in the aid of e 
culties, that it would be child’s play to waste | Se 


and the noble in working out the purposes 
we have to accomplish, still we cannot delude 
ourselves into the supposition that a more 
than ordinary measure of Divine favour can 


be looked for in connexion with any such 


the poor best bring forward their testimony as | 
to the sums of money which are constantly | 


supplied from their scanty means, whenever 
they are fairly appealed to, and are treated on 
* same terms as their richer fellow-Chris- 


plans or instrumentality, If we would aim 
at those ends which more than all others are 
characteristic of the faith of a Christian, we 
must make it our first object to succour, sus- 
tain, and guide the poor man. The Gospel is 


| not pre-emineutly the religion of the wealthy 
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or the titled; it is not pre-eminently the reli- 
gion of the cultivated, the learned, the ima- 
ginative, and the wise ; and therefore, however 
circumstances may force us to look to these 
mere earthly resources for aid, so far we are 
departing from our highest calling, and em- 
ploying means which are of only a secondary 
value in the economy of the salvation of man- 
kind. If we would behold the glories of other 
days revived in our own, and see the Spirit of 
God poured forth in those ocean-streams with 
which it accompanied the preaching of St. 
Peter, of St. Paul, of St, Francis Xavier in 
the east, or of St. Boniface in our own western 
world, we must more fully adopt the system 
upon which those holy men depended alone, 
and which called down such an extraordinary 
measure of the Divine blessing upon their 
labours. If we would have our prayers for 
the welfare of the Church in England, and 
for the conversion of unbelievers, answered 
according to our desires, we must seek for 
the great gifts for which we pray, not alone 
by the display of splendour, not alone by the 
cultivation of the intellect, not alone by pru- 
dence and skill in the management of our 
affairs, not alone by calling upon those who 
live in high stations and upon those who re- 
joice in this life’s comforts to aid us, but, 
without neglecting these secondary means, by 
casting ourselves with undoubting faith upon 
the destitute myriads who are thronging our 
lanes and alleys, and with a cry which reaches 
the ears of the God of armies, are calling upon 
us to help them. 

Still further, it is by making the instruction 
and edification of the poor our first and most 
distinguishing object that we can alone shew 
to the Protestant and infidel world where the 
true Church of Christ is to be found. How 
the evidences of the truth of the Catholic re- 
ligion can be brought to bear upon the great 
multitude of Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
is naturally a question of the deepest and most 
practical interest. Mow can we open their 
eyes to the truth? is a query which must 
have again and again occurred to us all. And 
we may safely add, that every intelligent per- 
son who has put the question to himself, has 
been painfully conscious of the difficulty of 
finding a satisfactory reply. How is that 
solid mass of Protestant prejudice to be shat- 
tered and broken up? How is the whole 
body of proof which establishes our claims to 
be presented to the understanding of the in- 
numerable crowds of people of the middle and 
lower ranks to whom lengthened investiga- 
tions and profound thought are impossible ? 
Where is the compendious argument, adapted 
alike to the wisdom and the ignorance of the 
age, which may suffice to bring the generality 
of mankind to an acknowledgment of the 
truth? These, and such-like questions, are 
perpetually arising in the reflections of every 





reasonable man, who would adapt his means 
to his ends, and look well to his weapons be- 
fore he enters into the fight. 

That the course of study by which well- 
educated persons are brought to embrace the 
Catholic religion is out of the question with 
the mass of men and women, needs no proof, 
It were preposterous to expect to convert 
England by the same line of arguments which 
caused the Oxford movement to issue in sub- 
mission to Rome in so many recent and re- 
markable instances. Reasonings of this kind 
are well enough adapted to the scholar, the 
divine, the man of leisure, of reflection, and 
of subtle logical powers. But we might as 
well expect to move the great globe itself with 
the force of a single arm, as to convert a whole 
population, or any large number of persons 
of the common class of thought, by Oxford 
tracts, or essays on development, or articles 
in reviews and controversial treatises. We 
must find a light, which may be set up upon 
a hill, and never be hid, which shall blaze with 
so celestial a brilliancy, that the eyes of tens 
and hundreds of thousands may be enlight- 
ened. The refinements of dialectics, the de- 
tails of Church-history, the niceties of biblical 
criticism, are but puffs of air, when the rough, 
rude, unthinking soul of an entire people is to 
be brought to bend to the obedience of faith. 
If we would convert our beloved country, and 
make England once more a land of saints, it 
must be by some method more eminently apos- 
tolic and primitive in its character than any 
which we have as yet called into operation. 

What this method is, may be learnt from a 
brief sentence from Holy Scripture: “ Jesus 
making answer, said to them, Go and relate 
to John what you have heard and seen. The 
blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead rise again, the poor 
have the Gospel preached to them.” Here, 
and here alone, is the argument for the con- 
version of England. We cannot at our will 
work all these wonderful prodigies of healing, 
or raise the dead to life ; the miraculous gifts 
of the Church, though they never cease, are 
yet of such a nature that they cannot be em- 
ployed at the simple will of any preacher of 
the faith, as an attestation of the truth of his 
doctrines. The miracles which are still wrought 
from time to time among us can only be re- 
ferred to by word in arguments with those 
who do not believe. They must be investi- 
gated by those who would examine into their 
truth; while, in general, it is wholly out of 
the power of the mass of mankind to institute 
any such inquiry into their reality as may be 
sufficient to establish the truth of Catholicism 
on such proofs alone. There remains for us 
only that other proof of our divine mission, 
which our Blessed Lord pointed out to the 
disciples of John, when they would fain know 
whether He was indeed the Christ, the Sa- 
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viour of the world ;—we must eall to an un- 
believing generation, and bid them see that 
the poor have the Gospel preached to them. 
It is the only popular argument within our 
reach; it has the especial sanction of the ex- 
ample of Jesus Christ himself ; and it is an 
argument which will carry conviction to mul- 
titudes who would be inaccessible to every 
other proof of the eternal truth of our reli- 
gion. 
~ Most singularly, indeed, is the age prepared 
to accept this one testimony to the divine 
character of the Catholic Church. No Pro- 
testant sect in existence ever was, or ever can 
be, the Chureh of the poor. From the goodly 
seats of the Anglican Establishment, to the 
crowded benches of the dissenting conventicle, 
every where the same scene is beheld; and 
Protestantism declares itself the creed of the 
rich, the comfortable, and the self-satisfied. 
Here and there a temporary exception is to 
be seen. Habit, circumstances, or the utter 
absence of any better and purer creed, will at 
times enlist the attention, if not the affections, 
of the poor and destitute, in behalf of some one 
of the denominations of the separatist world. 
But taken altogether, it is an undeniable fact, 
that the heart of the poor man is attracted by 
Catholicism alone. Even in this country 
itself, where the rich are so far better pro- | 
vided for in our churches and chapels than | 
the poor, the contrast between the Catholic | 
Church and Protestant sects is striking and | 
universal, ‘There is not a Protestant place of | 
| 





worship upon earth which presents the scene 
which is to be beheld again and again in every 
large town and city in Great Britain. No- 
where else are those kneeling crowds to be 
discerned, who bow their heads and beat their 
breasts in penitential yet loving sorrow in | 
every Catholic church aud chapel in England | 
—even in those where the colder and more | 
cared-for rich are to be found in their most | 
ostentatious splendour. 
And while Anglicanism and common Pro- | 
testantism thus fail to attest the truth of their | 
doctrines by preaching the Gospel to the poor, 
every reflecting and piously disposed Protest- | 
ant is crying out against the evil, and devising | 
schemes for its remedy, and is astonished at 
the failure of them all, and is preparing him- 
self to do homage to that life-giving creed 
which alone has power to charm the sorrow- 
ing soul of the poor man to joy, and to bind | 
him to herself with the bonds of unselfish af- | 
fection. Could we but once so put forth our | 
strength as to present to the world the spec- 
tacle ofa million or a million and a half of 
Christians, the vast majority of them belong- 
=e to the extreme poor, yet united in me 
loving band, and distinguished by the special 


nohour paid to its poor, and by their signal 


. . . as 

pic Ys gc and good conduct, the | 

work of the conversi ' Engl ‘oul , 
onversion of England would be | 


already half accomplished ; and the voice of 
the whole nation must be constrained to aec- 
knowledge, that in such a glorious work the 
finger of God was manifest indeed. 

Yes; we may rest assured, that this means, 
and this means alone, will draw down that 
blessing from on high for which we are ever 
praying. The preaching the Gospel to the 
poor is that one note of the Church which can 
be beheld, comprehended, and admitted by all 
mankind alike. This is God’s way of proving 
the Divine authority which He has given to his 
people ; it was the token by which our beloved 
Lord himself delighted to be known; it was 
the infallible proof by which He assured his 
forerunner that He was indeed the Messias, 
the hope of all the nations of the earth. If 
we would share his triumph, we must tread 
in his steps; if we would convert England, we 
must attempt it by the same methods by which 
He first established his Church; if we would 
end, as He did, in subduing all that is lofty, 
intellectual, wealthy, and proud, to the service 
of his Bride, we must, like Him, direct our 
energies first to the poor and lowly, and espe- 
cially to the poor and lowly who are of the 
household of the faith. 

There is, further, another consideration bear- 
ing upon the present question, which ought 
to weigh with great force upon those who are 
disposed to take a more secular and political 
view of the circumstances and perils of our 
times. It cannot be doubted that the demo- 
cratic tendencies of the age are now develop- 
ing with such universality and force, that in 
the end the democratic principle, under what- 
ever guise, must ultimately rule in the civilised 
world, Whether monarchy or republicanism 
be the name which the governments of the 
West shall ultimately assume, it is impossible 
not to foresee that a practical political equality 


_ ofall ranks and persons will be demanded and 
| be obtained by their respective populations. 


lhe progress of political levelling now in pro- 


_ cess can never be retarded, except by occasional 
_ temporary reactions, until all classes of adult 
_men are equal in political rights and privi- 


leges, and until the entire mass of the people 


_ becomes the supreme power in the state. 
| Whether we regret or whether we rejoice in 


this issue, we cannot stay its advance; and 
our true and only wisdom will be, so to con- 
trol the workings of the spirit of democracy, 
as to prevent its rushing into those frightful 
excesses of Socialism and Communism, which 
would reduce all mankind not only to a poli- 
tical but to a social level, and, by insisting 
upon a rigid personal equalisation of all men, 
would degrade the whole human race to the 
condition of savages, and turn every man’s 
hand against his brother. 

How, then, can we hope to stay this down- 
ward course, but by giving to the extreme 
democratic tendency that full and free power 
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which it has a right to demand in spiritual 
things? When the course of human affairs 
has implanted in the breasts of millions such 
a sense of inherent equality of all men, as to 
impel them onwards to enforce the recognition 
of this equality to an extent which must issue 
in their own degradation and ruin, how can 
we dream of utterly eradicating such feclings 
from their hearts, or of any other method of 
controlling their passions, save such an one as 
may turn them to a more lawful end, and give 
them unlimited scope in a direction which 
shall lead to peace, and not to anarchy and 
woe? The world itself cannot do this, in- 
deed; the human heart refuses to hear the 
voice of the charmer when he utters only the 
voice of expediency, or philosophy, or ro- 
mantic sentiment; but before the charm of 
that potent spell which lies in the treasure of 
the Catholic Church, it will calm its fiercest 
fury, and turn away its strength from working 
its own inevitable self-destruction. 

Why, then, do we forget for a moment that 
an entire and universal equality is the law of 
the Christian Church? Why do we act, in 
any single instance, as if the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ recognised those distinctions between 
greatness and littleness, riches and poverty, 
intellect and feebleness of mind, which musé 
be recognised in the secular social system, but 
which it is the frantic desire of modern de- 
mocracy to disregard and overthrow? In the 
eyes of the Church of God the prince is lite- 
rally levelled to the rank of the slave; her 
system is not to raise any, but to humble all. 
The poor man does not make it his boast and 
count it his privilege that he can rise to the 
elevation of the rich and noble; the rich and 
noble are called to humble themselves, and 
come down to the level of the poor and de- 
spised. We know but of one Christian dis- 
tinction, the distinction between the clergy and 
laity ; and in all the true riches of the Gospel 





this distinction coniers no advantage. That 
grace by which the soul is saved is granted to 
all alike; from the successor of St. Peter to 
the beggar in the street, every man is in a state 
of equality in the sight of God; every man 
must seek for eternal happiness by the same 
means; every man has the same aecess to the 
fountain of all grace and life. 

Whensoever, therefore, the Church is en- 
abled to act fearlessly and consistently upon 
this, the essential principle of her existence, she 
possesses a power to sway the wild democratic 
movements of a nation which none but she can 
command. She satisfies the yearning which men 
feel for a recognition of the equality of all men. 
She supplies this eager appetite with a whole- 
some and nourishing food, that makes the sti- 
mulating poisons of anarchical theories to pall 
upon the taste. We want social equality no 
more when we have spiritual equality to the 
full extent that Christianity permits it. We are 
content to see one man abounding in riches, 
and faring sumptuously, while we toil and 
weary ourselves to acquire a bare subsistence, 
because, when we come before the altar of God, 
all these distinctions in the miserable goods 
of earth are banished, aud together we appear 
as Christians before Him who is our only true 
Sovereign for ever. Let us but shew to the 
hard-labouring throngs who by their utmost 
efforts can but just feed and clothe them- 
selves and their children, that in all that con- 
cerns the soul not only are they placed on a 
perfect level with those whom the infatuated 
world is worshipping, but that they are our 
first care, the object of our most anxious 
thoughts, and the subject of our most thankful 
rejoicings; and we shall find them armed 
against the snares of social Utopias and the 
attacks of revolutionary frenzy, and firm in 
their allegiance to God and in their obedience 
to the just laws of man, while all around them 
are tossed to and fro in the tempest. 


* 





COUNT STOLBERG. 


Tue family of Stolberg belonged to the twelve 
noble houses of Saxony out of which, prior to 
the conquest of that country by Charlemagne, 
the dukes and kings in time of war were 
elected. 

Frederick Leopold Count von Stolberg was 
born on the 7th November, 1750, at Brom- 
stedt in Holstein, a little town six leagues from 
Hamburgh, and near which his father pos- 
sessed an estate. He had the happiness of 
receiving from his parents, who were members 
of the Lutheran Church, a very religious edu- 
cation, and he gave early tokens of the most 
tender piety. At the age of fifteen he had 
the misfortune of losing his father, but he and 
his elder brother Christian were brought up at 





home under the eye of their excellent mother. 
Both brothers soon gave promise of extraordi- 
nary talents, and made such proficiency in the 
Latin language, that before they repaired to 
the University they had already read a great 
portion of the Roman classics. In the year 
1772, Frederick Leopold Stolberg and his 
brother, accompanied by a tutor, proceeded 
to Gottingen, where they attended lectures on 
history and jurisprudence, and prosecuted with 
great ardour the study of Grecian literature. 
In that very year a number of other young 
men, who were afterwards destined to attain 
to the greatest literary renown (Voss, Holty, 
Birger, Cramer, and others), had commenced 
their academic career at Gdttingen. From 
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entered into an interesting correspondence 
with a Rationalist friend, Halem, wherein he 
sums up with great skill some of the lead- 
ing evidences of Christianity, and which re. 
flects as much credit on his piety as on his 


Klopstock, who had been the friend of their 
childhood, the two brothers Stolberg had early 
imbibed a strong love for poetry, and they 
were soon admitted into the poetical brother- 
hood which the above-named young men had 
formed at Gottingen. 

The brothers left the University in 1773, 
and after travels in Germany and Switzerland, 
where they formed several valuable acquaint- 
ances (among others that of the celebrated 
Lavater), they returned home. Count Frede- 
rick Leopold was, now appointed chamberlain 
to the King of Denmark, and in the year 


777 received from the Duke of Oldenburg | 


the honourable post of ambassador to the 
court of Copenhagen. His brother, Christian 
Stolberg, was in the same year appointed, by 
the King of Denmark, governor at Trems- 
biittel in Holstein. 

During this period the two brothers pub- 
lished various pieces of lyric poetry, which 
soon acquired for them a high reputation 
throughout Germany; but those of Frederick 
Leopold, throughout his literary career, were 
ever distinguished by superior boldness of 
fancy and warmth of feeling. In the autumn 
of the year 1778 appeared a translation of the 
Iliad by the subject of this memoir. This 
translation, though for fidelity and rhythmical 








exactness it is inferior to that afterwards pub- | 


lished by Voss, is yet allowed to abound with 
beauties, and to be executed in a high poetical 
spirit. 

In the year 1782 Stolberg was united in 
marriage to Fraulein von Witzleben—a lady 
distinguished for her personal charms, intel- 
lectual endowments, and amiable qualities, and 
whom he has celebrated in several beautiful 
odes. In this bright spring-tide of his life, 
Stolberg devoted all his leisure hours to a dili- 
gent study of the Greek poets, historians, and 
philosophers, as well as to the composition of 
original works, such as his tragedy entitled 
Timolcon, and a romance under the title of 
The Island. These were both favourably re- 
ceived by the public. ; 

In the year 1787 the two brothers Stolberg 
published four dramas, entitled Theseus, Del- 
zaser, Otanes, and The Baby, whereof the first 
and the fourth were the production of Frede- 
rick Leopold. These poems were written in 
the five-footed iambic verse, with choruses in 
lyric measure, and, bearing more an epic than 
dramatic character, were not designed for the 
stage. More attention, says a critic in the 
Conversations Lexicon, was bestowed on the 
execution of certain portions, the choruses 


especially, than upon the general conduct of 


the plot. 

In the year 1788, after a most happy union 
of six years, Stolberg lost his beloved wife, 
and this loss threw a deep shade of sorrow 


year 1789 he was appointed Danish ambassa- 
dor to the court of Berlin. At this period he 





talents. In February 1790 Stolberg was 
united to Sophia Countess of Redern, a lady 
of most superior mind and amiable qualities, 
and who took the deepest interest and the 
most active part in those religious inquiries 
and struggles, in which shortly afterwards her 
distinguished consort was to be engaged. At 
this time Stolberg was nominated, by the 
Prince Bishop of Lubeck, to the important 
post of president at Eutin in Holstein. Prior 
to entering upon his office, he obtained leave 
of absence for a year and a half to travel in 
Switzerland and in Italy. 

In July 1790 his countess and himself com- 
menced their travels, and passing through 
Westphalia, made the acquaintance of the 
Princess Gallitzin at Miinster,—an acquaint- 
ance which was destined to exercise the most 
decided influence on the future destinies of 
Stolberg and his spouse.* 

In passing through various parts of Ger- 
many and Switzerland, Stolberg renewed his 


| acquaintance with some of the leading literati 


of those countries, such as Goethe, Jacobi, 
Gleim, Herder, Lavater, Bounel, and others. 
For the south of Europe he had ever felt an 
irresistible attraction, and as he now journeyed 
through the various states of Italy, his soul 
quite revelled in the beauties of her scenery, 
the reminiscences of the past, and the glories 
of ancient and modern art. The result of his 
tour he shortly after his return to Germany 
gave to the world in four volumes; and a more 
pleasing and elegant book of travels it has 
never been our fortune to peruse. The de- 
scriptions of natural scenery are very clear 
and vivid, though they may not possess that 
magic glow of colouring that a De Staél and 
a Chateaubriand know how to throw over their 
pictures of Greek and Italian landscapes. The 
observations on art and literature shew the 
man of refined and cultivated taste, and the 
classical antiquities are illustrated with great 
copiousness of Jearning. Much acquaintance 

* The Princess Gallitzin was by birth a Prussian lady, 
Countess von Schmeltau, and was, in her youth, lady- 
in-waiting to the wife of Prince Ferdinand of Prussia, 
brother to Frederick Il. She married Prince Dimitri 
Gallitzin, the Russian ambassador at the court of Berlin, 
an intimate friend of Diderot and Voltaire. Amid all 
the splendour of rank and fortune, she felt the indescrib- 
able void of the heart, and yearning after peace and 
happiness, abandoned the court, and retired to the quiet 
city of Minster, where she devoted herself entirely to 
the education of her children. The pious example and 
zealous efforts in the cause of education of an able and 
excellent ecclesiastic, Baron Fiirstenberg, minister to 
the Prince Bishop of Miinster, first shook the irreligious 


| prejudices of the Princess Gallitzin. She at last, in the 
1ith in which she had been 
' to of piety and charity, and 
as a woman distinguished no less for her endow- 
ments of mind than for qualities of heart, her house be- 


came the resort of all men most emin i 
ent in hurch 
and in the republic of letters. te 
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with modern history is evinced in the descrip- 
tion of the Italian cities, and the remarks on 
the character and manners of the inhabitants 
prove the honest and impartial observer. The 
book, too, is written in a remarkably clear, 
lively, and elegant style. 

In reference also to the great change which, 
several years afterwards, took place in Stol- 
berg’s religious convictions, this work offers 
some points of considerable interest. Thus, 
in speaking of Sicily, the noble author bears 
witness to the generous hospitality exercised 
by the monks and the wealthy canons towards 
strangers, to their encouragement of agricul- 
ture, and the eminent success which some had 
attained in the cultivation of the sciences. 
He points out the numbers of poor that were 
relieved by the convents, and how severe and 
mortified was the monastic life ; and then utters 
an indignant rebuke against those tourists who, 
after having been entertained at the hospitable 
board of the monasteries, often, on returning 
home, repay their liberality with calumny and 
ridicule. In those parts of Italy where from 
a longer stay he was better able to make ob- 
servations on manners, he renders full justice 
to the industry, piety, and moral worth of the 
inhabitants. As a Protestant, he naturally dis- 
believes the miraculous liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Januarius at Naples; yet he says 
it is impossible to suppose that the long line 
of Archbishops at Naples, among whom were 
many learned and pious men, could abet a 
deliberate imposture. Again, his account of 
the abolition of the cruel gladiatorial fights, 
through the self-devotion of the monk St. ‘Tele- 
machus, is really quite worthy of the future 
historian of the Church. On the whole, there 
is every reason to believe that Stolberg re- 
ceived, from his wanderings in regions so eter- 
nally memorable, many a deep religious im- 
pression. And how can we doubt the truth 
of such a supposition, when he had the happi- 
ness of journeying in Sicily in company with 
Count Caspar Droste von Vischering, who 
afterwards so worthily filled the see of Mun- 
ster, defended with intrepidity the rights of 
the Holy See in the Council of Paris in 1811, 
and at a subsequent period backed his still 
greater brother, Clemens August, in his glori- 
ous struggle for ecclesiastical freedom ? 

In the autumn of 1792, the Count and his 
family returned to Germany. The French 
Revolution was now in its mid-course, spread- 
ing dismay and desolation far and near. The 
thoroughly demoniacal character of that re- 
volution Stolberg had recognised from the 
first; and so far from sharing in the enthu- 
siasm with which his venerable friend Klop- 
stock had greeted its first rise, he asked how 
freedom could spring out of ungodliness. 
“ Liberty,” he says, “ must be grounded on 
laws, laws on morality, and morality on reli- 
gion.” As the calamitous tidings of the exe- 
cution of Louis XVI. reached him, he wrote 





to his friend, the celebrated philosopher Jacobi, 
as follows: “The murder of the king has 
exerted a good influence on some who still 
worshipped the goblin of the French spirit. 
I regard this crime as only the necessary result 
of the four years’ madness which has prevailed 
in France, and of the utter forgetfulness of 
God that has been there so often exhibited.” 
In another letter he marvels at the sort of 
supernatural indifference wherewith (a very 
few only excepted) men, otherwise rational 
and not ill-intentioned, looked coldly on the 
abominations of France, that yet surpassed all 
that the world had ever witnessed. 

While this tragic spectacle was engaging his 
attention, and filling his mind with most earnest 
reflections, a sermon of Fenelon, on the neces- 
sity of a divine authority in the Church, made 
the deepest impression on him and his excel- 
lent spouse. It was at this time the Princess 
Gallitzin, accompanied by her learned and 
pious chaplain, the venerable Overberg, paid 
a visit to Stolberg, and passed several weeks 
at his house at Eutin. The conversation of 
these eminent personages, favoured with so 
many divine and natural gifts, opened out new 
paths to Stolberg’s meditations ; and these fa- 
vourable impressions were strengthened by a 
visit which, in the following year (1794), he 
received from the Baron Caspar von Vische- 
ring and his younger brother Clemens August, 
who was destined in subsequent years to prove 
one of the Count’s most valuable friends. From 
this time forward Stolberg and his excellent 
consort prosecuted with unremitting zeal their 
inquiries into the evidences of the Catho- 
lic religion, daily invoking the light of the 
Holy Spirit to guide their way. The writings 
of St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, St. Bernard, 
St. Theresa, Thomas a Kempis, Taulerus, Fe- 
nelon, and Bishop Sailer, now formed the 
Count’s favourite reading. ‘The time that re- 
mained from the perusal of these works and 
the discharge of his official duties as governor 
of Eutin, he devoted to the study of classical 
literature. In 1796 and 1797 he published an 
elegant translation of select Dialogues of Plato, 
in three parts, to which he appended excellent 
historical, critical, and philosophical notes. 
Emulating his brother, who had, in 1783, pub- 
lisheda much-esteemed translation of Sophocles, 
Stolberg had for several years devoted some 
hours to a translation of Aischylus, which he 
brought out in 1802. ‘This translation of the 
great Grecian tragic was written at a time when 
the amazing flexibility of the German tongue in 
transfusing the metrical forms and rhythm of 
ancient and modern poetry was not yet known. 
The Homer of Voss and the Shakspeare and 
Calderon of A. W. von Schlegel had not yet 
appeared ; but the latter consummate critic, 
as well as translator, after regretting that the 
metre of the Greek original had not been, in 
Stolberg’s translation, so closely adhered to as 
was practicable, commends the natural flow 
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and fulness of the diction, and the many happy 
combinations and bold elegancies of expression 
it exhibits. He concludes by pronouncing tts 
decided superiority to the translation of So- | 
phocles by the elder brother.* 

In 1797 Stolberg was sent on a second em- | 
bassy to St. Petersburg, where he was deco- | 
rated by the Emperor Paul with the order of 
St. Alexander Newski. On his return he found 
the Princess Gallitzin and the excellent Over- | 








berg, whom Providence had evidently sent to | 
him as angels to cheer and guide him into 
the path of rest. In the year 1799 he pro- 
posed to a venerable French emigrant prelate, 
Mgr. Asseline, Bishop of Boulogne, his religious 
doubts; and the latter replied by remarks 
which have since been published under the 
title of Lettres et Réflexions sur les Points de 
Doctrine controversés entre les Catholiques et | 
les Protestans.+ In the same year Stolberg, 
as president of the Lutheran Consistory of 
utin, had occasion to hold a discourse in the 
church upon the introduction of a new super- 
intendent. He had some time before con- | 
demned, in a pamphlet, a new Protestant li- 
turgy, which was attempted to be introduced 
into Holstein, as being contrary to Scripture, | 
to the Confession of Augsburg, and, in general, 
as characterised by neological tendencies. He 
now delivered a discourse on the duties of the 
priesthood, with an energy and an unction of 
feeling that shewed how strongly the Holy 
Spirit was working within him. 

At length, after long and diligent investiga- 
tions of the truth, fervent and assiduous prayer, 
and many inward struggles for seven long 
years, Stolberg and his excellent spouse made 
their profession of the Catholic faith on Whit- 
Sunday, the Ist of June, 1800, in the domestic 
chapel of the Princess Gallitzin at Miinster. 
The children, with the exception of the eldest 
daughter, followed the example of their pa- 
rents. Stolberg, a short time afterwards, sur- 
rendered his dignities into the hands of his 
prince, and, leaving Eutin, took up his resi- 
dence at Miinster, the capital of Westphalia. 

Here let us pause for a moment, and con- 
sider the state of Germany and Europe at the 
time when Stolberg took this momentous step 
—a step that was to be attended with such 
mighty consequences. 

The eighteenth century—the most calami- 
tous era ota history of the Christian Church 
—was just drawing to a close. In F 
where irreligion, after a war of Boe mk 

“9 
had now reached the acme of its triumph, it 
would appear as if the old dragon had been | 
‘ene of darkness, whom 

. na ed, were about to resume 
his dominion of the world. In Spain and Italy, 
where the Church still commanded the homage 


* Augustus W3 "s Sa 
, Augu tus Wilhelm von Schlegel’s Scimmtliche Werke 
vi Xi. p. 165. Leipzig, 1847, 
t See his Huvres Choisies 
mord, Paris, 1323. 
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and affections of the great bulk of the inhabit- 
ants, she was yet shorn of all the splendour of 
art, and the glory of science, and the heroic 
energy of ancient zeal. In Catholic Germany 
the clergy were oppressed by the state, relaxed 
in discipline, and infected to a considerable 
extent with a spirit of insubordination to the 
Holy See; while a large portion of the upper 
classes, partly by the example of Protestant 


| Germany, partly by the efforts of the illumi- 
| nati, and of the governments which encouraged 


them, were inoculated with infidelity. 

sut if such things were done in the green 
wood, what was done in the dry? Melan- 
choly indeed was the state of religion in Pro- 
testant Germany. There the last results of 
the Reformation were being rapidly developed : 
the inspiration of the whole Bible, and the 
authenticity of many portions, were openly 
denied; the accomplishment of prophecy dis- 
puted; most of the miracles recorded in Holy 
Writ explained away; the Divinity of our 
Lord assailed; evangelical morality degraded 
into a vulgar system of household virtues ; even 
prayer itself discouraged by some; and alto- 


gether a system of religion put forth which 


the better heathens themselves would have 
turned from with contempt. 

Such was the religious condition of Ger- 
many when Stolberg set his foot within the 
pale of the Catholic Church. “We Catholics,” 
said a distinguished German Catholic divine 
to the writer of these pages—‘ we Catholics 
were cold in zeal, dead in works, and fearful, 
and almost dumb, when Providence raised up 
a Stolberg—a second Moses, ‘ versed in all the 
science of the Egyptians,’ to bring us out of 
the house of bondage.” Stolberg, as we have 
seen, had been brought up religiously by his 
parents; he had ever been devoted to the study 
of the Scriptures and of theology, and had 
witnessed with alarm and indignation the pro- 
gress of Rationalism in the Lutheran Chureh. 
Ardent admirer as he was of classical litera- 
ture, he had never fallen into that blind wor- 
ship of heathenism which Voss, and Schiller, 
and Goethe were bringing into vogue. He 


_ belonged to that elder and better school of 


Protestant literati, which included in its ranks 
Klopstock, Lavater, Claudius, the philosopher 
iH amann, and others,—men whose sincere piety 
formed a delightful contrast with the senti- 
ments that characterised the brilliant but god- 
less wits of Weimar.* 


The sacrifices which Stolberg made for pur- 


_ chasing the inestimable pearl of faith were 
| many and various. In the first place, by his 
| Conversion to the Catholic Church he not only 


renounced for himself dignities and emolu- 
ments, and had to depend entirely on his pri- 


| Yate fortune, but he materially damaged the 
| worldly prospects of his numerous offspring. 


* The venerab 
Mentor, 


le Klopstock, who was quite Stolberg’s 
» had early warned his friend not to settle at the 
court of Weimar, to which he had received an invitation. 
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Secondly, conversions to our Church, though 


common enough in the seventeenth century, 


were of most rare occurrence in the eighteenth, 
especially among the literati and the high-born ; 
and hence the tyranny of worldly respect, which 


then was stronger than we can even conceive 
in these happier days, it required an almost 
_ divine heroism in our Stolberg to defy. Thirdly, 


_his change of religion was likely to alienate 


many an esteemed friend, and to break up his 
literary connexions—connexions that could 
not be easily replaced in the religious com- 
munity wherein he now sought a refuge—a 
community which (for reasons that it is not 


_now here the place to examine) had taken little 


ve 


part in the new spring-tide of German litera- 
ture, and which, with the exception of the 
estimable poet, the Jesuit Denis, and one or 
two theologians, had then no bright name to 
shew in the republic of letters. 

The return of Stolberg to our Church ex- 
cited a prodigious sensation in Protestant Ger- 
many. Voss, who had received from him so 
many proofs of kindness and affection, now 
began that fell fanatic yell which was never 
discontinued till the death of the victim of his 
obloquy. Jacobi, another friend, impeached 
the sincerity of Stolberg. Gleim spoke of “the 
apostacy of a once highly valued friend from 
his God and from us.” Jean Paul said, “ Stol- 
berg’s change of religion can be regarded as 
an error only, and not as a sin.” Herder pro- 
nounced it to be not only indecorous and into- 
lerant, but extremely mean, to turn Stolberg’s 
mental malady into ridicule. 

But amid this storm of scoffings and cen- 
sure, which the noble-minded Stolberg had to 
encounter from his former Protestant friends, 
he was blessed with a serenity of joy—an un- 
utterable peace of heart, which the world can 
neither give nor understand. 

Shortly after his conversion, he thus writes 
to his true-hearted friend Lavater. Our limits 
will permit us to give but one extract from the 
letter. He begins by stating that it was only 
after the most carnest reflection, seven years’ 
research, and daily invocation of the Spirit of 
Truth, himself and consort had returned to the 
bosom of the Catholic Church. “ Had I not,” 
said Stolberg, “lived to witness the almost 
total ruin of the Protestant Church, still I could 
no longer have felt myself at home in its tem- 
ples, without an altar, without a pre@sens nu- 
men... . + The inmost yearnings of my soul 
after reunion with a Church guided by the 
Spirit of God, and therefore infallible in doc- 
trine—a Church wherein Jesus Christ, accord- 
ing to his promise, would remain unto the end 
of time—a Church where the Rock upon which 
it is built has ever defied the gates of hell—a 
Church wherein the plenipotentiaries of the 
Eternal High Priest still retain sins, and still 
remit sins—a Church where, under the rays 
of Divine love, an Ambrose, an Augustine, the 
holy hermits of the desert, a St. Louis on the 
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throne, a Leo, a Catharine, a Theresa, a Fran- 
cis, a Borromeo, ripened into fruits for the 
garden of God—a Church in which the Son 
of God, even in our times (when Antichrist, 
organising all his formidable strength, menaced 
us with the gaping jaws of hell), hath wrought 
such wonders; and when the dignified clergy 
of France, to a great extent so corrupt, hath 
been suddenly changed, and the rotten tree, 
that seemed ready for the axe to be laid to its 
root, hath put forth fruits so mellow and so 
abundant ;—oh, friend and brother, I say, the 
ardent, irrepressible yearning after membership 
with such a Church, drew me by ties stronger 
than death—the ties of love! And, unworthy 
as I am, I yet feel me so happy in her bosom ! 
Although you warn me against assurance—al- 
though, while I put a filial confidence in God’s 
mercy, I must still seek out my salvation with 
fear and trembling, unknowing whether I shall 
ever be admitted to cternal joys; still I rejoice 
and exult that the Church of God, founded on 
a Rock, stands, and will stand for ever, and 
that Antichrist can aever prevail over her. 
The virgin daughter of Zion mocks him —the 
daughter of Jerusalem wags her head at him.” 
Let us now note the words which the amiable 
Lavater addressed to Stolberg on this memor- 
able occasion. ‘This eminent Protestant had 
ever entertained favourable sentiments towards 
the Catholic religion, and had on one occasion 
declared that the downfall of the Catholic 
Church would involve the ruin of every other 
Christian communion. “ Become,” he writes 
to Stolberg—* become an ornament to the Ca- 
tholic Church; exercise virtues which may 
prove that your change has had a great object, 
and that you have not missed it; become a 
Saint, like Borromeo. Remain a Catholic— 
remain one with your whole heart; be to all 
Catholics and non-Catholics a shining example 
of Christian virtue and sanctity. Let us prove 
our orthodoxy by the most perfect love: he 
who doth good is from God, and he who abid- 
eth in love abideth in God, and God in him.”* 
The Protestant members of Stolberg’s fa- 
mily, after a brief interval of coolness, renewed 
their wonted relations of affection with him; 
and his amiable brother in particular, Count 
Christian, though he remained a Protestant, 
continued united with him in the unbroken 
ties of brotherly love and literary intercourse. 
Such was the dignity of Stolberg’s character, 
the unimpeachable purity of his motives in the 
important step he had taken, and the love and 
respect he universally inspired, that even his 
Protestant friends, who had first attacked him 
whether in public or in private, forgot their 
bitterness, and were gradually reconciled. ‘To 
this conciliatory spirit but one individual formed 
an exception; need we name the harsh, in- 
exorable Voss, the Luther of Rationalism ?+ 


* See these letters in the Life of nee, by Nico- 
lovias, PR: 79-81. (In German.) Mainz, 1846. ' 
+ Of Voss’s fanatic temper an amusing instance is 
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The conversion of Stolberg was hailed by 
the Catholics of Germany, and even of other 
countries, as not only a joyous, but a very im- 

rtant event, though few could then have 
anticipated all the results that were thence to 
follow. He took up his residence at Minster, the 
capital of the only province in Germany where, 
as Professor Nicolovias observes, “ the edu- 
cated classes have never bowed the knee to 
infidelity.’* ‘When Count Stolberg settled 
in this city,” says Dr. Katerkamp in his in- 
teresting biography of the Princess Gallitzin, 
“he retrenched much from the splendour of 
the establishment which his official dignity at 
Eutin had required him to maintain. These 
savings were devoted to works of Christian 
beneticence—to the support of the needy and 
suffering. The Count and his (in a true 
Christian sense) noble consort will for their 
charities long live in the benedictions of the 
people of Minster ; and it is one of the false- 
hoods with which a certain party has endea- 
voured to darken the fair fame of Stolberg, 
that Protestants were excluded from the exer- 
cise of his benevolence.’ 

In Minster the subject of this memoir found 
a circle of congenial friends. ‘The principal 
members were, that admirable Princess Gal- 
litzin, who had had so great a part in his con- 
version ; the venerable Overberg, her spiritual 
director ; the two Barons Droste von Vische- 
ring, Caspar and Clemens August ; Dr. Kater- 
kamp, Dr. Kellermann, and others. ‘These 
were nicknamed by the Protestants the “holy 
family ;’ and the foree of these words they 
little understood; for from that very circle 
has, in a great degree, proceeded the moral 
and intellectual regeneration of Catholic Ger- 
many. ‘Thus it is admitted that no writings 
have exercised a more salutary influence on 
the middle and lower classes than those of 
Overberg, nor has the ministry of any clergy- 
man in our times been more visibly blessed by 
Heaven. Dr. Katerkamp subsequently became 
one of the most learned and elegant of Church- 
historians whom his country has produced. 
Dr. Kellermann, the tutor to Stolberg’s chil- 
dren, afterwards became the most eloquent 
preacher in Germany, and was raised to the 
see of Miinster, where he died last year. Of 
the great part which Divine Providence has al- 
lotted to Clemens August Droste von Vische- 
ring, Archbishop of Cologne, in the eccle- 
siastical history of our times, it is unnecessary 
recorded by the on d j is 
distinguished friend pon decignnt? aa 
gel, paid a visit to Voss at Berlin, and on going away 
announced to him that he had embraced the Catholic 
faith. Hereupon Voss fell into a dreadful passion, 
Cea tal his fist, shook it at D'Eckstein, and poured out 
eins. Well a oa ee descended the 
amples of such fanaticism among ti e ee i yee: ne 
dow. g the Protestants of our 

* See his Life of Stolberg, p. 77. 

t Life of Prien a. Gallitzin. By Dr. 
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to speak. To extraordinary firmness of will 4 
and fervent piety, he united a keen insight into ~ 


human character, extensive acquirements, and 
a highly cultivated literary taste. 
The first fruits of Stolberg’s conversion 


were able translations from two works of St, — 


Augustine, De vera Religione, and De Mori. 
bus Ecclesia Catholice, which appeared in 
1803. It was but natural that Stolberg, who, 
a few years before, had published excellent 
translations from the works of the greatest 
heathen philosopher, Plato, should now tur 
his attention to that mighty Christian thinker, 
who combined perhaps in a more eminent de- 
gree than any writer before or since his time, 
the speculative inquisitiveness of the Greek 
intellect with the practical sagacity of the Ro. 
man mind, exalted and illuminated by Chris- 
tian faith. 

In the year 1804, Clemens August Droste 
von Vischering, then a canon at Minster, in 
a highly interesting letter* to Count Stolberg, 
spoke of the want of a universal history, where 
the Divine Mediator, our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, should be represented as the 
central figure—the alpha and omega, round 
which all the destinies of mankind, in ancient 
and modern times, must be grouped. He con- 
cluded his letter by calling on his noble friend 
to undertake a work of this nature. Stolberg 
admired the suggestion of Clemens August, 
but alleged his incompetency to so arduous a 
task. At length he yielded to the earnest en- 
treaties of his friends, and in his fifty-fourth 
year commenced the great work which was to 
immortalise him, the History of the Religion 
of Jesus Christ from the Beginning of the 
World. 

As a recreation in this laborious task, Stol- 
berg took to translating Ossian’s poems. He 
continued too in a personal and literary in- 
tercourse with the most distinguished of the 
literati of Protestant Germany. His society, 
and that of the Princess Gallitzin, attracted 
to Miinster, from time to time, many of the 
most eminent poets and philosophers of the 
north,—such as Claudius, Goethe, Jacobi, who 
became reconciled with him, and many others. 
It was the opinion of M. Droste von Vische- 
ring, afterwards Archbishop of Cologne, that 
had the poet Claudius been in more frequent 
contact with Catholic society, he would have 
followed the example of Stolberg.t On Goethe 
too, the conversation and example of the latter, 
as well as of the Princess Gallitzin, made a deep 
impression. It is certain that there was a m0 
ment in Goethe’s life when he hesitated as to 
the religious path he should take; but his evil 


genius prevailed, and he plunged at last into 
the abyss of Pantheism. 


* This letter and the reply of Count Stolberg are in- 
— in Be. Katerkamp’s Life of the Princess Gallitzin, 
T See Kurzer Lebensabriss des Erzbi 
ze zhischofs Clemens 
August von Céln, p, 74. Minster, 1846. - 











In the year 1806 the brilliant circle of 


Minster underwent a sad eclipse in the death 


of the Princess Gallitzin. This extraordinary 


woman, no less remarkable for her piety, be- 
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sion. 


nevolence, and depth of feeling, than for her 
mental endowments and extensive acquire- 
ments, was, as we have seen, under. God, one 
of the chief instruments in Stolberg’s conver- 
Here we witness an example of that im- 
portant part which woman is destined to play 
As the 


‘immaculate Virgin of Nazareth, by her con- 


sent to the angelic message, became the happy 
instrument of the redemption of mankind ; 
so, through the whole course of ecclesiastical 
history, how often do we behold nations brought 
to the faith of Christ through the prayers, the 
persuasion, and the example of some woman 
of exalted rank! So here the remarkable con- 
yersion which ushered in the present century, 
and was the parent of so many others, was 
brought about by the instrumentality of a wo- 
man, who herself had been by God’s hand led 
mysteriously out of the depth of unbelief, and 
who, on coming to the light, gave up to her 
Saviour the fervent homage of her powerful 
understanding and sensitive heart. 

In the year 1806 the first two volumes of 
Stolberg’s History of Religion saw the light. 
This work, consisting of fifteen volumes, was 
concluded in the year 1817. Here, perhaps, 
may be the most fitting place to give the reader 
‘an account of it. 

In the first part, the author traces the his- 


tory ofthe Patriarchal religion; in the second, 


the history of the Jewish community; and in 


‘the third, that of the Christian Church, down 


to the General Council of Ephesus (anno 430). 
Important points of doctrine and history are 
treated in special dissertations appended to 


each volume ; and these form perhaps the 


és 
yt 


most interesting and valuable portion of the 
work. No theologian, Catholic or Protestant, 
since the time of Huet, had bestowed so much 
attention as Stolberg on the grave subject of 
Gentile traditions; and he has had the merit 
of directing to this matter the researches of 
the Christian apologists of our day. His in- 
timate familiarity with classical literature en- 
abled him to discover fragments of religious 
tradition and illustrations of sacred history, 
which had escaped the notice of his predeces- 
sors; while the valuable memoirs on China 
by the Jesuit missionaries, the works of An- 
quetil du Perron and others on the sacred 
books of Persia, and the Transactions of the 
British Society of Calcutta relative to India, 
which have opened such a rich mine of Ori- 
ental learning, gave him resources impervious 
to the inquisitive zeal of a Grotius and a Huet. 
But since the time Stolberg commenced his 
history, our knowledge of the religious tradi- 
tions, mythology, philosophies, and historical 
monuments of all nations, especially the primi- 
tive peoples of Asia, has been vastly extended. 
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Whether able apologists of the Christian reli- 
gion, like the Abbé de Lamennais (in the 
third and fourth volumes of his Essai sur 
l Indifférence en Matitre de la Religion) ; or 
subsequently the President Riambourg (in his 
Défense de la Religion Chrétienne), or more 
recently, M. Nicolas (in his Etudes sur le 
Christianisme), have accumulated new testi- 
monies from the heathen as to the truth of — 
the religious doctrines and historical records 
contained in the Old Testament ; or whether 
- Catholic philosophers, like Frederick von 

hlegel, Gorres, Windischmann, and Count 
de Maistre, have explored the monuments of 
primitive history, and analysed the different 
systems of Paganism; or whether learned 
Orientalists, like Abel Remusat, Sylvestre de 
Sacy, William von Schlegel, the two Barons 
von Humboldt, and others, have laid before 
the world the result of their philosophical and 
archeological researches ;—our acquaintance 
with the true essence of heathenism—the good 
and the bad elements it contains —has been 
much augmented, and the stock of Christian 
evidences derivable from heathen testimony 
been proportionably increased. But amid the 
great advances which archeological learn- 
ing has made within the last thirty years, the 
work of Stolberg will ever retain its value, 
and will continue on the subject of Gentile 
traditions a classical book. 

In the history of the Old Testament, the 
author displays his great classical and archwo- 
logical lore, while his patristic learning is 
equally evident in the latter portion of his 
work, where he traces the destinies of the 
Christian Church. The views of Roman his- 
tory, which he intermingles with his narra- 
tive of ecclesiastical events, are often highly 
interesting. Next to the learning must we ad- 
mire the solid judgment, the strong masculine 
sense, which pervades this work—a sense re- 
fined and illuminated by the spirit of prayer 
and meditation on God’s word. The unction 
of piety and the suavity of feeling which runs 
through this history, is another of its peculiar 
charms. The style too, as in all the produc- 
tions of Stolberg, is remarkable for clearness, 
dignity, and elegance. 

If I were called upon to notice any defects 
in this admirable history, I should say that the 
quotations from Scripture and from the Fa- 
thers are sometimes too long, and that thus 
the course of the narrative is impeded. On 
the whole, the work admits of condensation, 
and a greater number of facts might have been 
compressed within its compass. But a more 
serious defect under which it labours, regards 
the method. The author possessed not the 
art of classifying events, which distinguishes 
in so eminent a degree our Gibbon and Lin- 
gard. Instead of distributing and arranging 
his facts into large masses and central groups, 
he breaks up his narrative into a variety of 
little sections ; and hence the attention is dis- 
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tracted by the too frequent change of topics. 
Take, for example, the first twenty years of 
the second century. In the first two or three 
sections, consisting each of four or five pages, 
the author will speak of the martyrs and doc- 
tors of the Church; in the next two sections, 
of the heretics; in the following, of the civil 
history of the Roman world, and so forth ; so 
that the reader, if he wishes to gain a continu- 
ous view of events, should peruse at once the 
sections appertaining to one topic scattered 
through a volume, and skip over the interme- 
diate sections treating of other things. By 
this plan, which is easy to be pursued, he will 
in a manner repair the fault which the author 
has committed, and find the book not only 
one of the most learned, but one of the most 
graceful and engaging works on sacred and 
ecclesiastical history ever written. 

In a word, the History of the Religion of 
Jesus Christ is a production of extensive learn- 
ing, elegant literature, and sagacious philoso- 
phy, pervaded throughout by a spirit of most 
tender piety. 

On the nobility of Westphalia, Count Stol- 
berg exercised the most salutary influence.* 
The Westphalian nobles are, as a body, by 
far the best in Germany,—pious, charitable, 
intelligent, devoted to the Church, attached to 
monarehy and to the principles of a genuine con- 
servative freedom. Amid the political storms 
which now overhang their country, they are 
destined to prove, we think, a beacon and a 
rampart. 

But the example and the writings of Stol- 
berg were destined to exert their stirring in- 
uence far beyond the narrow circle of West- 
phalia. In the year 1808 he had the happi- 
ness of seeing his example followed by one 
of the greatest writers and thinkers that have 
ever adorned his country, Frederick Schlegel, 
then in the bright morning of his fame. It 
was on the 30th April, 1808, he and his accom- 
plished wife, the daughter of the Jewish philo- 
sopher Mendelssohn, made their profession of 
the Catholic faith in the cathedral of Cologne. 
For some time before he took this important 
step, I. Schlegel had carried on a correspon- 
dence with Count Stolberg on the important 
subject which so engaged his attention: and 
an intimacy grew up between these two illus- 
trious men, born to love and appreciate each 
other. What Stolberg achieved for theolo- 

* An accomplished Westphalian nobleman told the 


writer of these pages, that in his youth himself and som 


other young friends used on week-davs to read with 
Stolberg the Greek poets, and on Sundays the New 
lestament in Greek, of which, after they had given the 
literal meaning, the noble Count would expound te the m 


the moral sense, 

a “e Supplement to the Biographie Universelle 
(( a ' 17 2 ners is & biographical sketch of F. Schle- 
rel, tten bv a cert; shallow rationali le 

- welgae sei: ' certain shallow rationalist, called Pa- 
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gians and the higher classes generally, F. Schle. 
gel did for literati, artists, professors, and phi- 
losophers. Their example was followed by a 
number of distinguished men, who, associated 
with the old Catholics, laid the foundations 
for a new Catholic literature in Germany, 
Among these the most eminent were, the able 
publicist Adam von Miiller, the poet Werner, 
who became a Liguorian, and was a famous 
preacher at Vienna, the two Schlossers, the 
Baron d’Eckstein, William von Schiitz, the 
celebrated publicist, the Baron von Haller, 
and, at a subsequent period, his distinguished 
followers, Philips and Jarcke, and the learned 
historian Hurter. 

The converts with whom our own Church in 
England has of late years been blessed, ought 
to hold in especial reverence the memory of 
those two illustrious neophytes, Stolberg and 
Schlegel, who in evil times, in an age distin- 
guished as much for its frivolity as for its 
pride, bore so glorious a witness to the truth. 
Their example and writings too were not with- 
out weight on our own excellent Digby, who, 
possessed of a genius and a character in many 
respects kindred with Stolberg, had, twenty 
years ago, a similar mission to accomplish 
among the higher and cultivated classes of this 
country. 

The years 1806, 1807, and 1808, so cala- 
mitous for Germany, deeply afflicted the pa- 
triotie soul of Stolberg. He sighed over the 
loss of his country’s independence, and had 
even to suffer personal annoyance from the 
intrusive government of Jerome Buonaparte. 
But like a small select band of patriots, he 
never bowed the knee to tyranny, and had 
ever shut up in his heart the hope of the fu- 
ture liberation of his country. ‘This glorious 
event he was preserved by Providence to wit- 
ness: and in his old age his paternal heart 
was rejoiced by the gallant conduct of his 
three sons in the memorable campaigns of 
1814 and 1815. This joy, however, was 
sadly clouded by the loss of one son, who fell 
in the battle of Ligny on the 16th of June, 
1815.* Thus, in the house of Stolberg, as in 
so many others, was this year of public jubilee 
overcast by domestic mourning. 

This seems the proper place to say a few 
prefixed to the second volume of F. Schlegel’s Posthu- 
mous W orks, he would have seen that, prior to embrac- 
ing the Catholic faith, Schlegel devoted days and nights 
to the study of the Fathers. His diary shews that at 
that period he studied diligently, not only the writings 
of the ancient Fathers, but those of St. Anselm, St. Ber- 
nard, St. Thomas, and St. Bonaventura. ‘The instability 
of all mere literary conversions no one better knew than 
a and he frequently protested against the mere 
ove for the beautiful, detached from all higher ethical 
“get —~ hich is, or rather was, too predominant among 
18 countrymen, 


A friend of the write 


wiate r of these pares 5 1 Dr. 
William von § of these pages, the learne< 


Meter eth chiitz, who died last year, possessed am 
esting correspondence from F. Schlegel, detailing 

the motives of his conversion. These letters, it is to be 

hoped, will ere long see the light. 

* Another of Stolberg’s sons had his horse shot under 


him in the battle of La Belle Alliance. 





~ ful ode does he celebrate her praises ; 
__was a freedom founded on religion, justice, 
and order. 
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words on the Count’s political principles. 


~ From his youth upwards he was a devoted 


lover of political freedom. In many a youth- 


but his 


Like our great countryman, Ed- 
mund Burke, he detested the doctrines of the 
French Revolution, from their incompatibility 
with freedom; and, like that great statesman, 


' but unlike so many Protestants in England 


and Germany, he foresaw from the first the 
dreadful consequences which those principles 
could not fail to produce.* 

It was one of the calumnies of Voss, that 
he accused Stolberg of being a selfish and 
exclusive aristocrat. Let us hear how nobly 
this charge is rebutted by a writer in F. 
Schlegel’s journal, Zhe Concordia. “ What 
we know is this, that on nobility, as upon all 
other political subjects, Stolberg entertained 
the most sound and generous ideas. He de- 
sired, indeed, to uphold the rights of nobility, 
but equally so the peculiar privileges of all 
orders in the state,—of the city trades, of all 
the corporations and guilds, even of workmen, 
and the well-regulated freedom of peasants. 
How much he honoured the calling of the 
scholar and the artist, it is unnecessary to say. 
He regarded the rights of his order not as a 
rampart for tyranny, but as a barrier against 
it, and asa prop to legitimate monarchy. ‘The 
destination of the nobility consisted, according 
to Stolberg, in the paternal and kindly relation 
of the large landed proprietor to the smaller 
and less wealthy one; and he regarded the 
country as its true seat and home. Against 
the idle luxury that often induces the nobles 
to abandon the country life and plunge into 
the whirlpool of vain pleasures ; against arro- 
gant pretensions, with poverty of ideas ; against 
the vices of high life, and presumptuous mean- 
ness, Stolberg, in his conversation as well as 
in his writings, often employed the lash of 
satire.” + 

The Count has written few political essays ; 
and his general principles in politics lie scat- 
tered through his works. He belonged to that 
political school, called the Corporative school, 
or the partisans of temperate monarchy, based 
on free independent corporations, where the 
church, the family, the guild, the school, the 

* The following is the tribute which Stolberg paid to 
the genius of Burke :—“ We cannot sufficiently admire,” 
says he, “the lofty wisdom, the solid reasoning, the 
acute and sagacious glance, wherewith this man, glow- 
ing with a love for freedom, virtue, and religion, fore- 
told, even in the year 1790, with luminous clearness and 
fiery eloquence, the horrific course of the French Revo- 
lution, together with all its main results.”—Essay on 
the Spirit of the Age (anno 1818). Works, vol. x. (in 
German.) 

It is remarkable that all our English writers who 
combated the principles of the French Revolution, 
though they rendered good service to society in their 
day, were not able to reach the political Catholicism of 
oe The best commentators on Burke, who carried 
on and developed his political doctrines, are to be sought 


for on the Continent, especially in France and Germany. 
Tt Concordia, p. 285, Vienna, 1823 





state, with all its component members crowned 
by royalty, are to have full unimpeded scope 
for the exercise of their several legitimate 
functions. In several places he bestows warm 
eulogy on the British Constitution, as that 
which, among existing governments, most hap- 
pily combined the elements of order and free- 
dom. In an appendix to his great History, 
on “the Divine origin of power,” he clearly 
shews that the state grew out of the family, 
and he rejects as unproved the doctrine of the 
primitive delegation of authority by the peo- 
ple. The utter folly and danger of this prin- 
ciple it was reserved for his distinguished 
friend and contemporary the Baron von Hal- 
ler to shew, in the clearest light, in his great 
work entitled Restoration of Political Science— 
a work which has made an epoch in the science 
of public law, and which in most things re- 
ceived the sanction of Stolberg.* There is 
also an excellent essay by the latter, entitled 
Spirit of the Age, abounding with lessons of 
political wisdom, and which, though written in 
the year 1818, seems as if composed for the 
present dangerous crisis of his country. 

Throughout his long and busy life, this illus- 
trious nobleman ever cultivated the Muse. To 
her he confided his domestic joys and sorrows, 
his patriotic feelings, his religious yearnings. 
Of the excellence of his poetical translation of 
Eschylus we have already had occasion to speak. 
His odes and ballads hold a very high place in 
German literature. They are devoted to the 
celebration of the charms of nature, the de- 
lights of friendship, the love of country, and 
the blessings of freedom and religion. ‘The 
chivalric sentiments, and the warm, gene- 
rous enthusiasm which pervade them, make 
us easily overlook the want of rhythmic me- 
lody which is sometimes apparent. 

The great events of 1813 seemed to impart 
a youthful vigour to his muse, aud he pub- 
lished several inspiring odes to fan the warlike 
enthusiasm of his countrymen. 

On concluding his great History of Reli- 
gion, he published, in the year 1817, his Life 
of St. Vincent of Paul, in one volume. It is 
an extremely engaging and edifying picce of 
biography, written with the simple elegance, 
calm wisdom, and unction of feeling, that cha- 
racterise all the writings of Stolberg. ‘Thic 
saint’s character is brought out into the strong- 
est relief by the anecdotes selected ; and with 
admirable skill are the contemporary events in 
Church and state interwoven into the narrative 
of his life. This biography was soon followed 
by the Life of our great King Alfred, to which 
the author has prefixed an interesting sum- 


* In combating the revolutionary sophists, Haller is 
most victorious; and there is not a more ardent stickler 
for personal liberty, and the freedom of the family and 
the Church, than himse If. But while he shews that re 
ligion and probity are the most effectual safegus ards 
against political tyranny, he undervalues too much the 
importance of the outward guarantees of freedom, such 
as parliaments, states-general, cortes, &c. 














16 Count Stolberg. 


of the previous civil and ecclesiastical 
el of England. As a wise and or 
prince, who promoted the reign of — — 
piety in his dominions; as a scholar, who a 
once cultivated and patronised learning ; a 
hero, who by glorious feats redeemed his land 
from bondage ; and a lawgiver, who laid the 
foundations of our free Constitution, Alfred 
has found in Count Stolberg a worthy appre- 
ciator. 

The work which principally engaged the 
last years of the illustrious Count was one 
entitled Reflections on Holy Writ, which was 
not, however, published till after his death. 
In this book, which is confined to the patri- 
archal times and the earliest part of the Jewish 
history, Stolberg goes in part over the same 
ground which he had trodden in his great 
history, adding fresh proofs to what he had 
there advanced, or setting the subject in a 
new light. The chief topics discussed are, the 
reasonableness of the idea of a Divine revela- 
tion ; the dignity of holy writ; the creation of 
the world and of man; the angels; the Divine 
education of the first man; the fall; original 
sin; the primitive world ; and the deluge: then 
come dissertations on Noah and Shem; the 
tower of Babel; refutation of the objections 
against biblical chronology ; traditions of the 
holy mysteries of our religion among the hea- 
thens ; fragments of primitive history in the 
Sagas of nations; the three progenitors of the 
Hebrew people, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; 
and lastly, the Mosaic legislation. 

This work, which is in one volume, is dis- 
tinguished by the same genuine piety, judici- 
ous observation, extensive research, and dig- 





nity of style and sentiment that characterise | 


the author's great historical work. 
But the cycnea vor et oratio of the illus- 
trious Stolberg was his Little Treatise on 


Divine Love, for it was completed only a | 


few days before his death. How fitlier could 
the heavenly-minded Stolberg close his earthly 


career than by a hymn on Divine love? How | 
could that life, which was rooted in faith and | 


sustained by hope, end otherwise than in a 
glorification of love ? 


In the year 1818, Stolberg, at his country 


seat, had the happiness of seeing himself sur- | 


rounded by the numerous circle of his affec- 
tionate relatives. Providence had blessed him 
with a vigorous old age, which had enabled 
him to bring to a consummation all his literary 
enterprises, as well as take a part in all the 
innocent joys of domestic life. His brother 
Count Christian, who, like him, was in the 
enjoyment of a green old age, Was on this 
occasion one of the family party. He had 
just published one of his most charming bal- 
lads, entitled “ The White Woman.” Though 
he was a most worthy as well as amiable man, 
a pm pepo a 

i he last most affection- 
ately attached to him, he was not favoured 





with the grace of conversion. He survived 
Count Frederick Leopold by two years. 

The last years of Count Stolberg were em. 
bittered by two events, the one of a public, 
the other of a personal nature. The tercep. 
tenary commemoration of the Protestant Re. 
formation in Germany gave occasion to most 
fanatical displays of hostility against the Ca. 
tholic Church. The pulpit and the press 
re-echoed with the most violent invectives 
against our religion and its ministers. These 
assaults of a Rationalism, which, without the 
honest faith of the elder Protestantism, affected 
its bigotry, coupled with the ever more daring 
attitude of the revolutionary Liberalism, went 
far to weaken those hopes ofa moral and social 
regeneration of Germany, which on the ter. 
mination of the war Stolberg had, in common 
with many others, entertained. 

The other circumstance was a shameful libel 
published by Voss in the year 1819, entitled 
Efforts to bring about Aristocratie and Hierar- 
chical Tyranny by Stolberg and his Compeers. 
This libel contained the most infamous calum- 
nies against the noble-minded Stolberg, stating, 
among other absurd falsehoods, that the latter 
had ill-treated his elder children, in order to 
force them to become Catholic. Stolberg de- 
clared that he owed it to himself and his chil- 
dren to publish a vindication, which accord- 
ingly appeared under the title, Short Reply to 
Counsellor Voss’s Long Libel. “ Poor Voss!” 
he exclaimed, “I much regret that it should 
appear how he has lied. It pains me that he 
should think I entertain any ill-will against 
him, and that I have been thereby induced to 


_ write a reply. 1 would fain assure him I have 


no ill-will against him; but he would not un- 
derstand me. I would prefer to keep silence, 
but I ought not; I must answer him ; or other- 
wise it will soon be said that I and my friends 
have done the things whereof we are accused. 
Children, we must often pray for the poor 
man; such a summons to pray for him we 
ought not to let pass by.’’* 

The pain inflicted on the sensitive soul of 
Stolberg by a libel emanating from one on 
whom he had once bestowed his friendship, 
who, we believe, had received favours at his 
hand, but who had for long years nourished 
the gall of bitterness against him—the effort 
to repress the feelings of irritation which such 
a tissue of falsehood naturally inspired, brought 
about, at the Count’s advanced years, an illness 
which terminated in his death. 

He died on the 5th December, 1819, in the 
seventieth year of his age, surrounded by his 
family, and attended by his dear and intimate 
friend Dean Kellermann. His last words 


were, “ Praised be Jesus Christ !” 

Such were the life and the death of one of 
the most remarkable men to whom modern 
Germany has given birth, A few words will 


See F, Schl cel’s Ci n ordia, I 29: > f 
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_ suffice to sum up the chief features of his 


moral and intellectual character. 
In every relation of life he was most exem- 


i _plary. One who had ample opportunities of 


knowing him, both when a Protestant and a 


ig Catholic, Dr. Katerkamp of Miinster, bears 


oi 
seg 
” Tx 


the following testimony to his character: “ A 


~ more tender husband,”’ says he, “amore affec- 
' tionate father, a warmer friend, and a kindlier 
_ and more indulgent master towards his -infe- 
' riors, never existed than Stolberg in the bosom 
of his family and the circle of his friends.”* 


But the soul of all these high moral quali- 
ties was a vivid and loving faith in his Saviour 
—a warm attachment to the Church, which 
formed the all-pervading principle of his life 
and writings. “This faith it was which,” to 
use the expression of F. Schlegel, “ gave not 
only repose to his feelings, but energy to his 
genius ;” which enhanced the charm of his 
amiability, and opened a new field to his lively 
imagination and active intellect. 

If as a man and a Christian Stolberg is so 
entitled to our veneration, he claims as a writer 
a@ pre-eminent rank in the literature of his 
country. “An impartial posterity,” says the 
celebrated Protestant historian Niebuhr, “ will 
assign a very high place to Frederick Leopold 
von Stolberg.”’ And the great Catholic Ori- 
entalist of Vienna, Von Hammer, writes of 
him: “Scriptor illustrissimus, et novis tem- 


poribus pater ecclesiz Catholice in Germania, 


Comes Stolbergius.” 


As a lyrical poet, Stolberg is remarkable 
for fervour as well as dignity of feeling, and 
the full free flow of his diction. As a Church- 
historian, he yields to none in classical and 


* See Life of Princess Gallitzin, p, 249. (In German,) 
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patristic learning, in solidity of judgment, sua- 
vity of feeling, and noble elegance of style. 

The genius of Stolberg dwelt in that tem- 
perate zone, which lies between mere acuteness 
of reason on the one hand, and depth of un- 
derstanding on the other. If he had not the 
profound Platonic speculation, he possessed in 
an eminent degree the Socratic wisdom. 

Count Stolberg was of a tall vigorous frame ; 
he had an oval face, high poetical forehead, 
and, what was ever the peculiarity of the Saxon 
race, blue eyes and curly flaxen hair. 

The venerable Countess of Stolberg, whom 
the writer of these pages had the honour of 
being introduced to in the year 1837, survived 
her husband by twenty-three years, and ter- 
minated her most Christian career at Rumil- 
liers, in Belgium, in the year 1842. 

One of Count Stolberg’s younger sons, Al- 
fred, a very fine youth, died in 1835, from 
excessive toil in the military service of Don 
Carlos, whose cause he had embraced from a 
pure and chivalrous devotion to the cause of 
Catholicism and monarchy .* 

* In the present memoir, of which a brief abridgment 
has lately been published by the Rev. J. Dalton, as a 
preface to his translation of Stolberg’s last work, A Little 
Book on the Love of God, we have consulted, besides the 
author's collected works, the following books:—1. The 
Life of Count Stolberg, by Professor Nicolovias of Bonn. 
Mainz, 1846. ‘This book is by a Protestant, and is writ- 
ten with much feeling, and in a spirit very favourable to 
the Catholic Church. It could have been wished, how- 
ever, that the author had been more sparing of reflec- 
tion, and given more facts.—2. The Life of the Princess 
Gallitzin and her Contemporaries, by Dr. Katerkamp. 
Miinster, 1828. A most interesting biography.—3. An 
able review of Stolberg’s Posthumous Writings, with a 
sketch of his life, in F. Schlegel’s journal, The Con- 
cordia. Vienna, 1820.—4. A short notice of Stolberg 
in the Conversations-Lezicon, Leipzig, 1819. 
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No. II. Ianatius Dunstan Dominick SMITH. 


{Continued from vol, iii. p. 570.] 


WE left our friend Ignatius in a state of semi- 
oe in his rural hiding-place. He pon- 
red deeply day by day over the iniquities of 
the times, lamented the unfortunate divisions 
on trifling matters which he saw among good 
men, and greatly wondered why people who 
could agree in all questions of faith and morals 
could not agree in questions of taste and 
expediency. Alas, poor Smith! he might 
as well expect to see all the countenances 
of mankind modelled on one physiognomical 
type, and hook-nose, pug-nose, bottle-nose, and 
aquiline subside into the Grecian beau-ideal 
of the Belvidere Apollo. It was not, however, 
in the nature of Ignatius Dunstan Dominick 
to take mankind as he found them, and make 
the best of them as circumstances permitted. 
He was for prematurely forcing every body 
VOL. IV. 





and every thing by a vigorous outward pres- 
sure; he could not wait, and by the infusion 
of different fundamental ideas and feelings 
gradually lead them to do of their own accord 
what no mortal power could ever compel them 
to do against their wills. At one time he would 
bind them down to sit still; at another he 
would prick them on in one narrow path, and 
in one direction alone; then, again, the hobby 
would be changed, and he would mount a fresh 
steed, and ride him after the fashion of a beg- 
gar on horseback, till he broke down, and a 
sudden smash put an end to the headlong race. 

Smith had not been long returned to his 
village lodgings, when a new scheme began 
to develope itself in his fertile brain. A glo- 
rious thought smote him one day while he was 
dressing and lamenting over the torments of 
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razors and the perverseness of this present age. 
He saw, or thought he saw, that the plan of 
all others for curing our maladies, would be 
some scheme which should unite at once the 
most dissimilar elements in one common under- 
taking. In plain English, he contemplated the 
raising a squadron of hobby-horses, in which 
every man should bestride his own peculiar 
pet charger, while some competent command- 
ing officer should direct the movements of the 
whole body, and march them on to victory 
and to glory. We do not mean to say that he 
contemplated a plan which actually took this 
somewhat undignified shape in his meditations. 
On the contrary, his hypothetical details were 
as magnificent as they were misty, and as so- 
lemn as they were unpractical. Such as they 
were, they at once absorbed all his attention, 
and he proposed to devote the next week's 
leisure hours to the embodying them in some 
definite plan for the immediate and infallible 
regeneration of the Catholic Church in the 
nineteenth century, and throughout the realms 
of her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Descending to his breakfast table, he was 
accordingly grievously annoyed to find a letter 
summoning him again from his quiet home 
to the plague and bustle of a large coun- 
try town, where dwelt his legal adviser, and 
where the said legal adviser informed him that 
he must present himself without loss of time 
for the execution of certain important docu- 
ments intimately concerning his pecuniary in- 
terests. Nothing could be more inopportune ; 
nothing would grate more harshly upon his 
feelings than a forced week’s sojourn in such a 
place as he knew busy, ugly, and prosperous 
Cumberstone to be. He was acquainted with 
nobody there except his lawyer, and how should 
he employ himself, or carry on his philan- 
thropic schemes? Unconscious Ignatius! he 
knew not the golden opportunity which fate 
was about to present for his embrace. 

After an uncomfortable breakfast, during 
which he encountered incessant mishaps—put- 
ting sugar into his egg, salt into his tea, and 
pouring cream into his sugar-basin—he calmed 


his feelings, a @ ' + fe: Pes tee , : 
gs, and went out to call on his friend | ing in “ology,”"—she devoured them all with 


| | unshrinking appetite, until her brain became 4 
tion. Mr. Barnemore sympathised with him | A i , 


the priest, and communicated to him his vexa- 


in disliking the noise and dirt of Cumberstone, 








but told him he could introduce him to an | 


excellent lady there, a certain Mrs. Kilderkin 
a zealous Catholic, who would be sure to shew 
him every civility, and would lighten the Cares 
of his soul. With a letter to this admirable 
individual he accordingly started the next 
morning, and in due time on the 


. | succeeding 
day, after settling his 3 


relimi r ines 

with his solicitor, he pre A ccesraie Bigger 
was Of vast size, and bore the words « Mr 
Ignatius Dunstan Dominick Smith” at full 
length, and in half-legible Gothieo-( 
racters—at the 

painted door of \ 


7erman cha- 
highly-varnished mahoganv- 
Irs., or rather Mr.. Kilderkin. | 


To Mrs. Kilderkin we must now introduce our 
readers. 

Mrs. Kilderkin was the lady of Mr. Kilder. 
kin, a substantial brewer in the opulent town 
where he resided, who had recently retired 
from business, and disposed of its goodwill for 
a handsome sum of money. He had thriven 
well in this world’s wealth, and was an impor- 
tant personage in the little sphere in which he 
moved, being, in truth, a very worthy man, 
small in body, but honest in heart, and chari- 
table to all mankind, and especially to the 
Catholic poor. In his own house, however, he 
was permanently overruled by his more bril. 
liant spouse. He was scarcely a visible satellite 
attending upon that brightly shining planet, 
That she was accompanied by an attendant 
star of lesser magnitude was ascertained, as a 
fact, by the astronomers of the town, but gene. 
rally by calculation alone; for Mr. Kilderkin 
was, for the most part, in a state of chronic 
eclipse, and was known rather than seen to 
have any independent real existence at all. 

The lady herself was “ fair, fat, and forty,” 
proportionately tall, with a jocund, good hu- 
moured smile upon her lips, and an ever-bloom- 
ing gown of some lively hue encircling her 
portly figure. She was still handsome, and 
had been ounce the unquestioned belle of the 
neighbourhood. As for her mind and its aec- 
complishments, these were much more remark- 
able than her outward form. She was clever, 
very clever; there was hardly any thing on 
which she had not picked up some measure 
of information, and her natural faculties were 
varied and vigorous. Her intellectual energy 
never seemed to flag; she was ever on the 
look out to add to her stores, and to patronise 
some new scheme for the enlightenment of the 
world. All was grist that came to her mill. 
Whatever new book she got hold of, she took 
the contents and poured them into her “ inner 
being,” as she was wont to term the intelligent 
half of her nature. Poetry, mechanics, philoso- 
phy, wsthetics, art, science, languages, antiqui- 
ties, sentimental novels, travels, geography, his- 
tory, biography, and especially every thing ent- 


perfect storehouse of all the wisdom, folly, 
and rubbish of the age. Unluckily she sorely 
needed two particular faculties ;—she had no 
sense of the ridiculous, and she could not 
methodise her knowledge, and reject from her 
belief things manifestly inconsistent. Her ac- 
quisitions were a hodge-podge, a salmagundi; 
or rather, her mind was like a doctor’s shop, 
in which every conceivable species of drug 
stands duly bottled and labelled, and ready to 
be taken down at a moment’s notice, but waits 
the prescription of the physician to become 
phony slightest service to the maladies of mot 
ality. 

In truth, Mrs. Kilderkin was brimful of in- 
formation, even to overflowing. Like one of 
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her husband’s beer barrels, she only wanted 
_ tapping to pour forth a gushing stream of 
_ “useful knowledge,” frothy, splashy, sweet, 


and sticky as the tenpenny ale which had 


_ formed the staple of Mr. Kilderkin’s manufac- 
_ ture. 
and being a great phrenologist she was for 
ever talking of her “ organs,”—out popped a 
_ piece of information respecting the geography 
_ of central Africa; if you tapped the bump of 


If you tapped her organ of locality— 


ideality, she forthwith discoursed sweet poetry 
for a quarter of an hour; if you tapped the 


_ organ of veneration, she went into raptures 


about Gothic cathedrals, or alpine peaks, or 
the deep blue ocean; if you tapped her on in- 

isitiveness, she would give you the family 
aoe of all the lawyers, doctors, brewers, 
— and shopkeepers of Cumberstone ; and 

you hit her hard on the bump of language, 
she would enlighten your ignorance on the 
affinities of the Welsh and Hebrew tongues, 
and sputter gutturals till your own mouth felt 
hard and dry for very sympathy with the pain- 
ful performance. 

On the morning when Ignatius knocked 
modestly at her door, Mrs. Kilderkin was 
sitting, in a robe of roseate silk, closeted with 
another good dame, whom she was patronising, 
as some little below her in station, and was 
introducing to the “society” of the town. 
This protégé was one Mrs. Pattypan, the wife 
of a retired London confectioner of great 
genius and celebrity, who, having made a very 
comfortable fortune by supplying suppers to 
the great ones of Belgravia and the territory 
of which Grosvenor Square may be considered 
the metropolis, had, in imitation of his friend 
Kilderkin, given up business, and sought de- 
light in laborious idleness. Mrs. P. and Mrs. 
K. had been schoolfellows in their younger 
days, and a propitious destiny having brought 
them once more into near neighbourhood, they 
were renewing the eternal friendships which 
¢eharacterise the intercourse of young ladies of 
fourteen and fifteen in the more sober endear- 
ments of forty and fifty. 

The card of Ignatius was brought up by 
a fat “gentleman” in pale drab livery-coat, 
with scarlet waistcoat and breeches,—like a 
robin-redbreast with his back and wings turned 
white,—and was handed to his mistress in all 
its antique solemnity. 

“ Mr. Ignatius Dunstan Dominick Smith!” 
ejaculated the lady, whose poetic organ hap- 

ned just then to be in a high state of excita- 

ility. 

* Oh, Amos Cottle! Phcebus, what a name 

To fill the swelling trump of future fame!” 


Then, without replying to the respectable do- 
mestic who stood by, silver waiter in hand, she 
continued : 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Pattypan, what an ex- 
traordinary coincidence. These are the very 
Rames that I was thinking of for our Fancy 





Fair. What could be more opportune, more 
delightful, more—more—more—wsthetic ?” 

“ The gentleman is below, ma’am,” suggested 
the footman. 

“ Shew him up, by all means, T omkins,” 
said his mistress, and then relapsed into an 
astonished and admiring gaze upon the triple 
prenomen of our friend. “ Iguatius—Dun- 
stan—Dominick”—she murmured. ‘ What a 
most remarkable combination! How antique! 
how picturesque! how euphonious! And the 
very saints I had chosen too! It is most ex- 
traordinary and encouraging !” 

Ignatius now entered the room with a 
modest bow, and was politely welcomed by 
the lady of the house. He presented his note 
of introduction, which being read, Mrs, Kil- 
derkin expressed her delight in making his 
acquaintance, and lost no time in introducing 
him to Mrs. Pattypan. ‘This over, she en- 
tered upon the subject now uppermost in her 
thoughts. 

* You have come to Cumberstone at a most 
fortunate moment, Mr. Smith,” said the lady, 

** Indeed!” replied Ignatius, ‘‘ what is about 
to take place?” 

“ A most delightful, and, I may say, most 
unique occurrence,” replied the lady. “ We 
have just established some Catholic infant 
schools, and a fancy fair, on an entirely new 
principle, is to be held in our pleasure-grounds, 
for the purpose of raising a building fund; 
and I shall certainly count upon your assist- 
ance in maturing the plan. I see, by my 
friend Mr. Barnemore’s note, that you were 
formerly at Oxford, and you will be of the 
greatest possible service to me in this interest- 
ing work.” 

Ignatius was puzzled to think what Oxford 
had to do with fancy fairs, and what a fancy 
fair “ on a new principle” might be; so he 
simply bowed an acquiescence in what he did 
notcomprehend. Mrs. Kilderkin continued:— 

“TI am devoted to comprehensiveness, Mr. 
Smith; I long to see every body united in 
some grand scheme, in which every body 
shall be pleased, and every body find some- 
thing to suit his own particular fancy. And 
I have devised a plan which I think must give 
universal satisfaction to every Catholic. Our 
fancy fair is to be nothing less than a repre- 
sentative of the arts and antiquities of the 
Church in all ages. Is not that a magnificent 
idea ?”’ 

Ignatius was charmed, The “ comprehen- 
siveness’ of the notion precisely fell in with 
his own present crotchet, and he expressed a 
delighted interest in the splendid conception. 

“ It will give me the greatest possible plea- 
sure to help you, ma’am; it will both relieve 
the monotony of my stay in Cumberstone, and 
I trust will do great things for our unhappy 
times, and be the means of bringing people 
together effectually. Pray tell me the details 
of your plan.” 
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«“ Why, they are something like this, Mr. 
Sinith,” rejoined Mrs. Kilderkin ; hei the fair 
is to be divided into three grand divisions, or 
sections (for I high!y approve of a scientific 
terminology), each of which is to present a 
large assortment of all the antiquities and re- 
mains we can collect of the three great periods 
of the Church. There is to be the primitive 
section, the medieval section, and the modern 
section. Thus nobody will be excluded, no- 
body blamed, and, of course, nobody affronted. 
We shall conciliate even the Anglo-Catholics 
of the Establishment, and thus do a great deal 
of good in many ways. However, I want 
somebody sadly to help me in the particulars, 


for I am terribly at a stand-still in some of 


them, and you, with all your Oxford learning, 
will be of the greatest service to me. By the 
way, are you musical, Mr. Smith ?” 

Smith ‘professed that, unhappily, he had a 
very bad ear for music. 

“ Ah, that isa pity; for there is one thing 
in which I am very particularly, as our trans- 
atlantic neighbours say, in a fix. It is part 
of my plan, that each section in the fair shall 
have a small band of music of its own, and 
perform pieces of music expressly suited to 
the epoch which the section represents. ‘Thus, 
the band of the primitive section will execute 
specimens of the ancient music of the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans. We shall have the 
Phrygian mode, the Doric mode, the Mixo- 
Lydian mode, and all the other modes ; quite 
-la-mode, as my friend Mrs. Pattypan says. 


I have not yet got the tunes for this part of 


the music, indeed, but I suppose any of the 
London Catholic organists can give me plenty 
such; or perhaps I can get them at one of the 
musical circulating libraries. My great diffi- 
culty is with the medieval music. Of course 


I might have some chants performed, but our | 


priest here—(rather a precise man, by the 
way )—does not approve of it: so I got hold 
of Dr. Burney’s History of Music and Crotch’s 
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in the most perfect, a@ propos style you can 
conceive. Will it not be delightful ?” 

How the sympathies of Ignatius warmed, 
as Mrs. Kilderkin unfolded her scheme; how 
he suggested various additions and modifica. 
tions; how Mr. Kilderkin never was consulted 
at all; how Mr. Pattypan’s skill as a confee. 
tioner was employed in the preparation of 
models and figures in sugar, and other similar 
materials, usually confined to supper- table 
architecture and sculpture ; how all Mrs. Kil. 
derkin’s acquaintance were compelled to con. 
tribute their share to the goods for sale; how 
every dealer in antiquities in Wardour Street 
was commissioned to hunt up valuable re. 
mains; how Mrs. Kilderkin seized upon a 
lady who had just brought home a store of 
small antique curiosities from Italy, and made 
her disgorge nine-tenths of her purchases for 
the illustration of the “ primitive section ;” 
how much money Mr. Kilderkin was desired 
to spend by Mrs. Kilderkin ; how all the party 
nearly fell ill, Mrs. Kilderkin with writing 
letters, Mr. Kilderkin with having his house 
and gardens turned inside out, Mrs. Pattypan 
with superintending the artistic confectionery, 
and Ignatius himself with reading and running 
about ;—all these things we must leave untold, 
anil hasten on to the eventful day itself, when 
eighteen centuries were revived (as Mrs. Kil- 
derkin expressed it) in the pleasure-gardens 
of Jacob Kilderkin of Cumberstone, late brewer 
in, and formerly mayor of, that well-known 
town. The great event was announced by 
what vulgar people called an advertisement, 
and Mrs. Kilderkin a catalogue raisonnée, of 
the articles to be sold, and a description of 
the entertainments to be provided for visitors. 
This document, which was inserted in the 
Tablet, and in many provincial newspapers, 
ran as follows : 


“ Fancy Fair for the benefit of the Cumber- 


_ stone Infant Schools—¥Fellow- Catholics and 


Specimens, and I selected what I] supposed | 


were some charming Provencal songs, and 
other old melodies, all in the Gregorian style ; 
and now these provoking musicians say they 
can't play them, or they are so ugly that they 
shall lose their character if they perform such 
strange, out-of-the-way compositions. What 
shall l do, Mr. Smith 7” 


liberal Protestants, your presence is respett- 
fully invited to a Faney Fair on an entirely 


| new principle, to be held on the 5th of June, 


in the elegant and extensive grounds of Jacob 
Kilderkin, Esq. of Cumberstone, for the bene- 
fit of one of the most admirable institutions 
which adorn our common humanity. Art and 


_ genius, learning and piety, will combine with 


“ I'm afraid I cannot help you in this par- | 
ticular,” replied Ignatius; “but I will think it | 


over, and try what I ean suggest.” 

“ And then,” rejoined the lady. « there is 
to be a figure, either alive or in wax-work 
standing at each of the sections, characteristi- 
cally representing the spirit of the f 


age de- 
ste ‘ } P o hw] - 

picted; a full catalogue raisonnée is to be 

published j he newenancr ” ia 

} ned in the new papers; all the ( atho- 


lies and Protestants of the ne 
to be invited, and there 
cold collation under 


ighbourhood are 
is to be an excellent 
a large awning in 


grounds ; and, in short, 


the past eighteen centuries, to present to the 
eye of taste and lnagination a spectacle hi- 
therto unprecedented, even in this our invel- 
tive age. 

“ The Cumberstone Fancy Fair will offer to 
the philanthropic purchaser a vast collection 
of specimens of the remains of the three great 
epochs of the Christian Church, and other 


| works of art descriptive of past times, thus re 





viving in one grand tableau the whole history 
of our Catholic forefathers, arranged by a late 
member of the University of Oxford, and 


the | ticketed for sale ; : : i 

a at the lowest possible figut 

every * to : St poss a 
ery thing is to be | The first section will comprise a splendid a 
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‘sortment of primitive antiquities, and thus, it 


_ is hoped, will he peculiarly attractive not only 


_ to Catholics, but to enlightened Protestants of 

_ the Anglo-Catholic persuasion. The second 

_ will exhibit the Church of the middle ages in 

all its Gothie glory. The third will display 
the peculiar development of art, taste, and 
skill, which has arisen in the Church since the 
revival of letters. 

“ Each section will be presided over (sym- 
bolically) by a beautifully executed figure in 
wax-work, designed by that talented London 
artiste, Madame Tussaud, and designed to be 
characteristic of the particular period in con- 
hexion with which itis placed. The primitive 
section will be represented by the Emperor 
Nero, clad in a complete suit of Roman 
armour, and playing upon the identical violin 
on which the imperial tyrant is said to have 
ggg during the burning of the city of 

ome. The medieval section will be repre- 
sented by Richard Cceur-de-Lion, sitting in a 
pensive posture, and supposed to be listening 
to the strains of the faithful Blondel from 
within the bars of his prison. For the repre- 
Sentation of the modern section, the figure of 
* the benevolent Pope Pius’ will be expressly 
sent down from Madame Tussaud’s gallery in 
London, and will no doubt form one of the 
most attractive features in the fair. Musical 
compositions will also be performed, illustra- 
tive of the state of the musical art during the 
three different periods. 

“ Among the rare and precious articles to be 
sold, the following may be particularised : 


“J. Primitive Section. 


* 1. A model of one of the Roman Cata- 
combs, in brown almond paste. This great 
work has been submitted to the approval of 
@ celebrated metropolitan amateur, and has 
been pronounced to be ‘ the chef-d’euvre of 
Confectionery.’ 

' “2. A piece of a Roman toga, in an admir- 
able state of decay, and of great value. 

' “%. A bronze medal of the temple of Vesta, 
Suggestive of the debasing superstitions of 
heathen worship, and highly attractive to the 
imaginative mind. 

“4. A sweet little instrument oftorture, name 
unknown. 


“TTI. Medieval Section. 


“5. A gurgoyle from an ancient Gothic ca- 
thedral, and of rare beauty. The tongue pro- 
trudes nearly eleven inches from the mouth ; 
the countenance expresses the acutest suffer- 
ing ; and altogether the specimen may be con- 
sidered to be the most beautiful example of 
the mingled piety and humour of our ances- 
tors which has come down to our times. 

“6. A figure of St. Dunstan in barley-sugar. 

“'7, The same of St. Dominick. 

“8. Seventy-three fragments of painted glass, 
from Belgium, France, and Holland, of various 


tints, many of them perfectly opaque, and 
altogether of singular importance towards the 
practice of that beautiful art in modern times. 

“9, A splendid piece of bas-relief in hard 
grey stone. The heads of the figures being 
destroyed, it is impossible to ascertain the 
precise subject represented. The figures ail 
stand in a row, side by side, and display hands 
and feet of extraordinary size. The value of 
this venerable relic cannot be too much in- 
sisted on. 


“ TIJ. Modern Section. 


“10. A companion to No. 1, in card-board, 
very large, being a model of a celebrated 
Catholic chapel, in the Anglo-Greek style of 
architecture. The building contains six gal- 
leries, and is crowded with figures clad in the 
fashionable costume of the year 18—. In 
the seats nearest the altar will be recognised 
the Duke of A., the Marchioness of bB., the 
Countess of C., Sir D. E., and Lady F. G. H. 
The young lady singing the responses in the 
organ-gallery is the celebrated Signora Bar- 
berini, prima donna of the chapel, and one of 
its great attractions. 

“11. Seventeen yards of spangled muslin, 
taken from the celebrated piece which has 
been long in request for drapery for images 
in many of the churches of Belgium and 
France. 

“12. An extremely curious piece of music, 
containing all the flourishes, cadences, and 
graces, with which the modern organist ac- 
companies the chanting of the Psalms, and 
other portions of the Divine Office. 

“13. A blue and white pie-dish, long used 
in place of a font in a foreign cathedral.* 

“14, Mantel-piece ornaments inguéta percha, 
shewing the habits of all the modern religious 
orders. 

“15. The legs and arms of a plaster Cupid, 
long used, by mistake, as a figure of an angel 
in a church in Naples. 

“16. A large collection ofadvertisements and 
correspondence from a well-known Catholic 
newspaper, quite unique, and of great impor- 
tance to the future historian of the manners 
and customs of the time. 


“Such are but asmall portion of the rarities 
now offered to the benevolent public, and from 
which it is hoped that a large sum will be 
realised. The whole of the articles will be 
sold at the prices affixed, and the attention of 
all those who have the welfare of their fellow- 
creatures at heart is most earnestly solicited 
by the undersigned promoters and arrangers 
of the interesting undertaking. 


‘“ BripGet SELINA KILDERKIN. 
“ PriscILLA PATTYPAN. 
“ Ignatius Dunstan Dominick Smiru.” 


* We have ourselves seen the Sacrament of Baptism 
conferred with water from a common pie-dish in one of 





the most magnificent cathedrals in France. 
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At length the eventful day arrived. Every 
hody from the neighbourhood had been in- 
vited. without distinction of “ denomination, 
and almost every body who was invited came. 
The affair had decidedly taken. There was a 


-elty iquancy about it which mightily | ) 
Oe ake ink F for | which, when reinforced with the bass notes of 


entertained all those who had a relish for 
absurdity, and a very considerable portion of 
the visitors came with a determined intention 
to enjoy themselves. 


derkin, to take place at five o'clock, when the 
sale was concluded. 
Kilderkin and Ignatius looked with joyful hope 
as the consummation of their comprehensive 
scheme. It was to be a fraternisation of all 
parties, 
glican, the rector of the parish and the So- 
cinian minister,—all were to unite in one loving 
celebration, and do homage to the perfections 
of Catholic art and Catholic piety. All the 
Puseyite clergy round about received invita- 
tions; and great help was expected from an 
eminent Cbhurch-of-England archeologist, who 
had devoted his time and fortune to the culti- 
vation of his favourite study. The names and 
characters of the guests we need not specify, 
except as they figured in the conversation we 
are about to record, 


The fair passed off admirably. The sun 


shone; the flowers opened wide their blossoms ; | 


the ladies were gay; the gentlemen as graceful 
as they could contrive to be; the musicians 
played the tunes they were enjoined to per- 
form, with the addition of a few occasional 
polkas and operatic airs, which they introduced 
to please themselves ; and nearly all the arti- 
cles for sale were disposed of, with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Pattypan’s models in paste and 
sugar, which unfortunately melted beneath the 
suns unwelcome heat, and remained on the 
good lady’s hands, to her infinite sorrow and 
disappointment. At five o’clock the bell sum- 
moned the favoured guests to the collation, 
and a large party sat down to chickens and 
ham, jellies and cheese-cakes, strawberries and 
cream, and every other eatable and drinkable 
usually found on such occasions. The ban- 
quet over, the whole party adjourned to Mrs 
Kilderkin’s drawing-rooms, to pass the even. 
ing in gossip and tea-drinking. 
ments were crowded, and all se. 
and pleasant, when the 


The apart- 
seemed peaceable 
attention of the whole 
assembly was attracted to a group in the mid- 
oe of the largest room, consisting of t] 
lward Hornby, Vicar of Beer 
ys c ee » 
tavius Pennythorne, Es; t! pres at aoe 
' » Esq. the archeologist 


befor - ment <2 
itioned, and our fr , 

; ' lend on: . 
himself, Ignatius 


The first of these 


gaunt-looking py rsor 


re Rey. 


gentlemen was a tall, thin, 
an extremely 
at, reaching dow n 
had his hair cropped close, 


“8 ! ‘rson, who wore 
close-fitting clerical black eo 
below his knees. 





The great crowd came | 
to the fair only, and went away when they | 
pleased; but a large party of the select were | 
invited to a collation by the hospitable Kil- | 


To this collation Mrs. | 
| our modern difficulties ? 


Greek and Goth, Catholic and An- | 





| and was in every way the model of an eecle. 


siastical-looking Protestant clergyman. of the 
High-Church school. Mr. Pennythorne, on 
the other hand, was short, stout, squat, ruddy, 
bald, and gay. Each of the two was gifted 
by nature with an extraordinarily loud voice, 


Ignatius, produced a union of sound that over. 
powered every other noise in the rooms. 

“ Really, my good sir,” Mr. Pennythorne 
was heard to exclaim to the listening clergy- 
man, “ your theories will never hold. It’s all 
stuff and nonsense to talk of going back to the 
age of the Catacombs. What do we know 
about primitive times sufficient to help us in 
The Fathers were 
very good sort of men in their way, but | 
question whether they knew the difference 
between an Egyptian temple and a Roman 


_ basilica. All art was Pagan then, you know; 


and how a man could say his prayers in those 
dark, miserable Catacombs, I can’t conceive.” 

“] am astonished at you, Mr. Pennythorne,’ 
retorted the Vicar, “ I always thought you a 
sound Anglo-Catholic, leaning neither to Po- 
pery nor to Dissent.” 

“ Anglo-fiddlestick, my good friend. I care 
not a fig for Popery or Dissent either. I am 
of Cobbett’s opinion; I want to upset every 
thing that now exists in the way of religious 
institutions, and bring back the glorious days 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
Talk of your St. Ambrose, and St. Athanasius, 
and St. Cyprian, indeed; why, they knew no 
more of Christian art than the Jesuits; and 
the Jesuits know no more of it than they know 
of dancing.” 

“What!” cried the vicar, “ you surely would 
not put the great saints of the Church on a 
level with the moderns canonised by the usurp 
ing Bishop of Rome!” 

“I would put them all in a lump together, 
retorted Pennythorne. ‘Depend upon it, no 
good has come to the Church since the revival 
of literature. I was looking at that big image 
of Nero to-day in the gardens, and hang me if 


| I didn’t wish that the rascal had really burnt 
down all Rome and every other city in Italy, 
and knocked up your old times for good and 


all.” 


As Mr. Hornby stood speechless at this set 


timent from his respected neighbour, Ignatius 
seized the opportunity to join in the debate. 


“ May I ask you, sir,” he said to the ardent 


archeologist, “ whether you would wish the 


| Pope to have been burnt also, and all the 
| Christians ?” 


bi Why, to tell you the truth, my good young 
friend,” said Pennythorne, “ I’ve no great opi 


| nion of the Pope after all. See what an € 
| the Popes have 
the 


Fo} brought the Church to with 
ir villanous architecture and Pagan tastes. 
I lere s your Pope tottering on his throne, and 
I'll be bound will soon be an exile from his 


dominions. Every thing goes wrong in Italy, 


» nae. 


>», fee fh ee |. Ua) lee Pee eee 


———————— eee 


all levelling and destroying. 
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_ because there's nothing to elevate the people’s 
tastes, and point them upwards to heaven. It’s 
It’s just like a 
Grecian temple; nothing pointed, nothing as- 
Piring, nothing standing on a firm base; all 

t, and long, and horizontal; and of course 
people’s minds go with what they see, and when 
all is level before their eyes, they can’t rest 
till they have levelled every thing else to the 
hearts’ content of radicals and revolutionists.” 

“You seem rather visionary and theoreti- 
eal,” suggested Smith. 

“ Not a bit of it, not a bit of it, sir. I’m the 
most practical man in the world. I’m half 
inclined to turn Roman Catholic, just to set 
you all right, and open your eyes to your own 
vile tastes and notions.” 

“ Pray be cautious, pray, Mr. Pennythorne,” 
interrupted Mr. Horuby ; “ this is sad trifling. 
What, would you deny the validity of our 
orders, and sign the objectionable decrees of 
the Council of Trent?” 

“Why, as to that, my good friend, I don’t 
see much difference between signing Pope 
Pius’ creed and signing the thirty-nine articles. 
Ifyou come to your primitive times, you know 
that for three hundred years and more they 
had not even the Nicene creed. What do you 
make of that, eh?” 

The vicar was silent. This was a line of 
argument quite new to him, and he had no 
Wiew ready to enunciate. He sat down, and 
looked angry, and began to wish himself far 
away from the bad company he had got into. 
Ignatius, however, would have pursued the 
Subject with the victorious Pennythorne, had 
Mot the Socinian minister, Mr. Brown, inter- 
Posed. 

“Creeds are all equally bad in my opinion, 
sir,” said he; “these times you appear to ad- 
mire so much were all equally barbarous. 
Your creeds and formularies are all alike worn 
Out ; the divine energies of the human soul are 
tow developing, unchecked by the follies of 
fathers, priests, and schoolmen ; this is the age 
of reason, and not of superstition; and we are 
excessively obliged to our kind friend Mrs. 
Kilderkin for her display to-day of the various 
follies of our ancestors, now happily gone for 
ever.” 

“Good gracious, Mr. Brown, what do you 
mean?” cried Mrs. Kilderkin herself, amazed 
and bewildered. 

“Why, my dear madam, don’t you know 
that’s what all we Socinians think on these 
matters? We look upon all creeds as equally 
truce and equally false, and care only for what 
belongs to our common humanity.” 

‘“« Socinians!”” muttered one, and whispered 
another, and groaned a third, and ejaculated a 
fourth, in various parts of the room; while all 
the Anglican clergymen commenced buttoning 
their coats with the intention of leaving the 
polluted apartments. 

“I’m not altogether convinced that there's 





not something in what you say, Mr. Brown,” 
interposed the only “ evangelical’ lady who 
was to be found in the motley crowd. “I 
don’t much care for any creed, except the 
great article of justification by faith only ; 
that’s my creed, and all the rest savours of 
popish and human inventions. I must say | 
missed the Bible sadly in our good Mrs. kil- 
derkin’s stalls this morning. I fear they had 
no Bibles in those dark old times.” 

“ Bravo, Miss Longfellow!” exclaimed a 
delighted young sporting doctor, fresh from 
Dublin, who was tired with the polemics, and 
longed for a grand universal squabble. 

All eyes were turned upon the young Escu- 
lapius, and Ignatius proceeded to remonstrate 
with him on making a jest of Miss Longfellow’s 
heresies, while a chorus of voices arose from dis- 
putants in all parts of the room, arguing with 
one another with increasing warmth and vehe- 
mence. Every body was pitted against every 
body ; a perfect chaos of controversy reigned 
around ; some laughed, and some looked grave, 
and some took their hats and departed—but 
these were mostly the steady old-fashioned Ca- 
tholics, who knew little about the questions in 
debate. For the rest, there was not a shade of 
opinion which did not find its representative ; 
and the only thing in which they shewed a 
shadow of agreement was in blaming Mrs. kil- 
derkin and her coadjutors for unintentionally 
throwing ridicule upon the respective hobbies 
of the company by her heterogeneous display of 
confectionery, old stones, and rubbish. In a 
word, never did party come to so unsatisfactory 
a conclusion; and we may safely say that there 
was not an individual who did not take his 
departure annoyed with what he had heard 
und seen. The comprehensive scheme had 
proved comprehensive in the wrong direction. 
A marvellous unity had resulted, but it was 
that species of unity in which every body 
agrees in thinking himself the only enlight- 
ened and candid person he ever had the good 
fortune to be acquainted with. And thus 
ended the fancy fair. 

During the following week Mr. Kilderkin 
got in his bills, and found that, after allowing 
for the proceeds of the sale, he was out of 
pocket just 591. 3s. 7}d. Ignatius also learned 
from his lawyer that a flaw had been disco- 
vered in his father’s marriage settlement, which 
put all his little property in danger, and that 
the parties who would benefit by establishing 
the invalidity of the settlement had already 
given notice of their intention to prosecute 
their claims at law, and that it was extremely 
probable that they would beat him. ‘To com- 
plete his difficulties, he fell ill with a fever as 
soon as he had got back to Tithingfield, was 
brought to the brink of the grave, and, when 
the immediate danger was passed, was reduced 
to a state of the utmost possible debility, from 
which he recovered only after the lapse of 
many weeks. 
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During that long, lingering recovery, the 
soul of our poor friend turned inwards upon 
‘tself with a keenness of vision to which hi- 
therto it had been a stranger. As the weary 
days went by, cheered only by the kind visits, 
and soothed by the prayers, of the venera- 
ble priest of the mission, the eyes of Ignatius 
seemed to open at length upon realities. The 
excitement of thought which had possessed 
him ever since he had become a Catholic 
passed away, and he learned, as he had never 
learned it before, that the soud is every thing, 
and all transitory things of value only in pro- 
portion as they spring from, or conduce to, 
the soul’s eternal welfare. He made up his 
mind to have done with scheming for ever. 
He determined to let other people alone, ex- 
cept when he should be positively called by 
duty or circumstances to exert himself for their 
good. Still more deeply he began to think 
over the question of his own personal vocation. 
He felt that he had no right to waste months 





and years of his life in ridiculous plans fo, 
effecting great things, or for reforming the 
non-essentials of Church affairs, while myriads 
of souls remained around him in the depths of 
ignorance and sin, and crying aloud for the 
help of their more favoured fellow-creatures, 
Why was not he preparing to be a priest, and 
devoting his future life to the alleviation of 
some measure of the fearful mass of misery 
that pressed upon the poor of England? What 
answer could he have given, had the fever not 
left him until he had become a corpse ? 

The result may be guessed. As soon as 
health once more invigorated his frame, he 
wrote to the Superior at Stonyhurst, and re. 
quested permission to make a retreat undera 
Jesuit father. What then passed, it is not 
for us to tell. It is enough that he came out 
from the retreat happy, calm, and wise, and is 
now preparing for holy orders, with every 
promise of becoming a most exemplary mem- 
ber of the secular priesthood. 








THE NEW CROOK IN THE LOT. 
A Tale of the Nineteenth Century. 


[Continued from vol. iii. p. 504.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Christmas Eve in Santa Maria Maggiore.—Reeves has- 
tens his plans.—A reluctant engagement.—A mar- 
riage. 

A rew days more and it would be Christmas. 

It was a fact that every one seemed to feel. 

I:ven Kate, heavy -hearted as she was, and 

oppressed by a dullness of spirit against which 

her best exertions were becoming daily less 
effectual, felt that there was something in 

Christmas which drew the mind away from 


the contemplation of sorrow, which spoke of 


peace, and of the unfathomable joy of inno- 
cence. There is a softening, stilling influence 
in the coming of Christmas, as if the whole 
world were hushed and expecting, and ready 
to meet the cry of the infant Saviour with 
loud thanksgiving, and to re-echo the Ho- 
sannah of the gathering angels, and prolong 
the ardent song of praise. Hearts fecl that it 
is so, though lips do not utter it; and the 


business of life is stayed, and the thoughts of 


this world pause and turn aside, and are ab- 
sorbed in the miracle that meets them 

/ ) , — . . . ‘ : 

At the Palazzo Galviati all were busy pre- 
paring the decorations for their chapel Adolph 
— hn Ip them here: and one morning when 
Nate visited him, she found him on the couch 

oo) : . ie . 
vy hich his increased weakness seldom per- 
— him to leave, surrounded by white 
ies, straightening ir leaves : i 
vi ame ; their leaves, and arranging 

ems, anc then giving them over to his 
beloved Genevieve t ; i . 

‘eve, to twine into wreaths or 


twist inte bun . 
: ches for the h . 

app , , 
close at hand. ppy day now 





“Only one more Christmas, Kate,” whis- 
pered the child, as he threw his arm round 
his friend’s neck, and brought her closer to 
him. ‘See these beautiful flowers, so very 
white—so fair and graceful.” 

“My dear boy,’ said Kate, embracing him, 
“it is all very lovely—very lovely indeed.” 

‘‘One more Christmas,” repeated the child, 
“and only one more. Do you know that I 


cannot get up by myself now. Any exertion 


makes me giddy. Terese carries me.”’ 

* Ask Katherine to help you,” said Gene- 
vieve at this moment, purposely to divert the 
child's thoughts; “I shall want three stems of 
lilies immediately.” 

Adolph looked at Kate, and smiled brightly; 
she answered by taking the flowers he offered, 
and then the Countess, exchanging a glance 
with the child, began to sing in a low rich 
voice the hymn Adeste fideles. Adolph joined 
her; and still with his busy hands among the 
snowy flowers, he sung, and moved his body 
backwards and forwards to the melody ; and 
only raised his eyes from his work to give 
Kate an occasional smile, so sweet and spark 


ling as to speak better than any words of the 


innocence within. Such a preparation for 
Christmas, by such hands, and with such e% 
pectations, seemed to Kate a strange union of 
life and death; but Adolph did not think of 
death, only of immortality and heaven. 

While some felt the approach of Christmas 
SO much, others had never before felt so little. 
At New Park there had always been a very 
distinguished roast beef and strong beer Christ 
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_ stances. 
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_ mas, and never till now had that family been 
- aware how much the whole sentiment of Christ- 


mas had been absorbed by those circum- 
Lady Harris sighed over Christmas, 


_ and said that in Rome there was nothing to 


do; and Mr. Humlove joined feeling with her, 
and said that Christmas was so associated in 
his mind with bright holly and red_ berries, 


and something of their meaning. 


riosity, and to increase the interest of at- 
tending on the Papal Mass as an exhibition, 
Rachel had acquainted herself with the form 
sufficiently to know how the ceremonies came, 
Her mind, 
elevated by the sight just witnessed, and de- 
lieving in it, entered with a new-formed in- 


| terest upon the great scene then progressing. 


that he could not believe in Christmas with- | 


out it. 

On Player the holy season came with com- 
fort. Its thoughts took him from himself— 
his sad, disheartened sclf. The month was 
passing, and he looked to the interview which 
he had fixed for its close, steadily, but with 
sorrow. His mind was too honourable to en- 
tertain any idea of avoiding the meeting with 
the unknown Jady, to whom he had become 
so strangely pledged ; on the contrary, he was 
determined to be faithful to the appointment, 
and to abide by whatever consequences might 
arise from it. 

Christmas was come. The Holy Father, 
anticipating his first Christmas Mass, was to 
say it at Santa Maria Maggiore on the evening 
before. Rome was full of strangers. Visi- 
tors had crowded in to witness this great 
solemnity, and the exposition of the relic of 
the manger of Bethlehem. Within that mag- 
nificent church, making their way with pa- 
tient steps, among the gently moving but al- 
most impenetrable throng, was Lady Harris 
and her party. The seats reserved for the 
ladies were already so full, that it was im- 
possible to find accommodation there. Some 
one told them that after the Procession of the 
Relic many would go away; so waiting till 


that time, they continued to mingle with the 


crowd. Many others were similarly situated, 
and like them were waiting. ‘The magnifi- 
cent church, illuminated even to the gilded 
roof, was a wonder to many eyes. The sup- 
pressed whispers of thousands created a sound 
like a rushing wind mingling with the heavy 
Waves on a spreading shore. ‘The relic came. 


The first and the last seemed now to be 
brought before her. The Infant lying in a 
manger, and the “ Do this for a commemoration 


_ of Me ;” and thought, passing quickly from the 


one to the other, presented, as it passed, the 
whole life of suffering love to her soul, which 


felt as laid low before it, and as subject to a 





It was borne high in a crystal vase above | 


the heads of the people. 


and all around, knelt as it passed by. Ra- 


chel’s eyes were fixed upon the vase. 


Two lines of sol- | 
diery kept its pathway up the nave; they, | 


As it was | 


moved along in the light, she saw perfectly | 


the plain bits of coarse, old-looking wood, so 


wonderful to the mind, so dear to the soul. 


Her lips were moving,—“ and laid Him in a 


manger—and laid Him in a manger!” softly and | 


fervently she spoke, and could say nothing | 


else but that. ‘Then there was a strong mov- 
ing in the crowd, and they got back to the 


reserved seats; and the ladies of the party | 


took their places there. 
overflowed with devotional feeling. No one 
spoke to her. She gazed uninterruptedly on 
the scene, and her spirit took in its influence 
undisturbed. 


Then came the Mass. As a matter of cu- 


Rachel’s whole soul | 


power never known before. 

And Mass was over; and then came soft 
strains, and then silence, and a splendid sight 
—the Pope, raised aloft, and borne slowly and 
steadily along beneath a canopy, and seated in 
a chair. Penetrated by the effect thus pro- 
duced, Rachel's eyes followed the moving 
spectacle. The people dropped on their knees, 
while the Pontiff, making the sign of the cross, 
blessed them. And thus so silently, amid the 
breathless groups of kneeling and softly rising 
people, he passed, still making the holy sign, 
beneath which the thronging people still knelt, 
till Rachel saw him no more. 

Then came a talk of carriages and servants, 
and inquiries about the hour, and Lady Har- 
ris’s voice, saying that they must go home. 
Rachel’s mind was full of what she had seen; 
all else was confusion to her. She did not 
speak, scarcely heard, and moved mechani- 
cally with the others. They got near the 
door, and Lady Harris desired her to take 
Reeves’ arm. And immediately after, the soft 
night air flowed round her with refreshing 
sweetness, and Rachel began to recollect her- 
self, and to wonder with a pious awe at the 


new emotions that had visited her. ‘There 
was some delay about the carriage. They 


wrapped themselves in cloaks and shawls, and 
waited for it in the open air. There was a 
numerous passing of people, and a confusion 
of voices. 

“ Reeves, keep closer to us,” said Lady Har- 
ris, looking back. “ Have you got Rachel safe 
there ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

And Reeves drew Rachel closer to him, and 
said something about wrapping up, and the 
change of atmosphere ; of which Rachel only 
received the general meaning, for her thoughts 
were otherwise occupied, and her attention 
drawn off from herself. It was the first time 
that she had ever had her hand on her com- 
panion’s arm without feelings of mortification 
and distress. But at that moment she had 


no feelings, no thoughts but for that which 


| she had just heard and seen. 


——— 


Still the delay 
about the carriage continued. ‘They were still 
standing waiting, and Reeves was speaking to 
her. At first she did know what he said; 
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but consciousness quickly came, and such a 
scorching sense of helplessness, as —- 
dry up and wither her energies, and leave her 
without strength to move, or even power to 
weep. ; 

But for one moment was she conscious of 
what Reeves was saying—and then, though he 
continued to speak, she heard no more. No 
sudden sickness of the spirit overwhelmed her, 
no faintness of the heart overcame her with 
death-like insensibility ; she stood strong in 
her gift of trust—her head thrown back, her 
eyes raised to the glittering sky, and her soul 
spreading itself out before heaven. Every 
star seemed to smile upon her like guardian 
angels’ eyes. The loathsome tide of admira- 
tion was flowing at her ear, but she heard only 
the solemn strains re-echoed by the mind; a 
distasteful presence was at her side, but she 
only felt that that night she had visited the 
Manger, and felt the presence of God. 

“ | thank Thee that the moment of trial has 
come in an hour of strength!” she said. 

Then there w a movement, and the car- 
riage had come. Lady Harris beckoned to 
them. Reeves seized the hand which Rachel 
had withdrawn from his arm, and hurried her 
along. They had almost reached the car- 
riage. MReeves spoke again ;—he pressed her 
hand violently ;—she turned her head towards 
him. Hear me, for Heaven’s sake ! listen to 
me for a moment! I have betrayed myself. 
My whole prospect of preferment is in your 
hands, Forgive and pity me. Do you un- 
derstand? You can ruin me, if you please; 
but pity me—forgive !” 

“ Sit opposite to me, Rachel,” said Lady 
Harris ; and never having uttered a syllable in 
answer, Rachel found herself in the carriage, 
and they drove away. 

Reeves spent a restless night. He had ex- 
ceeded his commission. He thought Rachel 
would appeal to Lady Harris. He was angry 
with himself. “I was mad,” he said; “but 
how can people keep quiet under the influ- 
ences which gather about me? She—Rachel— 
has a strange peace about her which attracts 
me. If lose her Iam undone. Lose her!” 
he repeated, and paced the room with agitated 
steps—“ lose her!” —his eyes flashed fire— 
“then may I die. I would rather die than not 
succeed. She shall be mine—yes, mine — 
she must be mine, or I am nothing.” Reeves 
paced his room; he paused often, and let his 
thoughts run in the same strain; he worked 
himself up into an ardour of expectation, and 
exclaimed, “Come, gold and greatness—come, 
luxury and power— dear objects, for which it 
rien white to uve, and strive, and strain after 

, ratime. Come, Rachel. my ambition’s help, 
a0 ye “ene will reach it all through 
oul Phang parame thing for Reeves 
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times underwent, and for the total want of any 
expressed sympathy. But now he suddenly 
recalled his imagination from its flight, and 
throwing himself on a seat, exclaimed, “ Butif 
she should betray me! what a mine to sprj 

beneath my feet I have this night laid!’ He 
drew a table, on which were writing materials, 
towards him hastily; then, burying his face ip 
his hands, he thought long and deeply. No 
trace of passion was on his countenance when 
it was again uncovered. All was calm and 
still; the flushed. face had paled again, and the 
eyes flashed no more fire, but were only rather 
more than commonly shaded by the long black 
lashes and over-hanging brow. He wrote a 
few words, sealed it securely, then locked it in 
his desk, and went to rest. It contained an 
apology to Lady Harris, and led to a conver. 
sation tolerably satisfactory to both parties, 

Reeves’ last words to Rachel lived in her me- 
mory: ‘ Have pity on me—forgive.” Yes, 
she had the power to ruin him, but she would 
shew pity, and she had at once forgiven. 

A few days of silence past. People were 
moving about, hearing and seeing what in- 
terested them, but Rachel seldom went out. 
Lady Harris, not wishing to tempt her toa 
confidence, took but little notice of her. Jane 
Wentworth was grave, and appeared fatigued 
with the sight-seeing life; and when Rachel 
was with William, he spoke of his love, and as- 
sured her that her own power of loving would 
awake, and that he could never love another. 
They had one long and anxious debate upon 
this subject; and after that Rachel tried to 
avoid him, and yet she felt the same kind and 
affectionate solicitude about him that she had 
ever felt. 

Thus the Christmas week passed, and the 
Epiphany came, and went, and a few days 
more passed by, and Reeves became tired of 
his voluntary banishment from the morning 
room, for he only ventured to meet Rachel 
of an evening, when many people were by, 
lest she should, by her treatment of him, more 
firmly fix his fate; still he felt urged on to 
do sumething more towards committing Rachel 
before his departure for Naples, where he was 
to be sent by his patron. Once, when this 
thought was in his mind, he met Rachel in 
an anteroom. He stopped her, she tried to 
pass him, he caught her hand, pressed it to 
his lips, and fled. Rachel, visibly overcome, 
and even surprised into tears, seldom as now 
they flowed, rushed on into the drawing-room, 
and was met by William. She made an effort 
to recover herself on seeing him; but he 
observed her agitation, and leading her to 4 
chair, said: 

“ Rachel, tell me, you seem often to be dis 
tressed ; is it my perseverance that pains you ” 

“Oh, not that, William; no, not that.” 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

The anguish of her heart was too great to 
be wholly subdued, and in a bitter tone she 
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pic as she turned her face aside, “ Oh, 
Ses illiam, to serve God in peace is all I ask.” 


7 


“ And that I offer you,” he answered grave- 


i . He took her hand—*“ You will not with- 


raw this,” he said; it stayed passive in his 
| “ Not this evening,” he said, “ but to- 
morrow, I will tell my parents. Dear Rachel, 
how blest the family where you will live! how 
Dlest that spot of earth that shall own you mis- 
tress! Dear Rachel—no, you must not go—I 
Rachel, dear Rachel, give me 
Some token of your kindness.” 

She pressed the hand that still heid hers; 
_ William released it, and went away, and 
Rachel buried her face in the cushions of the 
chair, and wept long, but not bitterly, for her 

art was on the whole relieved. And from 
that moment there rose a dawning of happiness, 
and she thought on all that had been done for 
her, and dwelt on all she ought to render back 
as a thank-offering in return. ‘To be one day 
the mistress of all that she now enjoyed at the 
hand of charity —it was a thought with which 
No gratified ambition or sentiment of rewarded 
love mingled, but a feeling came with it that 
in a fixed position she might gratify the long- 
ing desire she had ever felt to have something 
to offer to God. “ Yes,” she said, “in the vari- 
Ous duties of my station, in my complying obe- 
dience as a wife, I shall be for ever thanking 
Him, among whose attributes it is, to judge 
the poor of the people, and to save the children 
of the needy.” And another thought. “ This 
is the answer to my prayers, this is the way of 
escape from the persecutions of that man.” 

_ “T see His will, and follow it,’ said Rachel 
- night, in answer to a question of her 
lover's. 

“ Yes, Rachel; but you give your heart to 

e, as I have irrevocably given mine to you ? 

You love me, Rachel—tell me that you love 
Me.” 
' “Love!” replied Rachel; “ yes, William, I 
Suppose that I love you. But I know nothing 
Of love. What is it? If it is to pray for you 
With tears of earnestness, if it is to feel that 
Tcould nurse you in sickness and never be 
Wearied, and soothe you in sorrow with an un- 
tiring sympathy—if that is love, then I feel all 
that for you.” 

* It is all that, dear Rachel, and yet more. 
Let your own sweet accents describe it more 
fuliy.” 

“T cannot,” she replied. “ Love, as I 
know it, is the fulfilling of the law of charity ; 
and the task will be easy towards you!” 

“ But the thought of being my wife,” said 
William, hesitating as he spoke, “is pleasant 
to you?” 

“ Yes,” answered Rachel; “ yes. It ought 
under any circumstances to be a pleasant 
thought, in mine it is so peculiarly. Fears 
for the future will intrude—faithless fears; for 
He has said, ‘ Cast all your care upon Me.’ 
But rest is sweet. Kind proposer of peace !” 


she said, lifting her full, eloquent eyes on 
William—* proposer of peace! provider of 
rest! Yes, William, I shall be glad to be 
your wife!” 

“To me it is so sweet to think that we 
shall be together always!” said William. 

“ Yes,’ answered Rachel; “ it is a solemn 
thought. To tread the marriage-path toge- 
ther till death brings heaven.” 

“ Death!” cried William, “do not talk of 
death, Rachel. Life is the best theme for 
those who are so soon to begin it.” 

“ Life is ever the best theme; but that life 
wnich never ends—that life in which all 
earthly interests will be absorbed. O happy, 
happy state! where the anxious questions of 
this world will all be solved! May we carry 
out the designs of God together !—but how ? 
and what are they? Oh, William! strange 
questions arise in this our state of labour. 
And this broad field of the world, what puz- 
zling things lie upon its surface !—and so soon 
perhaps to be reaped !—at all events so wisely 
to be prepared for the Lord of the harvest’s 
coming !” 

The morrow came, the day which was to be 
so great an era in their lives, and it came gay 
and sunny, like a morning in early spring. 
The breakfast-table was a very quiet one, and 
the meal was prolonged, as if they had wanted 
to stay the flight of time, and not to haste too 
speedily upon the full-grown day. At last 
Reeves pleaded an engagement, and Sir James 
recollected his morning walk, and Jane Went- 
worth proposed accompanying her uncle, and 
William strolled into the adjoining room, and 
all gradually dispersed. About noon, Lady 
Emily and Katherine called, but were speedily 
disturbed by the announcement that Mr. New- 
come wished to speak to Lady Harris alone. 

Rachel rose to go into the next room, and 
Lady Emily and Kate being invited to accom- 
pany her, did so. There still sat William 
Harris, and, closing the door, he received and 
entertained the guests. 

And now into Lady Harris’s presence came 
Newcome, Jane was trembling on his arm. 

“ Lady Harris, will you shew your kindness 
to two persons, who truly desire your forgive- 
ness, though they cannot plead repentance. 
Your niece has this morning become my wife. 
Our hearts were fixed upon our marriage,” 
continued Newcome, as Lady Harris stood swel- 
ling with anger and speechless before him— 
“our hearts were fixed upon our marriage ; 
which, however, would not have been thus se- 
cret, had we not known that your consent was 
unattainable. Lady Harris, 1 am a Catholic; 
and in marrying without your knowledge, we 
| have spared your conscience much anxiety, 
| and relieved you from responsibilities which 
| you could not have exercised, I am sure, with- 
| out infinite pain.” 

Newcome ceased, but no answer was re- 
turned. Lady Harris stood stiffened with rage. 
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Her eyes were fixed, her hands clasped before 
her; yet the workings of her countenance de- 
clared that she desired not strength to forgive, 
or resignation to endure, but rather power to 
wither, to crush, to annihilate. Still, words 
did not come. None that she could have ut- 
tered could have told her feelings. 

Newcome felt that such a scene ought not 
to last. “ We bid you farewell,” he said ; “in 
a few weeks we shall return to Rome ; then I 
will beg permission to see you again.” 

“ Never,” exclaimed Lady Harris, in a voice 
that made the room vibrate; “ never.” 

Newcome east one glance at her, and then 
led Jane quickly into the inner room. 

“William, go to your mother,’ he said. 
“Stay with your friends for a few minutes,” 
he said to his weeping wife. “Jane will ex- 
plain matters,” he said, looking at Lady Emily. 
“‘T must see Sir James.” In a very short time 
Newcome returned. ‘The interview with Sir 
James had been almost momentary. The fact 
was stated, and Sir James felt so grateful for 
the additional information that Lady Harris 
had been told, that, in the first sensation of 
relief incident on that intelligence, he grasped 
Neweome’'s hand, who took that favourable 
moment for a rapid retreat. The next thing 
was to place his bride in the carriage, and to 
bear her thankfully away. Neither Lady 


Emily or Katherine liked to go away without | 


seeing Lady Harris. ‘They therefore intruded 
themselves for a moment on that lady. She 
was leaning in an arm-chair when they en- 
tered, and William was a little behind, bending 
over her, and resting on the chair’s back. 
She rose calmly from her seat when she saw 
them enter, and disengaged her hand from 
her son’s grasp. 

“This has been a great trial ;”"—already she 
chose to speak of it as a thing passed away. 
—*TI feel the ingratitude, the want of confi- 
dence shewn me. But I can now only hope 
that the rash girl may never repent her hasty 
act.” ; 

Lady Harris smiled through the big bright 
tear that gathered, and then fell slowly down 
her cheek. “Are you going?” she said: 
“well, I will go with you to the hall.” She 
placed her arm within Kate’s, and they left 
the room. Kate was surprised that William 
did not accompany them ; but he remained. as 
on their entrance, leaning on the back of his 
mother’s chair. 

Perhaps no one ever possessed self-com- 
mand and the power of vigorous exertion 
rene with vehement passions, in a higher 
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come the despot, and she had wept. But the 
triumph of nature was short. Another ani 
a sadder scene ensued; and when Lady Ha. 
ris looked on her guests, beneath that scemi 
calm raged contending passions, which, by 
for her inflexible determination, would hay 
broken her heart. 

Lady Harris accompanied them to the hall 
Some servants were there. With an inwan 
impatience, but an exterior calm, she said 
“ Good bye!” and watched their departure 
On her face dwelt a quiet expression, whieh 
looked, but only looked, like cheerful and dig. 
nified resignation. Glad as she was to be 
alone, no indication of such a feeling escaped. 
There she stood, and she answered Lady 
Emily’s last bow with a smile. 

The servants retired, all but Masters. He 
had known his mistress long, and had an in. 
stinctive feeling that something more tha 
people knew of was the matter. He lingered 
in the hall. “ Masters, tell Mr. Reeves that! 
shall be glad to speak to him in my dressing: 
room this evening about eight o’clock.” 

The man went away. Then Lady Harris 
sought her own room, where, for a while, we 
must leave her, and recount what had been 
passing between herself and her son. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Mother and son. 


Tue unusual display of affection with which 


William had been met by his mother —for 
deeply as Lady Harris felt for her son, she 
seldom made any particular exhibition of her 
feelings—had induced him to take that moment 
for disclosing his desires in reference to Rachel 
Meadows. At first she had really not under 
stood him. Her views for Rachel so well 
matured, and so lately under consideratior, 
and the shock of Jane Wentworth’s marriage, 
seemed to have disabled her mind, and blunted 
her usually acute powers of comprehension. 
But when William continued to speak—when 
he begged her to receive from his hands ove 
who would be far more than a niece, and deat 
to her as a daughter—when he again named 
Rachel Meadows—and when, above all, he 
said that they loved each other —then she 
understood at once his meaning and her ow! 
wretchedness. She took her son’s hand, and 
in a soft, soothing voice spoke to him. 

“ Dear boy, this is wrong—sadly, miserably 
wrong. Rachel has acted improperly. It 
must not be.” 

“It must, it must, my mother,” Williatl 
was beginning, when Lady Emily and Kathe 
rine entered the room; and Lady Harris 
gently disengaging her hand from her son’s 
grasp, left him. William remained in the 
room, as we have seen, still standing by his 
mother’s chair; and at first a bewildering sad- 
hess oppressed him, but it did not last. The 
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_ words, “ Rachel has acted improperly,” were 
Pinging in his ears. 
“is not so. 
“where. My mother acts upon it. 


“Ah, no!” he said, “ it 
There is a misunderstanding some- 
All will yet 
be well; and then how happy!” 
' Acting on this hope, after a few moments 
of thought, William rushed from the room 
and sought Rachel. He told her he had 
Opened the subject to his mother, and that 
He besought her 
to keep to the retirement of her own apart- 
ment while he obtained an unreserved inter- 
view with his mother, and to this Rachel glad- 
ly acceded; and while William, urged by the 
new-found power which deep emotion confers, 
having sent a written message to his mother, 
urging her to an immediate interview, was 
wandering through the house, and pacing the 
rooms in all the unquiet of an anxious mind 
united to a determined will, Rachel, in soli- 
tude and in the peace of a patient spirit, was 
addressing herself to Him in whose hand is 
the soul of every living thing. It was not 
that she did not feel—that she did not think 
Her mind was 
deeply interested in him; and for his sake she 
could not be indifferent. It was not the 
thought of rank, or dignity, or riches that 
leaded, but simply a firm and not an exagge- 
rated sense of the power she had unconscious- 
ly acquired over William’s mind. She felt 
the responsibility of it, and for his sake she 
desired to fulfil what appeared to be her call- 
ing in relation to him. There was no other 
Sympathy than that of charity. She might 
be—sle thought that she was—necessary to 
him; but he was not necessary to her. For 
him, therefore, she felt, hoped, and feared, 
and for him alone. 

Lady Harris answered her son's request for 
an interview by a few words, postponing it to 
@ later hour; and William, to get over the 
time thus thrown upon his hands, rushed out 
of the house, and did not return till towards 
‘evening. 

His mother remained a long time alone. 
Sometimes she sat in deep thought, sometimes 
She paced her room with agitated steps, and 
then she would stand still and press her hand 
on her heart and on her burning brow, and 
murmur: “ Myson, my son! why do you try 
me thus, my son?” But mortification, anger, 
and the love of rule, would soon chase the 
feelings of natural tenderness from her breast ; 
and clasping her hands firmly, and standing in 
an attitude of scorn and defiance, she would 


exclaim: “ He marry Rachel Meadows! he | 


have her! Never. She shall marry Reeves 
—she shall marry Reeves.” Oh, it was ter- 
rible that trial of passion; and its traces never 
passed away from her. A mother’s love and 
a tyrant’s will, how could they ever live to- 
gether? And how one and then the other 


‘Tose up to claim her its own! and how each 





fell before the other, till she cried aloud: “I 
cannot do it—I cannot! No; he never knew 
severity, never wanted it tillnow. He is my 
only one—can J annihilate his hopes? And 
he loves me! I have had his love—his gentle, 
admiring, unceasing love—for all his life, from 
the time that he first knew his mother”—(she 
clasped her hands upon her breast, and her 
eyes filled with tears)—* till now, when he 
comes to me for his wife. No, I cannot—I 
cannot do it.” She sunk upon a seat and 
wept. But what a change soon again passed 
over her! What terrible whisper at her heart 
roused her again to evil? She sprung from 
her seat, and looked around her with a glance 
that flashed wildly through her tears; but her 
voice was soft and low. ‘“ My boy, my poor 
boy! But I have promised her to Reeves, 
How can I take her from him? The man 
would expose me. Could I buy his silence ? 
No—impossible!” The demon of pride was 
again alive, strong and vigorous, and this time 
not to be, even for an instant, conquered. J 
ask his promised bride from him to give to 
my son—ZJ offer to buy of him his hopes—J 
admit him to my confidence—him, Reeves, 
the son of my servant, himself my servant— 
a hireling the rival of my son, and J acknow- 
ledge it!” She struck her hand loudly on the 
table, and smiled the proud impossible reply. 
Once more the feeling of tenderness rose, but 
not for victory. “I cannot of myself annihi- 
late my child’s hopes,” she said again. “I 
cannot of myself—but that man shall serve 
my purpose. But suppose the boy should be 
firm. He would but resemble his mother.’’ 
And she smiled. “ My heart misgives me 
that he may. But no matter; that man shall 
serve my purpose—I cannot do it of myself.” 
And again she repeated, “ That man shall serve 
my purpose.” 

And now a sudden composure fell upon 
Lady Harris; and, still thinking of her son, 
she said, and often repeated, “ He will thank 
me in the end. It is for his own good, He 
will thank me in the end.” 

After some time William received a sum- 
mons to his mother’s room. He was received 
with tenderness, and there was an unusual 
kind of quiet seriousness in her manner. Wil- 
liam was relieved to see that at least the im- 
portance of the subject was acknowledged. 
Really unable to say any thing that he had 
desired to say, be fell on his mother’s neck 
and embraced her with childlike fervour, and 
then tried to express his sense of her conside- 
ration, and to say something of the excess of 
his passion. 

“ This is a sad situation for mother and 
child,” began Lady Harris; “I feel it deeply. 
But I expect good sense and firmness from 
you, William, and must therefore set you an 
example of it.” 

“ Mother, I cannot—I cannot give her 
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up,” exclaimed William. “ Mother, we love 
each other.” . : 

« No,” replied Lady Harris, looking steadily 
at her son, and speaking in tones of warning 
and knowledge. ‘“No,— Rachel Meadows 
loves no man.” (There was something so 
solemn and sure in her enunciation of this.) 
« She loves no man,” she repeated; “ she 
may marry, but she will never love. I know 
her better than you think.” 

Lady Harris's steadfast gaze was fixed 
piercingly upon her son; she felt her power, 
and went on with animation. “ Tell me— 
tell me, if she has ever said she loves you. 
Tell me if she has ever returned your affec- 
tions with corresponding warmth. Tell me 
—ah, my dear William "and Lady Harris 
rested her hand upon her son’s shoulder, and 
looked at him as she had never looked before 
—looked at him as if she would teach him how 
woman could—how woman ought to love; 
and her voice was soft and low, yet thrilling 
in its accents—* Tell me, William, have you 
ever felt a lover's joy in the assurance of pos- 
sessing an undivided heart? Have you felt 
what it is to possess a heart that gives back 
love for love, and gives in the unmeasured 
manner in which it has received ?” The mo- 
ther withdrew her hand, and waited for her 
son's reply. 

William’s heart recoiled from the glowing 
thoughts her words produced, in bitter con- 
sciousness that he had never received a full 
return of affection. He could not answer; 
but leaning his head on the side of the large 
chair into which he had sunk, he closed his 
eyes, as if desiring to hear any thing more 
that remained to be said before he spoke. 
‘There was a silence of some moments, and his 
heart stilled its nervous beatings, and swelled 
with hope. “She is too pure to love as others 
love,” it whispered. He had not seen that 
his mother had continued to regard him, that 
she had detected the slight smile that told of 
the rise of happier thoughts—that she read 
them, and would now crush them. 

“ You naturally think that hers may not 
be a character for the display of earthly 
love, she said with a compassioning smile. 
“ You may think that you will find in her 
perfect fulfilment of her duties, all that need 
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« What do you mean ?” demanded Willi 
with agitation ; “I don’t understand you,” 

Lady Harris saw her opportunity. A sap. 
castic smile rose upon her face. “ Do yo 
know Rachel so well, and yet not understang 
me ?” she asked, and there was a speaking 
irony in her manner; “the confidence has 
not been so mutual, if you do not know that 
you have a rival.” 

“It is false!” The words burst from Wij. 
liam’s lips like a cry of agony, but he recovered 
himself quickly ; and though he stood trem. 
bling, he commanded himself so far as to 
on with smothered vehemence,—“ Mother, 
it must be false; it”’— 

“Jt is true!” interrupted Lady Harris, 
with the greatest emphasis, “and Rachel’— 
But now she was, in her turn, interrupted; 
and, with a face flashing with passions such 
as had never before been seen there, William 
replied, “ Rachel cannot love another.” And 
as he spoke, the last passing gleam of passion 
subsided into scorn, and rising from his seat, 
he turned away with every indication of con 
tempt. 


His mother subdued her rising wrath, 


though to do so cost her an unwonted effort. 
Her lips were pressed with nervous closeness; 
she slightly frowned, and drew her figure up- 
right. Her eyes followed her son, and rested 
upon him with a power of meaning, beneath 
which his spirit quailed, even in its anger. And 
when she spoke, it was slowly, and in so unim- 
passioned a manner, that the words seemed 
to drop out, as sounds that could not be re- 
strained, expressive of feelings which would 
be known, but whose effect she sought not to 
increase by any expression of emotion. 

“ Rachel might have spared me this,” she 
said. It is impossible but that she must 
have felt, with all her want of worldly know- 
ledge, that two lovers at a time were more 
than correct. But had she loved either, she 
would have felt instinctively what was right; 
and this not being the case, perhaps 1 ought 
not to judge her by common rules.” 

She paused for a moment, and then went 00 
distinctly addressing herself to her son. And 
he, on this change, turned quietly towards her 
in an attitude of polite attention. But traces 
of his first bitter look of scorn still lingered 
on his lips, and the mother could seareely 
keep from shrinking before so sickening * 
smile. 

_ “Rachel Meadows,” continued Lady Har 
ris, “ will marry—if she ever marries—for the 
more entire fulfilment of those especial pur 
poses of usefulness to which she, perhaps no 
incorrectly, considers herself divinely called. 


Assuming this, there is certainly a sort of 


affinity between her and—and Joseph Reeves 


—which would make their union very fat 
from inconsistent.” 


All this she spoke iw a gentle business-like 
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tone; and William tried to appear indifferent 


rs unbelieving. 
“Joseph Reeves,” she went on, “ owes so 


Buch to Miss Meadows, that one immediately 


acknowledges the necessity of his feeling the 
utmost gratitude and admiration for her; and 
that this should have ripened into a warmer 
feeling on his part, especially during their late 
increased intercourse, is not surprising, but 
simply natural, and very honourable to his 
taste and judgment.” 

There was a pause; and William, trying to 
express by his manner a positiveness of in- 
tention and a security of position which he 
could not feel, said, with mingled pity and 
contempt, “ They are so different !” 

“In what?” inquired his mother, in well- 
feigned innocence and astonishment — “ In 
what? They are equal in birth and in edu- 
Cation; and if Reeves’ rise in life did not 
begin quite so early, he had not so low a state 
to rise from; and his course has been as rapid, 
and is likely to be more exalted, besides being 
indisputably permanent and independent.” 

“Tam not acquainted with his expectations,” 
said William, coldly. 

’ “ His expectations,” said Lady Harris, not 
noticing her son’s annoyance, “are to go to 
one of our colonies, and to be ordained a 
Church of England clergyman; and he fur- 
ther expects to persuade Rachel to accom- 
pany him as his wife. So large a field will 
satisfy even her longings: for my part, I am 
looking forward to their return. As soon as 
we can get Reeves back, he may take posses- 
sion of one of your father’s snug livings. Thus 
Rachel will obtain a position of permanent 
respectability and usefulness, unexceptionable 
both as regards pecuniary matters and society, 
Which could never have been secured to her 

any unassisted exertions of mine.” 

William could have met arguments with 
answers, persuasion with inflexibility, and 

er with obstinate determination ; but, as 

listened to these anticipations and plans, 
from which he was so utterly, indisputably, 
and for ever excluded, his hopes really withered 
within him. He felt already a deadness at his 
heart, and a growing belief that he had been 
in a dream, and a miserable sense of awaken- 
ing. At that moment a knock was heard at 
the door, and Masters asked admission for 
Joseph Reeves. 

“ This will be too much for you,” said Lady 
Harris very quietly to her son. “ He is come 
to speak on this very subject.” 

“No; oh, no,” he replied, with assumed 
carelessness ; and retreating to a distant table, 
he took up a book, and appeared to read. 
Reeves entered, and was kindly received. 
“You have received my message, I see,” said 
Lady Harris ; “and are here for my approval 
of your plans and hopes.” 

She spoke rather loud, and smiled as she 





uttered the last word with emphasis. Joseph 
Reeves looked the picture of gratitude and 
bashful happiness. 

“You told me this morning that you had 
heard from Mr. Ridley Spouter, and that he 
wishes to hurry your return—well, that we 
can talk of another time: but you wish to go 
to Naples; and I sent for vou to say that you 
could now go any time—to-morrow, if you 
please.” 

Reeves expressed his thanks very heartily, 
and as he felt; for having again betrayed 
himself to Rachel, he desired to be out of the 
way of temptation till, assisted by Lady Har- 
ris, he could make his proposals in proper 
form. He was not, therefore, prepared for 
what followed. 

“ And now, Mr. Reeves,” said Lady Harris, 
in a very cheerful manner, “ since we are old 
friends, and since a certain person is entirely 
under my protection, we must proceed to an- 
other subject.” 

Reeves bowed, and actually blushed and 
trembled. 

William moved his chair, as if to obtain a 
better light on his book, but really to hear 
what might follow. 

“ Have you mentioned your feelings to Miss 
Meadows?” inquired Lady Harris, bestowing 
a significant look on Reeves, 

“TI felt that, in my situation,” replied he, 
“it would be impossible to do so,—to do so 
distinctly, I mean, I felt that I must occupy 
some more decided position before I could 
properly propose a home to His voice 
faltered ; he could not pronounce her name. 

The lady looked disappointed; he had not 
given quite the answer she desired. Her 
protégé saw that he had made a mistake. 

“Then,” said his patroness,—“ then Miss 
Meadows is not at all aware of your feelings ?” 

The question made William gasp; yet he 
was glad to hear his mother speak so plainly. 

*“ Pardon mec, madam,” said Reeves; “ I 
must not deceive you; that lady does know 
my heart—I am sure she does,” 

Lady Harris brightened, and gave Reeves 
a quick glance of encouragement and ap- 
proval. 

“Some time since,” he continued, “I was 
unable to conceal my feelings as entirely as 
perhaps I ought to have done. The natural 
agitation she displayed recalled my self-com- 
mand, and I was happy to experience her 
forgiveness. I frequently was favoured with 
her society ; I know that J did not lose her 
regard. Since then—indeed, a very short 
time since, I ; but pardon me, madam, 
I cannot enter into particulars ; it is enough 
to say, that I continue to be made happy by 
her society, though she knows my—my—”’ 
he hesitated, but at last said’ “love.” 

The book suddenly dropped from William's 
hand ; the sound with which it fell struck like 
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of your feelings at this time, when you cannot 
honourably proceed further, that you are called 
upon to make her some apology for your in- 
diseretion.” 
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a blow upon his mother’s heart ; he sighed— 
it penetrated to her inmost soul. 

“ When did you last betray your affection 
to Miss Meadows ?” she continued. 

« Yesterday afternoon,” answered Reeves. 

William sunk heavily into his seat. | 

« And so you would seriously like to go | 
towards Naples to-morrow ?” ;' 

“Very much, if your ladyship will permit 
me.’ . 

«You are perfectly at liberty. But I think, 
Mr. Reeves, that if you have allowed Miss 
Meadows to become acquainted with the state 





“You, ma’am, are the best judge.” 
. . ” ° 
“| advise you to write her a note,” said 


Lady Harris. And now that lady recollected | 
that, after all that had just occurred, there 
would be no prevailing on William to keep | 
on friendly terms with Reeves; and that she 


had better make the visit to Naples the be- 
ginning of a longer separation. In her mind, 
arrangements were soon made; and as she 
affected to turn over the leaves of a writing- 
case, in search of materials for Reeves’s note 
to Rachel, she said, “ After the annoying oc- 
currence of this morning, I shall not wish to 
remain here much longer. I imagine that we 
shall soon be returning to England. Since 
you are going to Naples, I think it really de- 
sirable for you to return to England another 
way. You should see Venice and Milan; 
Mr. Humlove returns that way. We might 
make an arrangement for you to meet and 
travel together. If you arrived in London 
before us, which you would probably do, you 
could, after that letter from Mr. Ridley Spouter, 
go to them in London; and as soon as we | 
arrived at New Park we would summon you. 
Ilow do you like that plan, Mr. Reeves ?” 
“Tt is delightful, and as full of advantage 
to me as -your ladyship’s plans always are,” 
exclaimed Reeves, looking very happy. 
“Well, then, the sooner we put it in prac- 
tice the better. There are writing materials ; 
now make your amends to Miss Meadows,” 
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In a few minutes Lady Harris perused th 
following : 

“ Madam,— Forgive me for alluding to, 
circumstance which I would not recur to, ex. 
cept to apologise —I mean, the agitation | 
thoughtlessly caused you in the hall yesterd, 
afternoon. I am shortly to leave this place, 


_ and am not likely to return to England as one 
| of your party ; and before I depart, I desire ty 


express, with the above apology, my humble 
thanks for your unvarying kindness, and my 
admiration for your character, from which 
I have derived much and _ eternal benefit, 
These are things I can never forget. I would 
gladly express my gratitude better, and also 
the exalted estimation in which you will ever 
be held by 
“ Your faithful servant, 
“ JosepH REEveEs.” 

Lady Harris read this epistle to herself first; 
and then, as if for its better comprehension, 
in a tone which, although low, was loud enough 
for William to hear her repeat, with an ap 
proving smile, the phrases, “ unvarying kind 
ness” — “ admiration of your character” — 
“express my gratitude better” —“ exalted esti- 
mation in which you will ever be held ;” and 
then she continued, as she herself sealed the 
note, and presented it to Reeves to direct— 
“Very well, Mr. Reeves; you have expressed 
yourself extremely well.” 

The bell was rung; some further conversi 
tion ensued about the next day’s journey. 
Masters appeared: “ Let this be taken to Mis 
Meadows, and let Hook ask if there is any 
answer,” 

Rachel received the note; she gave her 


| answer instantly, written in pencil ; and ther 


uttered a hasty thanksgiving at the prospect 
of being, as she hoped, for ever relieved from 
Reeves. Her answer was soon read in Lady 
Harris’s room: 

“Think no more of the past, which was¢ 
trial to me. I rejoice in your prospects ; and 
if I have ever been any benefit to you, to 
Him be the praise to whose direction I com 
mend you. “R. M. 

Reeves perused his answer with unspeak 


‘ able relief, 





Rebtews, 
MODERN DEISM.—MORELL AND FROUDE. 


Be The Philosophy of Religion. By Zz D 
. Morell, M.A. London, Longmans, 
7 a — of Faith. By J. A, Froude 

M.A. Fellow of Exeter Collec roy 
: London, 1 rd ollege, Oxford. 
Ite precise value and full significance of these 





volumes cannot be appreciated without a brief 
retrospect of the course of religious thought | 
o 


during the last 300 years. They are so eM 
nently books of the time, and an expression 0! 
the fundamental principles which lie at the 
root of modern Protestant theology, that, it 
order to be thoroughly understood, they must 
be viewed in their historical connexion Wi 

the ideas which have prevailed in the nominally 
Christian world since the great schism of Lv: 
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er. We shall therefore preface the remarks 
“we have to make, both upon Mr. Morell’s 
@ssay and Mr. Froude’s story, with a rapid ex- 
sition of the phenomena of the Protestant 
ind since the old modes of thought were vio- 
ntly shattered by that great intellectual and 
moral convulsion. 

At the period of the Reformation, then, the 
whole of Christendom believed that there is 
such a thing as dogmatic truth, and that the 
doctrines which are really revealed by the 
Gospel are direct announcements of spiritual 
fealities from God to man. The Catholic 
Church held, as she now holds, that such and 
such doctrines are, as a matter of fact, con- 
tained in the Christian revelation; and that 
God has appointed one particular method by 
which an individual mind may ascertain what 
doctrines are thus eternally and unchangeably 
true. Luther, his associates, and his followers, 
maintained, on the other hand, that many of 
the particular doctrines thus taught by the 
Catholic Church were really false, and contrary 
to Christianity ; and also, that the means by 
which the Church asserted that the private 
Christian must learn what he must believe was 
a human and wicked invention, and opposed 
to the will and law of God. Both Luther, 
however, and the Protestants, on the one side, 
-and the Catholic Church, on the other, agreed 

in believing, that whatever de the real truths 
of the Gospel, God really has revealed a num- 
ber of doctrines through Jesus Christ, which 
man is bound to ascertain, to hold, and to act 
n, as the condition of his eternal salvation. 
Both parties maintained that Scripture is not 
a mere book of history, but that it contains a 
system of religious truth which God has com- 
manded us to believe and obey, under peril of 
erdition, whatever be the right method for in- 
terpreting the actual words of the Bible itself. 
_ For several generations, accordingly, theo- 
a controversy was occupied either in up- 

ing Catholicism or Protestantism as true, 
Or in maintaining one form of Protestantism 
against another—(always on the ground that 
one or other was actually revealed by God to 
man)—or in attacking or defending Chris- 
tianity itself as a divinely sancticned religion. 
Those who disowned the dogmatic creed of 
Catholics and Protestants alike, at once avowed 
themselves, cither secretly or openly, disbe- 
lievers in the truth of Christianity as a revela- 
tion, and in the Bible as an inspired record. 
Infidelity consisted in a definite, clear, bold 
denial of the divine mission of our Lord, and 
of the authenticity and genuineness of the 
sacred Scriptures. 

Meanwhile the confidence of all classes of 
Protestants in the truth of their own interpre- 
tations of the Bible began to shake and waver. 
The age of the Reformation being eminently 


dogmatical, and not metaphysical or philoso- | 


phical, the most energetic and keenest thinkers 
of the time directed their attention much more 
VOL. IV. 





to the truth or falsehood of certain positive 
creeds than to the foundations on which ail 
human knowledge and all faith must ultimately 
rest. The old scholastic philosophy had died 
away, and a literary and historical, as opposed 
to a metaphysical mode of thought, had taken 
possession of the intelligence of Europe. The 
philosophical portions of the writings of St. 
Thomas and the great schoolmen were far less 
studied and employed in controversy than their 
developed dogmatic statements. ‘The acute- 
ness of speculation which in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries had penetrated to the 
foundations of all possible and actual know- 
ledge, were merged in the great controversies 
respecting justification, the real presence, the 
authority of the Church, and other distinct 
dogmas. ‘The subtleties of the old metaphysi- 
cal analysis found no place in that ardent gene- 
ration; and men acquiesced in the idea that it 
was simply a question whether the exercise of 
private judgment in matters of religion was 
right or wrong, and not whether it was essen- 
tially possible or impossible by the laws of the 
human mind itself. 

As time went on, and the intense doctrinal 
excitement of the sixteenth century cooled 
down, and Christendom was separated into its 
distinct divisions, the theory of the private in- 
terpretation of the Bible was subjected to a 
new test on the part of those very Protestants 
who had at first so vehemently maintained its 
indefeasible rights and its wonderful spiritual 
powers, In Germany, where the personal 
piety of Protestants rapidly decayed, while the 
energy of modern thought was stimulated to 
the most daring exploits, one thinking man 
after another came to perceive that the old 
theory of the reality of certain spiritual truths 
revealed to man by Christianity, was utterly 
inconsistent with the principle of private judg- 
ment, and with the visible facts of Scripture 
and of the world of Protestantism. New 
schools of metaphysical study sprang into life, 
analysed the constitution of the human mind 
into its minutest elements, and cast off with 
indignant and contemptuous scorn the whole 
body of the Lutheran and Calvinistic theology, 
as a representation of unseen spiritual realities. 
Some retained a nominal belief in Christianity, 
some disdained the name of Christian; some 
admitted the historical accuracy of the four 
Gospels, others regarded them as founded in 
fact, but as deserving no more actual credit 
than the mythic poems of classical antiquity. 
Wherever piety survived, it assumed the guise 
of a vague and dreamy mysticism, only differ- 
ing from the dogmatic scepticism of the phi- 
losophers, in that its activities were directed 
towards God and towards eternity, while with 
the latter man and nature were the sole sub- 
jects of speculation and regard. 

In France a somewhat similar scene was 
enacted, though with a less distinctive charac- 
ter. The absence of all schools of Protestant 
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theology, the comparatively ee 
position of Frenchmen, the protugacy ‘Alons 
age, and its political a SS Ke 
to prevent any of that systematic developmen 
of unbelief which arose in the German empire. 
Rousseau, and a few other and lesser men, 
walked in the same path with their German 
associates in the war against Christianity ; but 
in their writings both passion and polities were 
mingled with metaphysical schemes, and this 
mixture, while it tended to spread the poison 
with fearful rapidity through myriads of hearts, 
forbade the construction of those more com- 
plete philosophic systems which are character- 
istic of modern German thought. It was not 
until the present generation that infidelity as- 
sumed the guise of Christianity, or that French 
philosophes attempted a reconciliation of the 
principles of Pantheism or universal scepticism 
with the name of the Gospel and the historical 
truth of Holy Scripture. Now, however, the 
monstrous anomaly has taken its place in that 
acute and daring nation, and the Church has 
to carry on her warfare not against a new Vol- 
taire, or a revived school of Encyclopedists, 
but against men who call themselves Christians, 
while they sap the foundations of all possible 
religious knowledge and belief. 

In our own country the course of thought 
has been yet slower still. ‘Two powerful causes 
have combined to preserve to the dogmatic 
idea a hold upon the national mind, which is 
scarcely yet destroyed. The existence of the 
Creeds and other written formularies and doc- 
trinal statements in the Established Church, 
guaranteed and enforced by that great autho- 
rity to which the English mind bows with un- 
dissembled reverence—an Act of Parliament— 
has made it impossible for the vast body of 
conscientious Churchmen to deny the existence 
of positive revealed truth, as such, without a 
keenness of logic and a metaphysical subtlety 
to which England has been long a stranger. 
In addition to this outward fact, a deep and 
enduring revival of personal religion taught 
the nation to shrink with horror from any thins 
like an open tampering with the real inspiration 


of Scripture, or even with the Apostles’, the | 


Nicene, and the Athanasian Creeds. That 
energetic and sincere movement whic 
with Wesley, and has latterly been d 
into Puseyism, { 


h began 
| eveloped 
forbade the formation of any 
school of philosophical unbelief which should 
unde rmine Christianity as a bona-fide revelas 
tion of spiritual realities to sinful and miserable 
man. With all the absurdities and inconsis- 
tencies of Evangelical and High-Chureh Pro- 
testantism, it has thus until lately held fast the 
truth that the Bible is not a mere form ‘of one 
pounding moral truths, but an unveiling of 
> 


the mysteries of a eed a6, 
aan n actually existing spiritual 


But now, Great Brit 
common destiny « 
foundations of her 


ain is involved in the 
. >» : 
f Protestant thought. The 
dogmatic views are shaken, 





and the whole edifice of Protestant doctrine, 
whether “ Evangelical,” Arminian, or Paseyite, 
totters and is ready to fall. First the move. 
ment began among the Dissenters, Unp. 
strained by symbolical writings, and bound tp 
use no special forms of prayer, for many yeay 
the most able among the Nonconformists haye 
been examining the basis of all Protestant ly. 
lief, and the authority to which private inter. 
pretations may lay claim, as expressing certaiy 
definite objective truths. From the very first 
moment when they commenced their task, they 
have exhibited the most undeniable symptoms 
of the issue to which all such philosophical 
investigations must lead ; and we are convinced 
that the time will speedily arrive when the 
whole body of Protestant Nonconformist divi. 
nity will become a pure Socinianism, in essenc: 
at least, even if it retains some few fragment 
of orthodox phraseology and statement. A 
precisely similar result is also preparing in the 
bosom of the Establishment. The conflict be. 
tween the Oxford Tractarian school and the 
more consistent votaries of private judgment 
has produced this one startling and permanent 
consequence, that both parties have become 
aware that they have no real, intelligible, ani 
satisfactory ground for believing any doctrine 
to be true. The absurdities of Bibliolatry- 
the still more glaring absurdity of sending the 
private Christian to the voluminous writings 0 
antiquity for his creed—the impossibility 0 
proving the inspiration of Scripture on th 
Protestant theory—all these things have bee 
forced upon the attention of conscientious per 
ple with an irresistible pertinacity which is fas 
driving them to seek for some grounds of belie 
or some self-consistent religious philosophy, 0 
which to stay their troubled souls. Retaining 
through long habit, through personal inclin- 
tions, or through the aid of some mysteriow 
supernatural guidance, their intellectual belie 
in certain defined doctrines, they are dail 
more and more awake to the hopelessness 0 
thoroughly satisfying their reason and thei 
conscience by any of those appliances to which 
they have been wont to have recourse in the! 
difficulties. In some cases, the soul has ligh! 
and grace to embrace that solution of the te 
rible problem of humanity which is offered ly 
the Catholic Church ; in others, the perturhe 
spirit plunges headlong into worldly dissipatiot 
or secular studies; in others, again, the mit 
betakes itself to some one of those many form 
of philosophy to which modern Germany 
France have given birth, and which are eve 
day finding fresh expositors in England itsel 

For, let it be remarked, that the spirit ° 
this age is such that it repudiates all thous! 
of denying the truth of Christianity as a tev 
lation of some sort or other. The probles 


which is set to the philosophical Protest# 
theologian is, to reconcile a disbelief in ® 
(logmatic truth with the divine mission 
Jesus Christ, and with the existence of! 
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Bible as a book that is formally sanctioned by 
Heaven. The religious sentiment is so deeply 


“ingrained into the heart of the nation that it re- 


olts from the bare idea of professed infidelity ; 
And at the same time, the actual authenticity 
and genuineness of the books of Scripture are 
proved by an amount of historical testimony, 
which cannot be rejected without a rejection 
of all historical documents whatsoever. The 
liberal political party, which in past times was 
frequently associated with extreme free-think- 
ing in matters of religion, has of late been 
foremost in proclaiming the happy influence of 
Christianity in civilising the barbarous ages of 
the past, in resisting the tyrannies of the great 
and the wealthy, and in laying the foundations 
of modern personal liberty. Christianity, as 
the great fact of the past eighteen centuries, 
can no longer be ignored; its extraordinary 
wers in elevating man above the level of 
Pagan morality and happiness, are admitted 
by every man who has the least pretence to be 
an historian or a philosopher; and the result 
of its destruction from the face of the earth 
would be so appalling, even in the eyes of the 
most irreligious and impure, that no system 
Which professes to expound the destinies of 
humanity could have the least chance of suc- 
@ess, which did not attempt to include in its 
elements the reality of the divine mission of 
Jesus Christ, and the general genuineness and 
authenticity of the Bible. 
_ This, then, is the work which is being un- 
dertaken by the non-Catholic thought of our 
age. Men who can systematise, and probe 
assertions to their base, and analyse the opera- 
tions of the human mind, are either looking 
out for such a solution of the great problem of 
the time, or are busily fashioning a solution 
for themselves. They demand some theory of 
religion and revelation, and of the inspiration 
and meaning of the Bible, which shall reject 
all objective dogmatic truth, while it professes 
&@ Cordial homage to Christianity as a religion 
sent from God. Wherever we find a man who 
€an put his opinions together, mark their con- 
sistencies and inconsistencies, and trace them 
to their origin and proof in the facts of history 
and the constitution of his own mind, there 
we see the yearning for this delivery from the 
— of uncertainty and theological conflict. 
man who can say, Why do I believe this ? 
and will never rest till he has penetrated 
through the cloud of words, and phrases, and 
meaningless repetitions which envelope the po- 
pular belief of the day, and has ascertained 
that he is not acting the part of an idiot or a 
knave, is throwing off the enthralling mystifi- 
eations which hitherto have held him power- 
less in the region of inconsistencies and phan- 
tasms of the brain, and seeking a foundation 
for believing something, even though that 
something may involve the denial of almost 
every thing he has hitherto held sacred and 
true. 





Still more satisfactory will this new philo- 
sophy appear in the eyes of the present gene- 
ration, if it can be made to include that which 
is emphatically its own darling idea, namely 
the idea of the perpetual progress of humanity 
to perfection. If the philosophico-religious 
instincts of our contemporaries do not literally 
insist upon the admission of this notion into 
any system of religion which claims their ac- 
ceptance, they are yet prepared to view with 
peculiar favour any scheme which does em- 
body it, and gives it an apparently real exist- 
ence in the history of human nature, and in 
the development of its latent powers. For the 
“progress” theory, for those who have em- 
braced it, possesses a singular charm and 
grandeur, and is in fact a species of religion 
upon which and for which they live and act; 
and therefore any theological system which 
shall be more or less based upon this idea of 
human perfectibility, will seem to them to be 
that very glorious truth itself which their souls 
are striving to attain. 

Of this state of thought and feeling Mr. 
Morell’s Philosophy of Religion is the most 
recent expression. It is an attempt to give 
definite shape and scientific form to those as- 
pirations after something not self-contradictory 
and utterly baseless, which exist in so many of 
the ablest thinkers in the world. Divested of 
all those separate dogmatic subjects on which 
Dr. Hampden has written, it is yet on the 
whole an exposition of the same theological 
philosophy as that which has made Dr. Hamp- 
den notorious, so far as any thing so confused 
can be termed philosophy at all. Mr. Morell 
is already well known as the best living Eng- 
lish historian of the speculative philosophy of 
the nineteenth century, and is a man of very 
considerable ability, and, in his own special 
subject, of considerable information. He is 
clear-headed, he writes well and intelligibly, 
he makes no needless use of technical phrase- 
ology, and he is earnest and zealous in the 
pursuit and establishment of some philosophi- 
cal system which shall respond to the demands 
of the age. Moreover, he is far superior to 
many of the grovelling and narrow notions on 
religion, morals, and human happiness, which 
possess the vulgar and the superficial mind ; 
nor is he in many respects unfair and unchari- 
table to the motives and principles of those 
whose views he most energetically combats. 
That his book will be welcomed by many a 
person who is on the look-out for a faith, there 
can be little difficulty in foreseeing. It will 
also unsettle many a mind which has rested 
content in its ignorance or its inconsistencies, 
And further, it will lead many a vigorous and 
ardent speculator into a line of thought which 
will issue in conclusions diametrically opposed 
to those to which Mr. Morell himself as yet 
has attained. In some cases, we trust, it will 
land the bewildered spirit safe in the ark of 
the one Catholic Church. As an exposition of 
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the present condition of the non-Catholic intel- 
ligence of our time and country, it deserves a 
careful attention from every one whose duty 
or inclination may call him to the study of 
modern unbelief, and of the position now be- 
ing taken up by the opponents of the Church. 
In a few years its value will be more purely 


historical, as it will be impossible either for | 
‘ts author, or for those who participate in his | 
views, to remain where they now are, or to | 
refuse to systematise their sentiments with a 


more rigorously scientific accuracy. 

As a philosophical treatise, Mr. Morell’s 
work is singularly unequal. Clear, complete, 
and remarkably well expressed in many of its 
parts, in others it is wordy, declamatory, and 
confused, Wherever its author is occupied 
simply in expounding his views of the natural 
operations of the mind, in themselves, or as 
busied with purely visible or secular objects, 
it speaks most favourably for his metaphysical 
skill and his powers of expressing himself. Not 
quite as satisfactorily, but still with consider- 
able force and discrimination, Mr. Morell ex- 
poses the hollowness and inconsistencies of what 
we may still term popular Protestantism, both 
in its Tractarian, its “ Evangelical,” and its 
old-fashioned High-Church modifications. On 
all such points his book is abundantly sufficient 
to shake the belief of thousands, and to prepare 
them to accept Mr. Morell’s own theories as 
more self-consistent and ennobling than the 
schemes which he shatters and destroys. On 
the other hand, his accounts of Catholic theo- 
logy and philosophy are founded upon an entire 
misconception of their real character, and upon 
a disgracefully limited acquaintance with the 
phenomena of the Catholic spiritual life, and 
with Catholic theology generally; and when, 
after overthrowing his adversaries, he proceeds 
to construct his own system on the ruins he 
has produced, he falls at once from the me- 


thodical, precise, and intelligible language of 


a philosopher, into something very like the 
effusions of a second-rate pulpit orator of the 
fashionable stamp, and jumbles up thoughts, 
words, definitions, and metaphors in one fluent 
stream of sentences, which consist in little more 
than a repeated reiteration of one or two ideas 
and one or two transparent fallacies, 
Of his own exact system, taken as he him- 
self puts it forward, and without stopping to 
shew its sclf-contradictions, we have no hesi- 
tation in declaring, that, if logically carried 
out, it is inconsistent with any belief in the 
im a — | As it stands, though Mr. 
JLore Would Tesolt y ny > , at : 
cats away our groueds lor Lisi 
eXists any spiritual reality whatsoever cdo 
the soul of man himself, “Itis directly 0 posed 
to mate rialism ; It makes even ete Br bates 
papi “he mere a hing Ci charge 
‘ as ssIDIEe assert} ‘ 
Mr. Morell has the faintest climmene eee 
st ¢ ering of the 
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consequences to which his system leads, 
that he entertains one whit less general r 

for Christianity as a divinely authorised rej. 
gion, than is common in a large portion of tha 
Protestant world to which he opposes himself 
Nor do we mean to assert that his idea of the 
nature of the religious life of the true Chris 
tian is not, at the least, as correct and healthy 
as that of the bulk of ordinary conscientioys 
people, who pride themselves upon upholding 
the truth of every letter in the Bible, and who 
would start with horror from the suggestion 
that there are no such things as any distine. 
tive dogmas revealed by the Gospel. We fasten 
this frightful accusation, not upon Mr. Morel, 
or upon his theory, apart from its neces 
consequences, but we do allege that his views, 
if fairly carried out, are inconsistent with the 
inspiration of Scripture, with the truth of 
Christianity, and with a belief in the existence 
of God. ‘That he will so alter his scheme as 
to make it include a belief in a Deity and in 
the excellence of natural religion, we have n 
doubt. His philosophy is not essentially op. 


| posed to Deism, or even to all external revel. 
tion. It is atheistic by the addition of on 


single element, which can be severed from the 
root and cast away, without the necessary de 
struction of the philosophy itself. Still fur. 
ther, we are quite prepared to admit, that by 


| the introduction of certain other elements, ani 


the admission of certain other facts, Mr. Mo 
rell’s philosophy would become not only cov- 


_ sistent with a belief in the truth of Christianity, 


but would necessarily lead to an acceptance 0! 
the entire Catholic system of doctrine and 
practice. His fundamental metaphysics strike 
at the very heart of Protestantism, and accord: 
ing as he shall admit one additional element 
or another in building his system upon ther 
foundations, so will he lead the mind either to 
Atheism or to Catholicism. How remarkably 
his work thus falls in with the tendencies 0 
the day, we need not stay to shew, but shal 
proceed to lay before our readers Mr. Morell’ 
views themselves, as he has stated them in the 
volume before us; and in so doing we shal 
endeavour to express ourselves in the simples 
manner that may be in our power, avoiding # 
needless use of the technical phraseology af 
metaphysics, with a view to induce the largest 
possible number of our readers to enter with 
us upon the investigation of the question. Ab- 
stract and recondite as the subject may see 
to the general reader, it is daily becoming 
such paramount practical importance in our 
generation, that we venture to solicit the % 
rious attention of all who are not absolutely 
incapable of entering upon such topics aul 
reasonings. 

Mr. Morell commences his task by am & 
amination into the nature of the processes by 
which our minds are conversant with all thing 
that exist about us and within us. He cal 


fully draws a distinction which, momentous ® 
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is, is lost sight of in common English theo- 
ical and metaphysical speculations, with a 
ult that is truly disastrous. The distinction 
this, that the intellectual understanding of 
y statement, and the full logical conviction 
t the statement in question is érue, is a 
totally different thing from that act of the 
mind by which we look at the object which 
eet statement describes as a reality. Thus, 
en I think of the table at which I am now 
Sitting, I not only give my assent to the state- 
ment that there is a certain wooden structure 
immediately before me, which is square, or 
round, or white, or brown, or standing on four 
legs or on six, and the like, as the case may 
be; but, by a separate faculty of my inner 
being, I view this table as a real existing thing, 
in my immediate presence, and which exists in 
itself, distinct from all my belief in its exist- 
ence, and from all the notions my senses con- 
to me respecting its shape, its colour, or 
the number of legs it stands upon. I not only 
understand what a table is—I not only believe 
that it is true that a certain individual table is 
in this very roomn—but I regard this table as 
@ positive reality, whose existence with refer- 
ence to myself I can no more practically ignore 
than I can ignore my own existence. 

Again: I am conversing, say, with a certain 
friend, whom we may call A. B.; I not only 
believe that it is a true proposition to assert 
that such an individual as A. B. exists, that 
his mind has certain qualities, that he is to be 
described as a man, that he can think, and 
reason, and feel, and that his intelligence has 
@ power of communicating with my intelli- 
gence.—I not only comprehend what is meant 
when it is asserted that A. B. is a man, and 
that he is in my company, and am able to 
prove the truth of this assertion, but I actu- 
ally view the inner nature of A. B. (call it 

or mind, or intelligence, or what you 
will), as a thing, by a peculiar faculty in my 
Own mind which responds to the manifestation 
of a man thus made to me from without, which 
Vivifies my conceptions, and enables me not 
only to be busy with ideas, but to hold con- 
verse with realities. 

Again,—though here we are applying this 

| truth in a particular instance in which 

r. Morell has failed to give a definite ex- 
pression to his own views,—the process of our 
minds is precisely the same in all subjects re- 
lating to Almighty God himself. It is neces- 
sary not only to comprehend the meaning of 
certain doctrinal statements respecting the Di- 
vine nature, and to believe, on satisfactory 
proof, that there really ts a God; but also, if 
we would not mock ourselves with the phan- 
toms of our imagination and the trickeries of 

ical puzzle, to view the Deity by a certain 

Fitual vision, as an actually existing being, 
a8 a reality, as truly near us and around us, 
and existing apart from our mere know- 
ledge of Him, as the table at which we sit, or 
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the friend with whom we converse. I may 
believe that there is a God, and yet no more 
look at God himself with the eye of my soul, 
than I can look with the eyes of my body at 
the men and women who are now in New 
South Wales or in China. We are not speak- 
ing, of course, of what is termed the beatific 
vision, by which the soul sees God face to face, 
as we now look upon the trees, fields, and 
flowers around us; but of that power which 
enables us to regard Him, not merely as the 
subject of certain theological or metaphysical 
statements, but as a reality —as being literally 
around us, and within us, and as having at this 
very moment all that awful power over us 
which belongs to Him by the very fact of his 
being God. 

That this faculty of realising the existence 
and presence of spiritual things is wholly dis- 
tinct from a belief in the doctrine that there is 
a God, any person may ascertain for himself 
by an examination into the results of his own 
experience. Let any man abstract his atten- 
tion from the visible objects that surround him, 
and from all those subjects of secular thought 
which ordinarily occupy his mind, and ask 
himself whether he is conscious of the actual 
existence and presence of Almighty God, in 
the same natural, easy, necessary way that he 
recognises the existence and presence of the 
companions with whom he is conversing, or of 
the house in which he is sitting. The result of 
such an investigation of their own conscious- 
ness, with the immense majority of men, would 
be an acknowledgment that though they have 
an idea of God, and are convinced that there 
ts a God, and cannot wholly shake off the idea 
that they are responsible to Him for their ac- 
tions, yet nevertheless God is not to them a 
present, living reality. And from the rest of 
the world, to whom God is not only the sub- 
ject of a doctrine, but an actual being, we 
should receive a similar acknowledgment that 
this power of viewing Him as a present God 
is essentially distinct in kind from their intel- 
lectual belief that He exists, and is possessed 
of such and such attributes. 

Hence it follows, that a person may be tho- 
roughly conversant with every theological sys- 
tem, as drawn out into definite, dogmatic state- 
ments ; and may, still further, be most fully 
convinced that certain doctrines are true; and 
yet be utterly destitute of all actual religion, 
and of all power of viewing God, and the va- 
rious spiritual things which these doctrines 
declare, as positive, existing realities; and also 
of acting éowards them as thus existing. 

Again: it follows, that the mere presentation 
to the mind of any doctrinal statements by no 
means necessarily implies a communication to 
the mind of that particular faculty which en- 
ables us to look at the real objects which those 
statements define. We may convince a man 
that Christianity is true, and the Bible inspired, 
and that every article in the Apostles’ Creed 
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sa rizidly correct definition of divine realities, 
without having made a step towards bringing 
him into actual mental contact with the things 
‘n whose existence he has come to believe. 
And consequently, he must have the power of 
viewing God as a reality inherent in him by 
his nature, awaiting only the presence of the 
necessary outward statements to call it into 
active life and energy ; or else, if he is ever to 
have any positive religion towards God, that 
faculty must be communicated to him from 
without, by God himself. The same course 
also must be pursued in reference to the va- 
rious doctrines which God may reveal to man. 
The mere revelation of these ideas to our In- 
telligence will not suffice to bring ws, as sen- 
tient, acting creatures, into real communica- 
tion with the things whose existence we have 
learned. Either a corresponding faculty for 
beholding them must be lying dormant in us 
by nature, or it must be granted us by the 
same Power which first created us. 

This distinction, then, though very vaguely 
carried out by Mr. Morell in reference to the 
objects of the invisible world, is the first fact 
which he lays down, and it forms the basis of 
his system. 

Next, he assumes that there does exist a 
Supreme Being, who made us all, and to whom 
we owe undivided allegiance; and also, that 
Christianity is a true religion, and that the 
books of the Old and New Testaments are 
authentic and genuine writings, and ina certain 
sense (which he afterwards defines) inspired. 
At the same time, he absolutely denies that 
‘there exists any external authority whatsoever 
which has a right to explain the meaning of 
tle Scriptures to the individual mind, whe- 
ther by means of a traditional interpretation, 
or Pi virtue of a special illumination from on 
high. 
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of Christianity to the lowest number and the 
slightest importance. 

On the whole, Mr. Morell’s theory may be 
summed up as follows :—There is a God, jp. 
finite in power, greatness, and mercy, in whos 
hands we all are placed, and who desires the 
happiness of all his creatures. Man is, in q 
certain sense, a fallen being; not, indeed, iy 
the Catholic and ordinary Protestant sense, by 
a real and inherited corruption, but by the in. 
fluence of the disordered and injurious state of 
circumstances in which he is placed. His m. 
ture is essentially noble, pure, and benevolent, 
and needs only to be drawn out and developel 


_ by favouring powers to become a copy of the 
_ Divinity, happy now, and glorious for ever 


hereafter. 


Eighteen hundred years ago, Gol 
made a special revelation to man, the circum 
stances of which were afterwards recorded in 
the books of the New Testament. A certain 
individual, Jesus Christ, was born, and highly 
gifted with all virtue and wisdom, in order t 
bring to bear upon mankind the influence o 


the moral perfections of the Deity. He livei 


Then, further, it is Mr. Morell’s opinion that | 


no hiterpretation whatsoever of any portion of 
the Bible is to be depended on as strictly true 
“ hich does not find its exact correlative in some 
in ard faculty of the human mind, which may 
vivily the idea presented to the intelligence, 
and enable us not merely to understand the 
meaning of the dogmatic statement, but also to 
view t he actual spiritual reality by a direct inene 
tal vision. Only those things with which we 
are thus conversant will he allow to be in any 
sense really a part of Christianity, or a revela- 
ee sp God to man. Creeds, articles, theo- 
ozicat systems, dogmatic statements the 
of Councils, Poy Ss, OF private cre 
alike sets aside as mere collections of | ais ; 
ideas—as forms of words sh, = “ay 

rds, comprehensible, in- 


deed, to the intellect, but having no actual ex- 
istence for the living, religious soul. As far as 
truth or falsehood are concerned. he view iT 
Christian sects as te 
Phey are all equally right —or rather, all 
those, of course, being nearest 


‘0 reduce the supposed doctrines 


equally wrong: 
the truth w! 





standing on equal ground. | 





a life of spotless purity, and died by a martyr 
dom of so touching a character, that the knov- 
ledge of what he said and did is sufficient, wher 
duly pondered on, to awaken all the latent er 
cellence of humanity, to attract man to the 
practice of every virtue, and to redeem him- 
as Mr. Morell interprets the word “redemp 
tion” —from his fallen state of misery and sit 
fulness. The manifestation of the moral punty 
and excellence of God in the life and death 0 
Jesus constitutes the essence of Christianity 
This alone is Christianity ; this is the revelatiot 
made from God to man. It is false to say thi! 
God actually communicated a set of dogms 
to the human intellect, and called them at 
velation. Such doctrines would be no revelt 
tion at all, but a mere sct of ideas, worthles 
in themselves, and not capable of being reall 
accepted by the enlightened mind, because the! 
met with no corresponding faculties in the he 
man heart, and did not awake it to the ful 
ment of the end of its being. Christiamty*! 
revelation, because it acts upon our moral i 
ture, stimulating in us what is good, arousil: 
our sympathies for the good deeds and suff 
ings of Jesus Christ, and counteracting the 
fluence of bad men and vicious habits by 
perfect example, and by the example of 
first followers. Other doctrinal truth there* 
none, and there can be none, because thet 
exists no corresponding faculty in man whic 
might enable him to view any suppose 
trines as realities. 
When, having thus destroyed all doctrit# 
truth, our author further proceeds to determi 
What system of morals is to be accepted ® 
that upon which Jesus Christ himself 
and Which is most conformable to the tent 
cies of uninjured humanity, he lays it dow 
as a rule, that nothing is to be depended upt 
as certainly pure and right except what ca 
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hewn to be common to the whole human race 
all ages and nations. This rule also is to 
qualified by a reservation in favour of the 
finciple of the progress of humanity towards 
perfection. Mr. Morell is of opinion that the 
Various moral errors which were characteristic 
past times are undergoing a process of gra- 
1 elimination from our race, and that, in the 
o what is evil will be gone, and a residuum 
spotless excellence remain. How, in the 
mean time, Mr. Morell or any other individual 
should be lucky enough to anticipate the dis- 
coverics of futurity, it is not for us to inquire. 
We are only stating our author's theories, and 
not vouching for their self-consistency. 

In truth, Mr. Morell’s inconsistencies and 
absurdities are so numerous and so palpable, 
that we hardly know where to begin in laying 
them bare. In the first place, his system does 
not even provide for a practical religious be- 
lief in the existence of a God at all. He leads 
us to suppose that he considers that the foun- 
dation of all our knowledge, except the mere 
perceptions of the senses, consists in the old 
doctrine, “Cogito, ergo sum ;”’ 1 think, there- 
fore 1 exist. At the same time, he omits to 
account, on his own principles, for our know- 
ledge that there is a God, and for our capacity 
for knowing Him religiously, that is, not as 
a mere logical abstraction, or the subject of 
a dogmatic statement. He shirks the whole 
question of the origin of our religious ideas, 
not stating when and how we come to believe 
in God, and to regard Him practically with 
awe, fear, or love; but assuming at one time 
that we know God naturally, at another time 
that we know nothing naturally. He tells us 
nothing of the time or cause of that deterio- 
ration which he supposes to have taken place 
inthe human race. He seems never to have 
asked himself how men first invented lan- 
guage, or by what process an idea of God is 
to be communicated to those who have it not. 
With all the appearance of a profoundly philo- 
sophical system, his book leaves untouched 
almost all the questions which are really in- 
volyed in the discussion, and serves in one 
part to destroy the very opinions which in 
another it seeks to build up. 

Again, was there ever any thing more per- 
verse and blind than the assertion that Scrip- 
ture is a mere historical book, and not a reve- 
lation of distinct doctrines? We are not, of 
course, alleging that swch and such doctrines are 
contained in it; but ifa person can with grave 
countenance profess to believe that it contains 
mo dogmas, and is merely designed to work 

our moral feelings, he needs scarcely a 
single further step in infatuation to assert that 
Eucelid’s Elements convey no information on 
the properties of circles and triangles. Open 
the New Testament at random, and see if page 
after page does not positively make some de- 
elaration or other respecting the nature of God, 
the inhabitants of the invisible world, the per- 





son, office, and nature of Jesus Christ, the efli- 
cacy of sacraments, the present supernatural 
relations and future destiny of man. Mr. 
Morell’s idea (which he holds in common 
with all the followers of what are called the 
philosophical schools of modern Trance and 
Germany), that the Bible contains no doc- 
trines, is in fact so glaring an absurdity that 
it has only to be steadily contemplated in 
order to appear ludicrous. It passes all 
bounds of ordinary folly, to tell us that Serip- 
ture is nothing more than a story with a 
moral, and that it does litthke more good to 
man than might be equally well accomplished 
by a well-written touching novel. If Chris- 
tianity, as originally taught by our Lord and 
the Apostles, and afterwards recorded more 
or less in the Scriptures, was nothing more 
than the spectacle of the life and death of an 
eminently good man, of which the great de- 
sign was to work upon the natural moral 
sentiments of mankind, unquestionably the 
Bible is the most preposterously clumsy con- 
trivance ever devised by bungling blunderers. 
Never was there a book written which to the 
common sense of all mankind would seem so 
clearly to be intended for a purpose for which 
in reality it never was designed at all. 

How confused and inaccurate is Mr. Mo- 
rell’s use of the word revelation, need scarcely 
be insisted on. What does he really mean by 


the word at ail? The word revelation—if it 
means any thing, and is not a mere tinkling 


sound—imports the communication of an idea 
to the intelligence. Unless something is told 
by Christianity which was not known before, 
there is no more revelation in it than there is 
in Shakespeare’s plays) When Mr. Morell 
says that Christianity is a revelation, in that 
it stirs up the moral nature of man, by pre- 
senting to our contemplation the life and death 
of the most pure and holy of the sons of men, 
he is confusing the notions of thought and 
feeling, and mistaking the operations of the 
heart for those of the head. If Christianity 
has no doctrines, it may perhaps be a very 
pleasing moral exhibition, calculated to touch 
the emotions of mankind; but to call it a re- 
velation would be a gross abuse of terms, un- 
worthy both of a philosopher and an honest 
man. 

Such, again, are our author’s ideas of tnspi- 
ration. He tells us that the inspiration of the 
writers of the New ‘Testament, and of the 
Apostles generally, consisted, in plain Eng- 
lish, in their being extraordinarily good men. 
They loved virtue and hated vice, to an extent 
inferior only to the perfections of Jesus Christ 
himself. Hence, when they saw the excel- 
lence of their master’s life, it made a much 
deeper impression upon them than upon the 
wicked Jews, and awakened their moral sensi- 
hilities to a correspondingly rare degree of 
healthy life. ‘To call this inspiration is simply 
nonsense, unless Mr. Morell is prepared to 
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admit that every morally good man is inspired 
in the same sense as the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists. Does he really wish us to believe -" 
Socrates was inspired in the same sense as St. 
Paul, and that he, Mr. Morell himself, is also 
inspired ? What is this but solemn trifling 
and timid cowardice? Let Mr. Morell speak 
out like an honest man, and say at once that 
the Bible is not inspired, and we shall at least 
know what he means, and be able to make 
use of the common words of the English lan- 
guage. But let him not, as he has now done, 
commence by overthrowing all the Protestant 
proofs of the inspiration of Scripture, and 
then, rather than aeecpt the only real proof 
of its inspiration which exists, seek to palm 
upon us a mystification of high-sounding 
phrases, which serve only to mislead the cre- 
dulous and the unwary. 

We must further ask for an answer to the 
query, How does Mr. Morell know that the 
Apostles and Evangelists were better men than 
David Hume or Jean Jacques Rousseau ? 
How does he know that forgiveness is better 
than revenge, and humility than pride? Who 
told him this? If he is to judge the Apostles 
by his own moral feelings, let him bring for- 
ward his credentials, and prove his right to 
establish such a test. If lam to judge by what 
is common to human nature, I shall certainly 
decide, that a naked Indian scalping his victim 
is more worthy of imitation than St. Stephen 
praying for his murderers. Mr. Morell and 
his fellow-philosophers tell me the reverse ; but 
who are they? ‘Take all the inhabitants of civil- 
ised Europe, and observe on which principle 
nineteen-twentieths of them still act; and you 
will find that the Indian unites the suffrages of 
civilised nations in his favour, while the world 
laughs at those who would follow in the steps 
of St. Stephen. Why should I believe Mr. 
Morell against ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred men in the whole human race? If I am 
to test the inspiration of the Apostles by the 
accordance of their lives with those feelings 
ter 

é St. John, and Ahab 
the king to Elias the prophet. 

In reply to these difficulties Mr. Morell in- 
cheesey cee eee 
towards a just ap seaiediien — ay 
racter of Christiangty He id mane 
certain towards what ; oma : ite i a 
ns derloenet a comeetione humanity 
count these, and these \e arily tends,” and ace 

; »é alone, to be absolutely 
certain truths. To this notion common sen A 
at once objects, that the whole id thie 
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kind has incessantly repeated the same phen, 
menon of advance in one direction for a tj 

only to retrace its steps and fall back into js 
pristine state. If progress is the law of hy. 
manity, how came our race ever to be deterio. 
rated? And if it has not yet advanced to jx 
perfection, and the highest light and wisdon 
is still confined to a few, how do these fey 
prove that they are right, and the majority ay 
wrong? Am I to wait to learn the elemens 
of morals until this doctrine of progress ey 
be proved to my full satisfaction ; and they 
when it is proved, am I to accept Mr. Mo. 
rell’s, or any other man’s, opinion as to th 
ideas to which humanity zecessarily tends 
while I see the majority of my fellow-creature 
taking a directly opposite view of what is pur 
and great? Mr. Morell tells me that the for. 
giveness of injuries is a virtue to which th 
world is progressing, and that therefore such 
forgiveness is a part of Christianity. AmIt 
suspend my judgment on this momentous qie- 
tion till I can learn that mankind is not go. 
ing backwards instead of forwards; and then, 
further, believe that the human race tends 
the practice of forgiveness, while not one ma 
ina hundred ever thinks of such a thing it 
the present day? What is this but a childis 
trifling with all that is pure, holy, and divine! 
What is it but a vicious reasoning in a cite 
so transparent as to be seen through by: 
child? I desire to learn what constitutes 
man’s perfection ; I therefore look abroad au 
see mankind embracing diametrically oppost 
notions on the subject. In order to judge be 
tween what is true and false, I must myself 
in a higher state than the majority of my fe 
lows, z.c. I must already know what perlee 
tion is, and be aiming at it. ‘The whole s+ 
tem is absurd; it is making every man a Gol 


| to himself, and authorising him to test all spi 


ritual truth by his own perceptions, and to sj 
that nothing is worthy of love for which le 
himself has no affection. Such is the simp: 
city and the logic of what it is the fashion! 
term philosophy. 

To proceed, however, to another point: Me 
Morell rightly observes, that to overlook th 
tendency of man to some religion or other! 
as unreasonable as it would be to overlook bi 
tendency to acquire property. He views ¥ 
ligion as one of the great phenomena of the 
history of our species; and therefore 
it as essentially a real integral portion of 
nature, tending to what is good, and calling 
for analysis on the part of the philosophic 
observer, in order that what is essential to * 
existence and perfection may be aistings 
from what is accidental. Accordingly, he be 
made the characteristics of the religious _ 
stinct in man a matter of careful study, ® 
believes himself to be in possession of 
great facts of the religious experience " 
human race, Unfortunately, howeveb © 
Phenomena of one vast religious body ” 








‘the existence of the visible universe. 








irely escaped his notice. He knows no- 
g of the religious life of the Catholic 
urch. His studies have been confined to 
athenism and Protestantism; of the facts 
f Catholicism he knows no more than he 
nows what will take place in the world some 
fentury hence. Consequently, whatever he 
¥ on the nature of the Catholic’s thoughts, 
aith, feelings, and motives, is either diametri- 
eally contrary to fact, or so superficial as to 
be of no value whatever. All he really is ac- 
qvainted with is the course of modern German 
sceptical thought. We have little hesitation 
im saying, that he has perhaps never studied 
the writings of a Catholic theologian, or asce- 
tical, or devotional, or philosophical writer, 
except some fragments of the schoolmen ; nor 
has he attempted to make himself acquainted 
with the actual nature of the Catholic religion, 
as it lives and works in the minds of his fellow- 
countrymen at the present day. With such 
fundamental deficiencies in his knowledge, it 
will be evident that Mr. Morell is about as 
ble of expounding the real philosophy of 
ion, as a ploughboy who had never left his 
native fields would be of superintending the 
construction of a steam-engine. 
~ Had he studied, with clear unprejudiced eye, 
the real facts and phenomena of Catholicism, 
asa religion and a philosophy, he would have 
seen all made clear and harmonious; he would 
have learnt that the metaphysical truth which 
he is so careful to establish at the commence- 


Ment of his essay is recognised by one of the 


most elementary doctrines of Catholicism, viz. 
that a man may have the most complete intel- 
lectual comprehension of, and belief in, the 
whole scientific system of dogmatic Christi- 
anity, and yet be at once destitute of all real 
religion, and of that inward faculty by which 
the mind contemplates the realities of the in- 
Visible world. At the same time, we should 
distinctly deny to him his assertion, that by 
Mature man does, as a fact, look out from the 
pths of his soul, and contemplate the Al- 
hty God asa really existing, present being. 
believe that, whatever man may think, 
whatever he may believe, whatever he may 
know, by the development and operation of 
his natural faculties, a fresh faculty must be 
communicated to him, in order to convert his 
intellectual ideas into things, and to enable him 
to view his God and the unseen beings of the 
itual world with a mental vision as real as 

t corporeal sight with which he recognises 
This we 
say is faith —a gift from God, wrought in the 
intelligence of man by the hand of God, and 
Mot existing in us by the nature with which 
we are born. 

Further, when Mr. Morell would assume 
that we cannot attain to any absolute cer- 
‘tainty of the existence of spiritual things, or 
‘the truth of the peculiar dogmas of Christi- 
‘anity, because they must come to the mind as 
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mere intellectual abstractions, and not as con- 
crete realities visible to the eye of the mind, 
we at once deny the assertion. We allege that 
the truth of a statement can be proved by the 
most unanswerable and perfectly satisfactory 
reasoning, although it does first come to the 
mind in the form of a verbal proposition. We 
would ask Mr. Morell how he knows that God 
is omnipresent, omniscient, infinitely just, or 
infinitely merciful, except by some logical 
proof or other, apart from his own internal 
consciousness? Is he prepared to say that 
it is no part of Christianity to believe that 
God possesses these attributes which we have 
named, because they are by their very nature 
beyond the contemplation and comprehension 
of all mankind? Is he bold enough to say 
that he does not know that God is eternal, 
because he himself cannot form a conception 
of eternity? We assert, on the other hand, 
that though these attributes of the Divinity, 
and all the other doctrines of Christianity, 
first come to our intelligence clothed in the 
form of verbal statements and purely intellec- 
tual ideas, yet they can be proved to be true 
with as unerring a certainty as any truth, not 
purely mathematical, in the whole range of 
mortal knowledge. Distinct as is a logical 
proof from a spiritual perception, it is impos- 
sible to deny that the logical proof of theolo- 
gical doctrines may be made sufficiently clear 
to bind us as a matter of duty to believe them, 
without introducing a universal scepticism, and 
a slavery to the basest passions of sense. 

In truth, Mr. Morell is a timid thinker, who 
is afraid to carry out his principles to a legiti- 
mate conclusion. He is afraid of the conse- 
quences of his speculations, and his heart is 
better than his head. He will not be a Ca- 
tholic, he cannot be a Protestant, and he dare 
not be an Infidel. He knows too little for the 
first alternative ; he knows too much for the 
second ; his feelings revolt from the thought 
of the third. ‘Therefore he follows the crowd 
in inventing a mongrel system and calling it 
philosophy. He will not deny the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of Scripture, but he re- 
duces the awful events of Gethsemane and 
Calvary to the scenes of a melodrama. He 
will not say that Scripture is not inspired, but 
he protests that inspiration means nothing but 
moral goodness. He will not deny the great 
facts of history, but he sets them aside and 
puts forward a theory in their place. And 
this he believes to be the “ philosophy of reli- 
gion.” We will not say that he himseif is 
neither a philosopher nor a Christian; but we 
cannot admit that his system is either philo- 
sophy or Christianity. On the contrary, and 
without casting the slightest slur upon its ex+ 
pounder’s intentions, we regard it as a mere 
imposture, sufficiently plausible to deceive the 
undiscerning and credulous, but alien alike to 
common sense, to historical truth, and to all 
the instincts of the devout Christian heart. 
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Mr. Froude is a writer of a diflerent stamp 
from Mr. Morell. More keen, more acute, 
more daring, less given to systematising and 
balancing, and with spiritual sensibilities of a 
wholly different order, he has put forward a 
book which has startled the University of Ox- 
ford, and caused a commotion in the world of 
criticism and popular Protestantism, while Mr. 
Morell’s less bold avowal of his sentiments will 
probably altogether escape the notice of ana- 
thematising tutors and horror-stricken critics, 
aud its author will retain his post of Inspector 
of Schools, unmolested by that well-meaning, 
or cowardly, spirit which has cancelled the 
scholastic appointment that had been conferred 
upon Mr. Froude in connexion with Uni- 
versity College in London. Newspaper report 
has already told our readers that the Nemesis 
of Faith was burnt by Mr. Sewell, a brother- 
fellow of Mr. Froude in Exeter College; that 
Mr. Froude himself speedily thought it neces- 
sary to resign his fellowship, in order to avoid 
legal measures for his ejectment; that he has 
been made the subject of a great deal of criti- 
cism and correspondence in the public journals, 
and that his appointment to the mastership of 
a school in Hobart Town has been cancelled. 
Aud considering the mingled good feeling, 
prudery, and shallowness of our time, we can- 
not wonder that this has been the result of the 
tale before us. 

Its plot is briefly as follows: Its hero, 
Markham Sutherland, is a young Oxford man, 
who learns at the University to see into the 
hollowness of the religionism of the day, takes 
up fo a certain extent with the teaching of the 
chief leader of the Tractarian school, after a 
while refuses to accompany his master any fur- 
ther, takes to reading German books, and to 
trifling, the oretically, with the elementary laws 
of morality, and by the time the period for his 
ordination has arrived, is become a Socinian in 
his opinions. He keeps this, however, secret 
from his father and family, though he unbo- 


soms himself to his uncle, a Dean, who treats | 


his theological difficultics as a sort of spiritual 
measles or hooping-cough, incidental to vouth, 
but soon to be got over; and, persuaded by 
this uncle, Markham is ordained and takes a 
living. ‘Lhere he remains for a twelvemonth, 
avoiding controversy and society ; but in the 
end is dragged out to an avowal of his views 
by an impertinent parson who visits his neigh- 
hourhood, and is straightway denounced to his 
Bishop. The Bishop sends for him, treats him 
with the utmost forbearance and kindness, 
which so touches Sutherland’s heart, that he 
tells the Bishop all, and resigns his rectory. 
He then goes abroad to Italy, and spends a 
winter at Como, There he meets with a Mrs. 
Leonard and her husband, originally united by 
a marvage de convenance, and with no love for 
each other still. Sutherland falls in love with 
the lady, who, with her little girl, is frequently 
left by her husband, while he goes on sporting 
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| expeditions elsewhere. Mrs. Leonard also falls 


in love, aud much more deeply, with Markham, 
who, the moment he finds how matters are 
turning, entreats the husband to return. Mean- 
while, Mr. Leonard delaying, on a certain even- 
ing, on the lake, the little girl catches cold, and 
dies of a fever. Markham, stricken with terror, 
and regarding the blow as a kind of interposi- 
tion of Providence to save him and Mrs. Leon- 
ard from further sin and ruin, flies the house, 
writes to her to bid her farewell, and prepares 
to take poison, which he always carries about 
with him. Just as he is about to drink it, 
a Deus ex machind appears, in the shape of 
the Father Superior of the English Oratory 
(under the name of Mornington), stops the 
crime, and leads Markham to make a general 
confession, preparatory to reception into the 
Catholic Church. This reception soon after 
takes place; but the neophyte’s faith being 
based on mere impulse and excited feeling, 
rapidly falls away, and he dies an Atheist. | 
Mrs. Leonard summons her husband, tells 
him all, and arranges with him that she shall 
live as a boarder in an Italian convent, where, 
after a while, she would have become a Ca- 
tholic, if she could have persuaded herself that 
she had committed a sin in loving Sutherland. 
As she will not do this, she remains a Protest- 
ant, and dies forgiven by her husband. Mr. 
Froude also informs us that, after death, she, 
and her child, and her husband, and Markham, 
are to meet in bliss, and live together for ever. 

The way in which this strange tale is told is 
inartificial in the extreme; but it is carried on 
with unfailing spirit and vivacity, and abounds 
with hard hits against Protestant follies, world- 
liness, and theological deceptions ; and presents 
here and there a scene or a passage of very 
great beauty and tenderness. On the whole, 
it is one of the most painful books we ever 
read. So manifestly painting the author’s own 
mind and course of thought, that it is impos- 
sible to peruse it as a mere fiction, it leaves an 
impression of the deepest sorrow for the fate of 
its unhappy author, and a vivid sense of the 
deadly snares and perils which encompass poor 
ignorant man in his passage through mortality. 
We view the mind that thus pours itself forth 
with mingled awe, sympathy, and severity ; 
while, as its daring speculations compel us 
again and again to test the foundations of our 
own belief, we rejoice with a more heartfelt 
Joy that we ourselves are sheltered in an ark 
which rides in peace over the waves, in whose 
depths are whelmed the shattered forms of 
those who cannot and will not believe. 

We are not disposed to follow Mr. Froude 
through the whole progress of his thoughts, 
from old-fashioned Church-of-England Pro- 
testantism, to that awful end which he seems 
to have reached; but shall content ourselves 
with pointing out what we have little doubt is 
the secret poison which has eaten into his soul. 
Rejected also as he is now by all his former 
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associates, and cast, for all we know, penniless 
upon the celdness and cruelties of a world 
which will not dare to express its sympathies 
for his views, however in secret it may share 
his scepticism, we have no wish to add needless 
poignancy to his sufferings, or to impel him 
finally to conclusions from which we would 
fain believe that he still in some measure 
shrinks. Whatsoever, then, we may say of the 
life of Sutherland, we venture no assertion as 
to the identity of Mr. Froude’s mind with that 
of his hero; we leave it to him to judge how 
far our remarks apply to himself, and how far 
he is morally guilty in what he has done. 

One thing alone we must say of Mr. Froude 
personally ; this is, that if he is not absolutely 
certain of the truth of his conclusions —if he 
yet doubts whether, after all, he may not be 
the victim of perverted reasonings and cor- 
rupted feelings—if he still believes that the 
Bible may be inspired, and that Jesus Christ 
may be the Eternal Son of God, and his death 
the atonement for our sins—if he is not calmly, 
permanently, profoundly sure that the ordinary 


faith of Christians is a lie and a curse to hu- | 


manity—he has been guilty ofa frightful deed, 
in thus making pwblic his terrible thoughts ; 
and all the sufferings he may endure will not 
compensate for the outrage he has committed 
upon every thing most precious to his friends 
and his fellow-men. From his book itself, and 
from his letter to one of the newspapers, we 
fear, while we hope, that he is not certain of 
his conclusions. We fear it, because he must 
thus have added to the awful weight of his 
responsibilities; we hope it, because it may 
thus be still possible that his better nature may 
prevail, and he may see that God is no de- 
ceiver, and that there is such a thing as sin on 
earth and mercy in heaven. 

The idea, then, which is the fruitful source 
of Sutherland’s Atheism or Deism (whichever 
it is to be called) lies in this—that he does not 
believe that there is such a thing as sin. All 
else is but the result of this idea—its workings, 
its applications, ‘its legitimate consequences. 
He denies the free-will of man in the most 
rigid and «vsolute sense. He imagines that, 
in our mental and moral acts, we are ruled by 
an inexorable law, and forced to yield to the 
impulses of present passion and inclination as 
irresistibly as a stone is forced to fall to the 
earth by the attraction of gravitation. He 
would have us even believe that no man ever 
thinks he is acting against his own best inte- 
rests when he is committing a guilty act—an 
untruth so glaring, that Mr. Froude would not 
have ventured upon putting it on paper if he 
had walked into the first gambling-house or 
den of thieves which he had encountered in a 
walk in the streets of London, and consulted 
its inmates as to their own thoughts and feel- 
ings. Hence every thing that appears in the 
Bible as being in any sense the punishment of 
sin, or the atonement of sin, is regarded by 
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Sutherland as horrible and monstrous ; while 
he is not for a moment conscious that, in the 
very expression of his indignation against what 
he considers horrible and monstrous, he is giv- 
ing the lie to his theories, and asserting that 
there is such a thing as virtue and vice among 
men. 

But how is it that Markham Sutherland is 
content to believe that there is no such thing 
as sin existing, while the concurrent voice of 
humanity (save that of some few scattered 
dreamers in various ages) asserts the very re- 
verse? The entire course of his history, as 
here related by himself, betrays the awful 
source of the delusion: he never practically 
laboured to control self, or to do what he 
really believed to be right. All through the 
story we see the same spirit at work. From 
the first, Sutherland does not act upon his 
convictions. He has no practical religion. 
His religion is a sentiment, an abstraction, a 
dream, a poetic fiction. From boyhood till 
the last awful day, he shews no sign of any 
habitual efforts to control his waywardness— 
to live for the sake of others—to pray when he 
believed he ought to pray. He speculates, 
but does not act. He loves to destroy, but 
has little taste for building up. Ue is willing 
to dash to pieces the faith of a whole world, 
though himself unprepared with any other sys- 
tem of éruth to substitute in its stead. There- 
fore he does not know what sin is by expe- 
rience, because he does not know what virtue 
is. He appears never to have gone through 
those fearful struggles with self, with passion, 
with pride, with indolence, which convince the 
rest of mankind that, whatever else be a false- 
hood and a fiction, siz at least is a reality. 
Thus, not knowing it practically, he speedily 
comes to deny its existence theoretically. Not 
being habituated to exercise his free-will ex- 
cept in accordance with the dictates of feeling, 
passion, and fancy, he ultimately ceases to be 
conscious of any freedom to choose between 
one course and another. By a protracted 
course of inaction, his will has become power- 
less, except to obey as a helpless slave. He 
accounts it impossible to resist, because he has 
so long neglected even to attempt resistance. 
This, indeed, is the almost invariable source of 
a belief in fatalism. No man who ¢éries to he 
free can deny the possibility of freedom. It is 
only the willing slave who looks upon liberty 
as a blessing beyond his aim. 

Such is Mr. Froude’s story. How sad it is, 
how terrible, how shocking to all that is best 
and holiest in our hearts, he must himself be 
ready to acknowledge. It is, however, but 
the natural reaction of the course of ideas 
which has of late years prevailed in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and among many of the 
most thoughtful members of the Anglican 
Church. Men who are in the slightest degree 
in earnest cannot put up with the worn-out 
technicalities and impositions upon common 
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sense, which form the staple of the creed of 
contented Protestant Churchmen. The mere 
sight of the conflict which goes on in the 
intellectual world without them, impels them 
to test the foundations of their own belief, and 
thus drives them onwards either to Catholi- 
cism, to infidelity, or to conscious hypocrisy. 
A man cannot look the great facts of life and 
death in the face, and accept the common- 
place conventionalism of Anglicanism and 
Evangelicalism as a solution of their awful 
mystery. If he would rise above the grovel- 
ling herd, and be something more than a 
machine for eating and drinking and bab- 
bling, he must close with one view or the 
other, and become either a Catholic or a scep- 
tic. Mr. Morell and Mr. Froude are alike 
but spokesmen of the age in which they write. 


They give utterance to the thoughts which | 


cause the hearts of all deep-thinking men to 
throb with anguish; and they do but prepare 
the way for a further advance in the same di- 
rection, when all they who are not children of 
the Catholic Church will avow themselves open 
enemies of Jesus Christ and of his Gospel. At 
present, indeed, this generation knows not its 
own principles, and imagines itself eminently 
pious and Christian. But the day is at hand 


when these deceptions will be scattered and | | ore intolerable. I suppose the angels do not stimu- 


disowned, and we shall behold a literal fulfil- 


ment of our Lord’s words, “He that is not 
with me, is against me.” 

We conclude with a few extracts from Mr. 
Froude’s pages, which will shew how keenly 
he dissects the follies and impostures of the 
vulgar life of the day, and how mournful is 
“em wreck to which a fatal delusion is reducing 
uimiself : 


‘**T cannot understand,’’ writes Sutherland, in the let- 
ter with which the story opens, ‘* why, as a body, clergy- 


men are so fatally uninteresting ; they who through all | 


their waking hours ought to have for their one thought 
the deepest and most absorbing interests of humanity. It 
is the curse of making it a profession—a road to get on 
upon, to succeed in life upon. The base stain is appa- 
rent in their very language, too sad an index of what 
they are. Their ‘ duty,’ what is it ?—to patter through 
the two Sunday services. For a little money one of 
them will undertake the other’s duty for him. And of 
what do they all aim at ?—getting livings! not cures 
souls, but divings; something which will keep their 
wretched bodies living in the comforts they have found 
indispensable. What business have they, any one of 


them, with a thought of what becomes of their poor | : : 
. hind +, | a8 the remedy for all the ills of suffering hu- 


wretched selves at all? To hear them preaching, to 
hear the words they use in these same duties of theirs, 
one would suppose they really believed that getting on, 
and getting rich, and getting comfortable, were quite 
the last things a Christian should propose to himself, 
Phe Y certainly say so, Alas! with the mass of them, 
the pulpit keeps its old meaning, and is but a stage. 
Off the stage there is the old prate of the old world 
stories, the patronage of this rich man and that, the 
vacant benefice or cathedral stall. So and so, lucky 
fellow, has married a bishop’s daughter, and the bishop 
himself has the best dressed wife and the best equipage 
in London; and oh, bitterest satire of all! the very 
pulpit eloquence with which they can paint the better 
life, the beauty of Christianity, is valued only but as a 
means of advancing them into what they condemn,” 


Another letter thus describes his position 
among his flock : 

“My dear Friend,—Something very uncomfortable 
has befallen me: a fool can fire a powder-magazine as 
well as the wisest of us; and in spite of the mournful 
absurdity which hangs about the story, I cannot tell 
in what disaster it may not conclude. However, I will 
not anticipate; you shall have it all ab initio. You 
know, in all large towns, there are those very detestable 
things, religious tea-parties. In this place, where there 
are such a number of business people, who have either 
retired from business themselves, or have withdrawn 
their families out of its atmosphere to make idle ladies 
and gentlemen of them, they are particularly rife ; all 
people want some excitement, und as they are in too 
uneasy a position in this world, and common ordinary 
intercourse with one another is too vulgar to suit their 
ambition, they flit about in the shadow of the other 
world; and with wax lights, and psalm-singing, and 
edifying conversation, entertain one another with even- 
ing soirees, in imitation, as they fancy, of the angels. 
I hate these things, and as I have never cared to avoid 
saying so, I have of course made myself innumerable 
enemies, partly because I ought to be shining among 
them as the central figure, and partly for the reason I 
have given for my dislike. I fear the main element of 
angel tea-parties is seldom there. These people can 
really have very little love for one another from the 
delight with which they mourn over each other’s fail- 
ings; and when, unhappily, no such topic has newly 
presented itself, the edifying talk consists in the shew- 
ing up of the poor Puseyites; gr, if the party happen 
to be Puseyite, in the sort of self-satisfied sham busi- 
ness-like we-are-the-wise assumption, which is even 


late the monotony of their lives by half-envious stories 
of the unlawful words or unlawful enjoyments of the 


| other place, do they, Arthur? Well, my place on the 


ee 


occasion has been commonly supplied by the town 
curates and rectors, who have done the honours, no 
doubt, far better than I could do them; and I was con- 
tented to let it be so, and think no more about the 
matter. But it seems I must have made myself the 
occasion of a great deal of talk. I didn’t marry any 
of them—that was the first great sin. I patronised 
no societies, and I threw cold water on philanthropy 
schemes. The clergy! I hope it is not wrong of me, 
but I cannot like them. Though I have not avoided 
their acquaintance, we have never got on: and after 
one or two ineffectual attempts, we have tacitly given 
up all hopes of intimacy. I never saw tee clouds gather- 
ing. The Bishop cautioned me against party, and here 
it has been my sin that I am of none. What is not un- 
derstood is suspected ; and, what is worse, it is for ever 
talked about. It is one of the oddest of men’s infir- 
mities, that no talk of what they do understand is spicy 
enough to interest them. Well, never mind, I must tell 
my story.” 


The next quotation tells another tale. Who 
could believe that one who could write and 
feel like this could propound a practical atheism 


manity ? 


‘‘ When my eyes wander down the marble pages on 
the walls of the church aisles, or when I stray among 
the moss-grown stones lying there in their long grassy 
couches in the churchyard, and spell out upon them the 
groupings of the fast crumbling names, there I find the 
talisman. It is home. Far round the earth as their 
life-callings may have scattered men, here is their trea- 
sure, for here their heart has been. They have gone 
away to live; they come home to die, to lay their dust 
in their fathers’ sepulchre, and resign their consciousness 
in the same spot where first it broke into being. Whe- 
ther it be that here are their first dearest recollections 
of innocent happiness; whether the same fair group 
which once laughed around the old fireside would gather 
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in together, and tie up again the broken links in the 
long home where they shall never part again; whether 
there be some strange instinct, which compels all men 
back to the scene of their birth, to lay their bodies down 
in the same church which first received them, and where 
they muttered their first prayer; whatever be the cause 
—like those cunning Indian weapons which, projected 
from the hand, fly up their long arc into the air, yet 
when their force is spent glide back to the spot from 
which they were flung—the spent life-travellers carry 
back their bodies to the old starting-point of home. 

‘The fish struggle back to their native rivers ; the 
passage birds to the old woods where they made their 
first adventure on the wings which since have borne 
them round the world. The dying eagle drags his feeble 
flight to his own eyrie, and men toil-worn and care-worn 
gather back from town and city, from battle-field or 
commerce-mart, and fling off the load where they first 
began to bear it. Home—yes, home is the one perfectly 
pure earthly instinct which we have. We call heaven 
our home, as the best name we know to give it. So 
strong is this craving in us, that, when cross fortune 
has condemned the body to a distant resting-place, yet 
the name is written on the cenotaph in the old place, 
as if only choosing to be remembered in the scene of its 
own most dear remembrance. Oh, most touching are 
these monuments! Sermons more eloquent were never 
heard inside the church-walls than may be read there. 
Whether those hopes, written there so confidently, of 
after risings and blessed meetings beyond the grave, are 
any more than the ‘ perhaps’ with which we try to 
lighten up its gloom, and there be indeed that waking 
for which they are waiting there so silently, or whether 
these few years be the whole they are compelled to bear 
of personal existence, and all which once was is reborn 
again in other forms which are not there any more, still 
are those marble stones the most touching witness of the 
temper of the human heart, the life in death protesting 
against the life which was lived. 

‘* Nor, I think, shall we long wonder or have far to 
look for the causes of so wide a feeling, if we turn from 
the death side to the life side, and see what it has been 
to us even in the middle of the very business itself of 
living. For as it is in this atmosphere that all our 
sweetest, because most innocent child-memories are 
embosomed, so all our life along, when the world but 
knows us as men of pleasure or men of business, when 
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externally we seem to have taken our places in profes- 
sions, and are no longer single beings, but integral parts 
of the large social being ; at home, when we come home, 
we lay aside our mask and drop our tools, and are no 
longer lawyers, sailors, soldiers, statesmen, clergymen, 
but only men. We fall again into our most human re- 
lations, which, after all, are the whole of what belongs 
to us as we are ourselves, and alone have the key-note 
of our hearts. There our skill, if skill we have, is ex- 
ercised with real gladness on home subjects. We are 
witty if it be so, not for applause but for affection. We 
paint our fathers’ or our sisters’ faces, if so lies our gift, 
because we love them ; the mechanic’s genius comes out 
in playthings for the little brothers, and we cease the 
struggle in the race of the world, and give our hearts 
leave and leisure to love. No wonder the scene and all 
about it is so dear to us. How beautiful to turn back 
the life-page to those old winter firesides, when the apple 
hoards were opened, and the best old wine came up out 
of its sawdust, and the boys came back from school to 
tell long stories of their fagging labours in the brief 
month of so dear respite, or still longer of the day’s 
adventures and the hair-breadth escapes of larks and 
blackbirds. The merry laugh at the evening game; the 
admiring wonder of the young children woke up from 
their first sleep to see their elder sisters dressed ont in 
smiles and splendour for the ball at the next town. It 
may seem strange to say things like these have any cha- 
racter of religion ; and yet I sometimes think they are 
themselves religion itself, forming, as they do, the very 
integral groups in such among our life-pictures as have 
been painted-in with colours of real purity. Even of 
the very things which we most search for in the business 
of life, we must go back to home to find the healthiest 
types. The loudest shouts of the world’s applause give 
us but a faint shadow of the pride we drew from father’s 
and sister’s smiles, when we came back with our first 
school-prize at the first holidays. The wildest pleasures 
of after-life are nothing like so sweet as the old game, 
the old dance, old Christmas, with its mummers and its 
mistletoe, and the kitchen saturnalia. Nay, perhaps, 
even the cloistered saint, who is drawing a long life of 
penitential austerity to a close, and through the crystal 
gates of death is gazing already on the meadows of Para- 
dise, may look back with awe at the feeling which even 
now he cannot imitate, over his first prayer at his 
mother’s side in the old church at home.” 
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The Church of our Fathers, as seen in St. 
Osmund’s Rite for the Cathedral of Salis- 
bury, with Dissertations on the Belief and 
Ritual in England before and after the com- 
ing of the Normans. By Daniel Rock, D.D., 
Canon of the English Chapter. In $3 vols. 
London, Dolman. 

THERE are three kinds of antiquarianism, 

with two of which we cannot conscientiously 

profess to feel any real sympathy. First comes 
that species which was especially rife among 
our grandfathers, and which is still extant, as 
indeed it will ever survive in a certain class 
of minds, with whom whatever is old is valu- 
able, whatever is rare is precious, and what- 
ever is utterly incomprehensible is beyond all 
price. Antiquarians of this sort are to be 
ranked among the oddities of humanity. They 
will gloat over a decayed Roman ring, or an 
ancient Norman gurgoyle, with the same en- 
tranced delight with which a modern belle 
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contemplates her diamonds, or a miser his 
heaps of gold. Such also are the genuine 
bibliomaniacs, who esteem books by the num- 
ber of inches contained in their margin, by 
the presence of such and such a typographical 
error, or by the difficulty with which they can 
be procured from collectors. ‘The pure un- 
mitigated archeologists of the present day 
must be numbered in this class, and we fear 
will be found to form no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the members of the various archwzolo- 
gical institutes, associations, and publishing 
societies which now compete with one another 
for the public favour. 

The second species of antiquarianism is to 
be found in those who would revive the ex- 
ternals of past days, however inappropriate or 
unmeaning in our own. These are they who 
lcok only at the outside of past history, and 
judge of the human race by its forms of speech, 
its dresses, its buildings, its habits, forgetting 
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to investigate the spirit and the principles of 
which all these visible things were but the eXx- 
pression and the habitation. Such was Pope $ 
inimitable Martinus Scriblerus, who insisted 
on feeding his household on Lacedemonian 
black broth, and brought up his new-born 
baby after the most approved recipes of 
ancient Greece. Such are the raving simple- 
tons of Italy and France, who would fain re- 
generate Europe by reviving the insignia and 
forms of government of classical Rome. And 
such are those indiscriminate medizvalists, 
who would quietly fasten the whole external 
life and appearance of the middle ages upon 
the actual men and women of to-day, without 
inquiring whether what was a noble reality 
in our forefathers would not be a ridiculous 
sham in ourselves. 

The third class, who must be reckoned not 
only as fully sane and sensible, but as impor- 
tant auxiliaries in the great work of carrying 
on the social, political, and spiritual life of our 
own age, are they who to a passionate fond- 
ness for the relics of the past, unite a deep 
sense of the nothingness of all that emanates 
from man, except in connexion with man him- 
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served in the archives of Salisbury Cathedral, 
of the earlier portion of the thirteenth century, 
and is a transcript of a liturgical work drawn 
up by that great Bishop himself. Upon this 
text Dr. Rock has put together a vast amount 
of information respecting the faith and reli- 
gious customs of our forefathers, and we need 
scarcely add, has thus contributed a most im- 
portant addition to the ecclesiastical history of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman Church, 
Chureh-architecture and arrangements, ma- 
nuscripts, images, vestments, customs, associa- 
tions, and the like, form what may be called 


the skeleton and framework of the treatise ; 
but these are all along illustrated by exposi- 


self. With such antiquarians as these the | 


great object aimed at is an historical know- 
ledge of the real customs, principles, and feel- 
ings of other times, not merely as a matter of 
curious chronicle, but as bearing more or less 
upon all that is valuable to ourselves, and as 
furnishing us with many a clue to the solution 
of our own present difficulties. Amidst all 
the varieties of their favourite pursuits, this 
one thing is ever present with those who would 
disinter the past, so as to make it worth know- 
ing to the living. One such archeologist is 
devoted to manuscripts, another to printed 
books, another to coins and medals, a fourth 
to architecture, a fifth to painting and sculp- 
ture, a sixth to dresses, armour, and domestic 
furniture ; but still they all agree in valuing 


these venerable fragments as voices of the ture upon in this country; and we shall be 


tions of the faith and feelings which thus dis- 
played themselves in living action; while a 
multitude of quotations and references in the 
notes serve to verify the author’s statements, 
and complete the picture of the times which 
he describes. The extent and variety of Dr. 
Rock’s studies on all these points have enabled 
him to gather together a very valuable series 
of documents, and to place before the reader 
a record of the Church of our Fathers in 
many respects more elaborate and minute than 
can be found in any other source accessible 
to ordinary students. We do not pretend, of 
course, to vouch for the accuracy of every 
little detail of opinion or of fact which the 
learned author puts forward ; for in works of 
so wide a range, some things may always be 
detected by keen and studious observers which 


may need rectifying; but, on the whole, Dr. 


dead, which speak the thoughts and recall the | 


deeds of those who are no longer visible 
amongst us. 


Rock deserves the gratitude of all English 
Catholies for the labour of which these hand- 
some volumes are the result. They are also 
illustrated with a considerable number of good 
woodcuts and outlines, shewing the architec- 
tural arrangements, vestments, furniture, and 
so forth, of the times described. ‘The work 
is altogether a much more expensively got-up 
book than Catholie authors can generally ven- 


rejoiced to find that Dr. Rock has not been a 


_ loser by his outlay, both for his own sake, and 


To this class the author of The Church of 


our Fathers may fairly lay claim to belong. 
He has written a book not only about things, 
but about men; not only about churches, and 
vestments, and ornaments, but about that living 


faith and those definite doctrines which gave | 


their whole value and meaning to the relies 
of ancient days, on which he loves to dwell. 
The Church of our Fathers (of which the first 
two volumes are now ready ) consists of a series 
of dissertations on all that relates to the state 
of Christianity in England during the cen- 
turies immediately preceding and following 
the Norman conquest, so far as it was more 
immediately manifested in the rites and cere- 
monies of religious worship. The Rite of St. 
Osmund, as it is termed, is a manuscript pre- 
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because, in the present state of our literature, 
we cannot afford to throw any discouragement 
in the way of those who have the zeal and the 
courage to bring out books of solid and last- 
ing value, 

A few extracts will shew the reader the 
kind of information he will glean from Dr. 
Rock's volumes. The following is on the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and the phrases 
by which the doctrine was expressed in early 
times ; 


‘The . _ i - 
rhe extracts given above so clearly shew the belief 
lilan in transubstantiation as to need no comment. 


Had any been necessary, it would have been found in 
ds of St. Ambrose himself, while treating else- 
where oj this great mystery. In his treatise De Fide, 
‘Nos autem quotiescumque sacramenta sumi- 
mus quae per sacre orationis mysterium in carnem 
trausiicurantur et sanguinem, mortem Domini annun- 
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he says: 
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tiamus.’—Lib. iv. c. x. § 124, p. 687, aliter 295, Op. 
t. v. Venetiis, 1781. 

‘** While looking at this, and other such passages, 
brought forwards out of the old Liturgies, it must be 
kept in mind that the writers of the early Christian 
Church meant to convey, by the word ‘ transfigura- 
tion,’ not one smallest tittle less than what is now 
wished to be understood by the term ‘transubstantia- 
tion.’ In their mouths, and to their ears, the first of 
these expressions sounded precisely the same thing as 
the latter does among ourselves. Tertullian, who wrote 
towards A.D. 192, says: ‘Transfiguratio autem inte- 
remptio est pristini. Omne enim quodcumque trans- 
figuratur in aliud, desinit esse quod fuerat, et incipit 
esse quod non erat.’—Tertullianus adversus Praxean, 
c. xxvii. p. 257, aliter 201, vol. ii. ed. Semler. 

‘‘That by the words ‘transformation’ and ‘ trans- 
figuration,’ St. Ambrose wished to be understood as 
meaning the complete change of the bread and wine 
into the very body and blood of Christ, is put beyond 
contradiction when he says, in his instructions to neo- 
phytes, in his book on the Mysteries, ‘ Forte dicas ; 
aliud video, quomodo tu mihi adseris quod Christi 
corpus accipiam ? Et hoc nobis adhuc superest ut pro- 
bemus. Quantis igitur utimur exemplis? Probemus 
non hoc esse quod natura formavit, sed quod benedic- 
tio consecravit ; majoremque vim esse benedictionis 
quam nature; quia benedictione etiam natura ipsa 
mutatur. Virgam tenebat Moyses, projecit eam, et 
facta est serpens, etc. 

** * Quod si tantum valuit humana benedictio ut natu- 
ram converteret; quid dicimus de ipsa consecratione 
divina ubi verba ipsa Domini Salvatoris operantur ? 
Nam sacramentum istud quod accipis, Christi sermone 
conficitur. Quod si tantum valuit sermo Elie ut ig- 
nem de ceelo deponeret; non valebit Christi sermo, ut 
species mutet elementorum ? De totius mundi operi- 
bus legisti: ‘ Quia ipse dixit et facta sunt: ipse man- 
davit et creata sunt ;’ sermo ergo Christi qui potuit ex 
nihilo facere quod non erat, non potest ea que sunt, in 
id mutare quod non erant? Non enim minus est 
novas rebus dare quam mutare naturas.’—S. Ambrosii 
De Mysteriis, lib. c. ix. Op. t. v. pp. 423, 4, aliter 195, 6.” 


Here, again, are some important critical re- 
marks, bearing too upon a subject lately much 
discussed in our own pages : 


‘“‘ To those whose knowledge of Latin extends no fur- 
ther than the works of the Pagan classics, it should be 
observed that the early Christian writers were not strict 
in following the rules of syntax, as may be seen in any 
chapter of the Vulgate or Latin translation of the Holy 
Scriptures, and other early Christian monuments. 

‘‘ We ought not to wonder, therefore, that in the ex- 
tracts above, from the old liturgies, the ablative case is 
often put instead of the accusative. Such a grammatical 
construction has been pointed out by the present Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, in his excel- 
lent edition of St. Beda’s Historia Eccl. Anglorum. In 
a note on the passage ‘ altare in honore beati papwe Gre- 
gorii dedicatum’ (lib. ii. c. 3, p. 81), after noticing, at 
the foot of the text, the amended reading ‘ honorem’— 
which is found in some of the early prints of St. Beda’s 
History, and in that lately given by Dr. Giles—Pro- 
fessor Hussey very pertinently remarks: ‘ Jn honore— 
Forma hc est a scriptoribus medii evi multum usitata, 
minime in honorem mutanda; conf. in Epist. Greg. in 
obsequio commutari, et in esu occidant, supra, i. 30: 
et in epitaphio, rexit in arce poli, infra v. 7: tum ipse 
Beda, in corpore restitutus, inf. iii. 19: in honore de- 
dicavit, iii. 25: veniens in civitate, iv. 2: in Rheno 
projecerunt, vy. 10: cujusmodi multa alia alibi inve- 
nienda sunt.’ He might have added, from Leofric’s 


Missal, fol. 110 : ‘ ingrediuntur diaconi in sacrario,’ etc. 

‘* Cicero and Quintilian observed a habit which some 
Latin writers and speakers had, of dropping at the end 
of words certain consonants, especially the letters * and 
m. Quintilian says, ‘ Die’ hanc aque’, m litera in e 
Que in veteribus libris reperta mutare impe- 


mollita. 
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riti solent, et dum librariorum inscientiam insectari 
volunt, suam confitentur.’—Quintil. lib. ix. The soft- 
ening away of the letter m into the e going before it, 
is exemplified in the above passages from the Liturgies. 

‘* If the Gentile rhetor were now to arise among us as 
Catholic priest, teaching not merely those niceties of 
diction belonging to the Pagan forum, but the belief 
held by the Christian Church in old imperial Rome, 
with what strength, as well as beauty of speech, would 
he not chastise the flippancy of some Protestants, who 
try to push aside such unanswerable proofs of transub- 
stantiation, by pretending, in their slight acquaintance 
with the ancient forms of language, that grammar for- 
bids such a meaning. 

‘* But, while upon this subject, what words can be 
thought too harsh for rebuking that mawkishness of 
taste—nay, kind of madness—shewn by some people 
for what is classic, though paganish in language, in pre- 
ference to the homely but venerable modes of expression 
in our Latin Vulgate, our Missals, our Rituals, hymns, 
and prayers. Some of these ecclesiastical monuments 
are as old as Christianity itself; many are hallowed by 
having been in daily use among the martyrs, the pon- 
tiffs, the confessors, and doctors of the early Church ; 
all are dear to us from the raciness of doctrinal and 
Catholic meaning which they have all about them. Yet 
a good priest, and that priest a member of a religious 
order, Father Maffei, did once exist, with such an over- 
weening love for Pagan Latinity, as to apply for and get 
leave from his ecclesiastical superior to celebrate Mass 
and say his office in Greek, lest the Roman Missal and 
the Roman Breviary should spoil his taste for writing 
classic Latin! It is hard to deem which ought to be 
the more blamed—the want of reverential feeling in the 
classical professor which made him dare to ask, or the 
weakness of those who gave him, such a dispensation.” 


Dr. Rock’s sketch of the architectural forms 
and regulations of the Anglo-Saxon Churches, 
though based chiefly upon the customs pre- 
vailing in other parts of Christendom, will be 
read with much interest. He gives a view of the 
interior of St. Clement’s Church at Rome, one 
of the most important monuments of Christian 
antiquity existing in the world, and shewing 
the ancient position of the altar, the use and 
position of the ambo, before the introduction 
of screens necessitated a change in its place, 
and ultimately caused it to be disused alto- 
gether; and also the character of the low rail- 
ing or parapet which enclosed the sanctuary 
during the first thousand or eleven hundred 
years of the Christian Church. 

A woodcut of the “eucharistic reed” fur- 
nishes another curious illustration of an ancient 
rite, now used, we believe, by the Pope alone, 
when he solemnly pontificates. Dr. Rock thus 
describes the use of the reed. The notes to this 
passage are peculiarly interesting, but we have 
not space to quote them. 

‘¢ Believing, and openly avowing—as the Church does 
now, and has always done from the very beginning — 
that both the flesh and blood of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ are received as much and as wholly under one as 
under the two kinds, and never allowing any person to 
receive the blessed Eucharist out of the time of Mass, 
but in one kind alone; still the Anglo-Saxons per- 
mitted the faithful who wished it to partake of the con- 
secrated chalice also, if they made their communion at 
the holy sacrifice. But even then, the cup which held 
the blood of our Redeemer, and provided for the ‘ con- 
firmation,’ as it was called, of those who had already 
eaten his body, was not let go into the hands of the 
communicants, nor sent about from one to the other. 
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Being somewhat bigger than that used by the sacrificing 
priest, this ministerial chalice—so it was termed—had 
two handles, by which it could be held by the deacon 
who carried it down from the altar to the people kneeling 
at its foot; and each one drank of its hallowed contents, 
not by putting his lips to its brim, but through a long 
narrow pipe or hollow reed, made of gold, silver, or 
ivory, which was often, though not always, fastened on 
a pivot to the lower inside part of the sacred vessel. 
‘The golden reed is used to this day by the Pope when- 
ever he solemnly pontificates, and by the Cardinals, who 
serve him as deacon and sub-deacon, both of whom 
communicate along with the supreme Pontiff under the 
two kinds.”’ 

We have room for only one more extract, 
on the long-loved churchyard yew-tree : 


“A great many of our churches stand upon the very 
spot where stood an Anglo-Saxon, if not even a British 
church ; and on this point one of the best proofs is the 
valuable discovery made, not long ago, of an Anglo- 
Saxon, and beneath that of a Christian British burial- 
ground, under the church and churchyard of Pytchley, 
Northamptonshire (Archeological Journal, vol. iii. p. 
105). That those venerable old yew-trees, to be seen 
in so many of our churchyards, were put there by order 
of Edward I., to provide the youths of the parish with 
bow-staves for practising archery, is not only unsup- 
ported by the weakest evidence, but of itself is an idea 
which cannot bear examination. Many of those trees 
were planted by Anglo-Saxons’, not a few by Christian 
Britons’ hands. At Aldworth, Berks, there stands in 
the churchyard a yew-tree, measuring nine yards in 
circumference at upwards of four feet from the ground. | 
The shape is very regular, of an urn-like form. The 





branches spread to a considerable distance, and rise to 
a great height. (Beauties of England, vol. i. p. 171.) 
Now, if we follow the rule laid down by De Candolle, 
and referred to by Professor Henslow in his Botany, we 
shall find that this yew-tree is as old as the ancient 
British period of our ecclesiastical annals. Learning 
that our countryman Evelyn had left exact notes of the 
circumferences to which some of the most celebrated 
specimens had reached in England, De Candolle mea- 
sured the same trees again; and then comparing Evelyn’s 
measurements with his own, and noting how much each 
had grown, this learned foreign botanist found that the 
yew-tree, in this country, increases its diameter one line 
every year. During the June of 1841 I visited the Ald- 





worth yew ; and, on measuring, ascertained it had en- 


larged its girth by half-a-yard since it had been noticed 
in the first volume of the Beauties of England, published 
1760,—that is, in the course of eighty-one years. But 
as half a yard is equal to eighteen inches, equal to 216 
lines, which, divided by three, will show the increase of 
the diameter to have been only seventy-two lines after 
eighty-one years, we perceive that this specimen had 
not grown so fast as De Candolle’s rule would allow. 
Let us, however, take that rule as a safe one, and then 
we have this result of the Aldworth yew’s age in the 
year 1760. Being nine yards in circumference, this 
tree was therefore three yards in diameter ; but 3 yds.= 
9 ft. x 12 = 108 in, x 12= 1296 lines, or as many years 
old, a.p. 1760; and subtracting its age from that date 
(1760 — 1296 = 464), we perceive that it must have been 
planted as far back as A.D. 464; that is, shortly after 
the preaching of St. Germanus against the Pelagian 
heresy. Hitherto our ecclesiastical antiquaries have 
taken little or no heed of the churchyard yew-tree ; but 
it is much to be wished, on several accounts, that when- 
ever a church is visited, for the sake of making notes of 
it, attention may be paid to its yew-tree, if it has one ; 
the position of which, and its circumference, ought to 
be jotted down. Sometimes, too, where the yew is but 
young, its donor’s name, and the planting of the tree, 
are both recorded in some of the church papers ; as I 
found, not long ago, while looking through some old 
books kept in a room over the porch at Sutton, not far 
from Abingdon. 

‘* So strong was their love for this well-chosen sym- 
bol of never-fading joy in heaven, that the early Chris- 
tian Britons, it is likely, often, if not always, sought to 
build their churches quite near to some fine yew-tree— 
even then, maybe, a few hundred years old. Perhaps 
the largest of our churchyard yews may be older than 
Christianity itself. Giraldus Cambrensis, while in Ire- 


| land, a.v. 1186, noticed, standing in the churchyards 


there, some very old yew-trees, which were thought to 
have been planted by the holy men of old: ‘ Pre terris 
autem omnibus, quas intravimus longe copiosius amaro 
hic succo taxus abundat, maxime vero in ccemiteriis 
antiquis, locisque sacris sanctorum virorum manibus 
olim plantatas, et decorem et ornatum quem addere po- 
terant, arborum istarum copiam videas.’ (Topogr. Hi- 
bernie, ed. Camden, p. 739.) Most likely the Irish 
were taught this custom by their elder sister in the 
faith, the British Church; and St. Patrick may have, 
among other ritual usages taken over to Ireland from 
this his native country, Britain, introduced the practice 
of always having a yew-tree in the churchyard,”’ 
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The History of Pendennis: his Fortunes and 
Misfortunes, his Friends and his greatest 
Enemy. By W. M. Thackeray. Bradbury 
and Evans. 

Ir we may judge by the first six numbers, 

this will be the best of Mr. Thackeray’s 

stories. It promises to be as clever as Vanity 

Fair, and far more agreeable. Vanity Fair, 

with all its remarkable power, is eminently an 

unpleasant book. All its personages who have 
any virtues are spooneys, and all who have 
any brains are scoundrels. The interest of 
the tale is divided between fools and knaves ; 
and while we admire the author's keen per- 
ception of all that is vile, frivolous, and con- | 
temptible in the great Vanity Fair of life, we 
desiderate something else than alternate folly 
and knavery for our sympathies to act upon, | 

The fortunes and’ misfortunes of Arthur | 





PENDENNIS. 


Pendennis are hitherto far more to our 
liking. There is fully the same vigour in 
delineating both the inner working and the 
outward life of his characters which Mr. 
Thackeray manifested in Vanity Fair, and 
which place him in a position so decidedly 


| above that of Mr. Dickens in the ranks of liv- 


ing novelists. While his still popular rival is 
eminently superficial in his views of man and 
of the world, producing his peculiar effect by 
a minute observation of every thing that is 
outward, odd, and fantastie in life, and work- 
ing up every thing that is not farcical with 
the painstaking exaggerations of melodrama, 
Mr. Thackeray goes straight to the heart and 
soul of his creations; and seeing with the eye 
of his imagination their innermost nature, he 


| evolves that which is outward and visible 


from that which is within, and which is the 

















only true groundwork on which the writer of 
fiction can construct a story without risk of 
absurdity or caricature. 

Mr. Thackeray’s tendency to overdraw the 
features of his characters is, also, more re- 
strained in his new tale, One and all, they 
are good, genuine specimens of humanity, and 
it is only here and there that the comedy 
of the scenes they represent degenerates into 
farce. We have also somewhat less of the 
writer’s affectation of perpetually introducing 
himself to the attention of the reader. The 
story has but to proceed as it has commenced, 
to be one of the most amusing novels in the 
language. The Major, the young hero him- 
self, his fond and somewhat foolish mother, 
Captain Costigan and his daughter, Dr. Port- 
man, Curate Smirke, and the very entertaining 
snob Foker himself, need but conduct them- 
selves with the same truth of nature as hitherto, 
to furnish us with many a hearty laugh, and 
call forth many a smile of admiration at Mr. 
Thackeray’s skill in portrait-painting. The 
Major himself is drawn to the life. He thus 
appears upon the scene: 


“One fine morning in the full London season, Major 
Arthur Pendennis came over from his lodgings, accord- 
ing to his custom, to breakfast at a certain Club in Pall 
Mall, of which he was a chief ornament. As he was 
one of the finest judges of wine in England, and a man 
of active, dominating, and inquiring spirit, he had been 
very properly chosen to be a member of the committee 
of this Club, and indeed was almost the manager of the 
institution; and the stewards and waiters bowed before 
him as reverentially as to a Duke or a Field- Marshal. 

“At a quarter past ten the Major invariably made his 
appearance, in the best blacked boots in all London, 
with a checked morning cravat.that never was rumpled 
until dinner-time, a buff waistcoat which bore the crown 
of his sovereign on the buttons, and linen so spotless 
that Mr. Brummel himself asked the name of his laun- 
dress, and would probably have employed her had not 
misfortunes compelled that great man to fly the coun- 
try. Pendennis’s coat, his white gloves, his whiskers, 
his very cane, were perfect of their kind as specimens of 
the costume of a military man en retraite. At a dis- 
tance, or seeing his back merely, you would have taken 
him to be not more than thirty years old: it was only 
by a nearer inspection that you saw the factitious nature 
of his rich brown hair, and that there were a few crow’s 
feet round about the somewhat faded eyes of his hand- 
some mottled face. His nose was of the Wellington 
pattern. His hands and wristbands were beautifully 
long and white. On the latter he wore handsome gold 
buttons given to him by his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, and on the others more than one elegant ring, 
the chief and largest of them being emblazoned with the 
famous arms of Pendennis. 

““He always took possession of the same table in the 
same corner of the room, from which nobody ever now 
thought ofousting him. One or two mad wags and wild 
fellows had in former days, and in freak or bravado, 
endeavoured twice or thrice to deprive him ofthis place; 
but there was a quiet dignity in the Major’s manner as 
he took his seat at the next table, and surveyed the 
interlopers, which rendered it impossible for any man 
to sit and breakfast under his eye; and that table—by 
the fire, and yet near the window—became his own, 
His letters were laid out there in expectation of his 
arrival, and many was the young fellow about town who 
looked with wonder at the number of those notes, and at 
the seals and franks which they bore. If there was any 
question about etiquette, society, who was married to 
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whom, of what age such and such a duke was, Pendennis 
was the man to whom every one appealed. Marchion- 
esses used to drive up to the club, and leave notes for 
him, or fetch him out. He was perfectly affable. The 
young men liked to walk with him in the Park or down 
Pall Mall; for he touched his hat to every body, and 
every other man he met was a lord. 

“The Major sate down at his accustomed table, then, 
and while the waiters went to bring him his toast and his 
hot newspaper, he surveyed his letters through his gold 
double eye-glass. He carried it so gaily, you would 
hardly have known it was spectacles in disguise, and 
examined one pretty note after another, and laid them 
by in order. There were large solemn dinner-cards, 
suggestive of three courses and heavy conversation ; 
there were neat little confidential notes, conveying female 
entreaties ; there was a note on thick official paper from 
the Marquis of Steyne, telling him to come to Rich- 
mond to a little party at the Star and Garter, and speak 
French, which ianguage the Major possessed very per- 
fectly ; and another from the Bishop of Ealing and Mrs. 
Trail, requesting the honour of Major Pendennis's com- 
pany at Ealing House, all of which letters Pendennis 
read gracefully, and with the more satisfaction, because 
Glowry, the Scotch surgeon, breakfasting opposite to 
him, was looking on, and hating him for having so many 
invitations, which nobody ever sent to Glowry. 

“ These perused, the Major took out his pocket-book 
to see on what days he was disengaged, and which of 
these many hospitable calls he could afford to accept or 
decline. 

“‘ He threw over Cutler, the East India Director, in 
Baker Street, in order to dine with Lord Steyne and the 
little French party at the Star and Garter—the Bishop 
he accepted, because, though the dinner was slow, he 
liked to dine with bishops—and so went through his 
list and disposed of them according to his fancy or 
interest. Then he took his breakfast and looked over 
the paper, the gazette, the births and deaths, and the 
fashionable intelligence, to see that his name was down 
among the guests at my Lord So-and-so’s féte, and in 
the intervals of these occupations carried on cheerful 
conversation with his acquaintances about the room. 


“ Among the letters which formed Major Pendennis’s 
budget for that morning there was only one unread, and 
which lay solitary and apart from all the fashionable 
London letters, with a country post-mark and a homely 
seal. The superscription was in a pretty delicate female 
hand, and though marked ‘ Immediate’ by the fair writer, 
with a strong dash of anxiety under the word, yet the 
Major had, for reasons of his own, neglected up to the 
present moment his humble rural petitioner, who to be 
sure could hardly hope to get a hearing among so many 
grand folks who attended his levee. The fact was, this 
was a letter from a female relative of Pendennis; and 
while the grandees of her brother’s acquaintance were 
received and got their interview, and drove off, as it 
were, the patient country letter remained for a long time 
waiting for an audience in the antechamber under the 
slop-bason, 

*“ At last it came to be this letter’s turn, and the Major 
broke a seal with ‘ Fairoaks’ engraved upon it, and 
‘ Clavering St. Mary’s’ for a post-mark. It was a double 
letter, and the Major commenced perusing the envelope 
before he attacked the inner epistle. 

“*Ts it a letter from another Jook?’ growled Mr. 
Glowry, inwardly ; ‘ Pendennis would not be leaving that 
to the last, I’m thinking.’ 

“*My dear Major Pendennis,’ the letter ran, ‘ I beg 
and implore you to come to me immediately’ —very 
likely, thought Pendennis, and Steyne’s dinner to-day 
—‘ 1 am in the very greatest grief and perplexity. My 
dearest boy, who has been hitherto every thing the 
fondest mother could wish, is grieving me dreadfully. 
He has formed—I can hardly write it—a passion, an in- 
fatuation’—the Major grinned—‘ for an actress who has 
been performing here. She is at least twelve years older 


than Arthur—who will not be eighteen till next Febru- 
ary—and the wretched boy insists upon marrying her.’ 
E 
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‘Hay! what's making Pendennis swear now?’ Mr. 
: f himself, for rage and wonder were con- 


Glowry asked o : 
jlowry as Major's open mouth, as he read this 


centrated in the 


; aterdh 
astounding announcement, , . 
“Jo, my dear friend,’ the grief-stricken lady went 


on, ‘ come to me instantly on the receipt of this ; and, as 
Arthur's guardian, entreat, command the wretched child 
to give up this most deplorable resolution.’ And, after 
more entreaties to the above eflect, the writer concluded 
by signing herself the Major's ‘ unhappy affectionate 
sister, Helen Pendennis.’ ’’ 


Having thus plunged in medias res, Mr. 
Thackeray takes a retrospect, and relates how 
the Major came to be guardian to the youth- 
ful Stephen, who had now spoiled his respected 
relative’s breakfast at the Club. Here is the 
boy at the Grey Friars’ School : 


“ Arthur Pendennis’s schoolfellows at the Grey Friars’ 
School state that, as a boy, he was in no ways remarkable 
either as a dunce or asa scholar. He did, in fact, just 
as much as was required of him, and no more. If he 
was distinguished for any thing, it was for verse-writing : 
but was his enthusiasm ever so great, it stopped when he 
had composed the number of lines demanded by the re- 
gulations (unlike young Swettenham, for instance, who, 
with no more of poetry in his composition than Mr. 
Wakley, yet would bring up a hundred dreary hexameters 
to the master after a half-holiday; or young Fluxmore, 
who not only did his own verses, but all the fifth form’s 
besides). He never read to improve himself out of school- 
hours, but, on the contrary, devoured all the novels, plays, 
and poetry on which he could lay his hands, He never 
was flogged, but it was a wonder how he escaped the 
whipping-post. When he had money he spent it royally 
in tarts for himself and his friends; he has been known 
to disburse nine and sixpence out of ten shillings awarded 
to him in a single day. When he had no funds he went 
on tick. When he could get no credit he went without, 
and was almost as happy. He has been known to take a 
thrashing for a crony without saying a word ; but a blow, 
ever so slight, from a friend would make him roar. To 
fighting he was averse from his earliest youth, as indeed 
to physic, the Greek Grammar, or any other exertion, 
and would engage in none of them, except at the last 
extremity. He seldom, if ever, told lies, and never bul- 
lied little boys. Those masters or seniors who were kind 
to him, he loved with boyish ardour. And though the 
Doctor, when he did not know his Horace, or could not 
construe his Greek play, said that that boy Pendennis 
was a disgrace to the school, a candidate for ruin in this 
world, and perdition in the next; a profligate, who would 
most likely bring his venerable father to ruin and his 
mother to a dishonoured grave, and the like —yet as the 
Doctor made use of these compliments to most of the 
boys in the place (which has not turned out an unusual 
number of felons and pickpockets), little Pen, at first 
uneasy and terrified by these charges, became gradually 
accustomed to hear them; and he has not, in fact, either 


murdered his parents, or committed any act worthy of | 


transportation or hanging up to the present day. 
** There were many of the upper boys, among the Cis- 
tercians with whom Pendennis was educated, who as- 
umed all the privileges of men long before they quitted 
that seminary. Many of them, for example, smoked 
cigars—and some had already begun the practice of in- 
ebriation. One had fought a duel with an ensign in a 
marching regiment in consequence of a row at the theatre 
—another actually kept a buggy and horse at a livery 
stable in Covent Garden, and might be seen driving any 
Sunday in Hyde Park with a groom with squared arms 
and armorial buttons by his side. Many of the seniors 
were in love, and shewed each other in confidence poems 
addressed to, or letters and locks of hair received from, 
young ladies—but Pen, a modest and timid youth, rather 
envied these than imitated them as yet. He had not got 
beyond the theory as yet—the practice of lite was all to 
come. And by the way, ye tender mothers and sober 
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fathers of Christian families, a prodigious thing that 
theory of life is as orally learned at a great public school, 
Why, if you could hear those boys of fourteen, who blush 
before mothers, and sneak off in silence in the presence 
of their daughters, talking among each other— it would 
be the women’s turn to blush then. Before he was 
twelve years old, and while his mother thought him an 
angel of candour, little Pen had heard talk enough to 
make him quite awfully wise on certain points—and so, 
madam, has your pretty little rosy-cheeked son, who is 
coming home from school for the ensuing Christmas 
holidays. I don’t say that the boy is lost, or that the 
innocence has left him which he had from ‘ heaven, which 
is our home,’ but that the shades of the prison-house are 
closing very fast over him, and that we are helping as 
much as possible to corrupt him. 

“ Well— Pen had just made his public appearance in 
a coat with a tail, or cauda-virilis, and was looking most 
anxiously in his little study-glass to see if his whiskers 
were growing, like those of more fortunate youths his 
companions ; and, instead of the treble voice with which 
he used to speak and sing (for his singing voice was a 
very sweet one, and he used when little to be made to 
perform ‘ Home, sweet home,’ ‘ My pretty page,’ and a 
French song or two which his mother had taught him, 
and other ballads, for the delectation of the senior boys), 
had suddenly plunged into a deep bass, diversified by a 
squeak, which, when he was called upon to construe in 
school, set the master and scholars laughing—he was 
about sixteen years old, in a word, when he was suddenly 
called away from his academic studies. 

‘It was at the close of the forenoon school, and Pen 
had been unnoticed all the previous part of the morning 
till now, when the Doctor put him on to construe in a 
Greek play. He did not know a word of it, though little 
Timmins, his form-fellow, was prompting him with all 
his might. Pen had made a sad blunder or two— when 
the awful chief broke out upon him. 

*** Pendennis, sir,’ he said, ‘ your idleness is incorri- 
gible, and your stupidity beyond example. You are a 
disgrace to your school and to your family, and I have 
no doubt will prove so in after-life to your country. If 
that vice, sir, which is described to us as the root of all 
evil, be really what moralists have represented (and I have 
no doubt of the correctness of their opinion), for what a 
prodigious quantity of future crime and wickedness are 
you, unhappy boy, laying the seed! Miserable trifler! 
A boy who construes § € and, instead of 5 € but, at sixteen 
years of age, is guilty not merely of folly and ignorance, 
and dulness inconceivable, but of crime, of deadly crime, 
of filial ingratitude, which I tremble to contemplate. A 
boy, sir, who does not learn his Greek play, cheats the 
parent who spends money for his education. A boy who 
cheats his parent is not very far from robbing or forging 
upon his neighbour. A man who forges on his neigh- 
bour pays the penalty of his crime at the gallows. And 
it is not such a one that I pity (for he will be deservedly 
cut off), but his maddened and heart-broken parents, 
who are driven to a premature grave by his crimes, or, 
if they live, drag on a wretched and dishonoured old age. 
Go on, sir, and I warn you that the very next mistake 
that you make shall subject you to the punishment of 
the rod. Who's that laughing? What ill-conditioned 
boy is there that dares to laugh ?’ shouted the Doctor. 

“Indeed, while the master was making this oration, 
there was a general titter behind him in the schoolroom. 
The orator had his back to the door of this ancient apart- 
ment, which was open, and a gentleman who was quite 
familiar with the place, for both Major Arthur and Mr. 
John Pendennis had been at the school, was asking the 
fitth-form boy who sate by the door for Pendennis. The 
lad, grinning, pointed to the culprit against whom the 
Doctor was pouring out the thunders of his just wrath 
—Major Pendennis could not help laughing. He 
remembered having stood under that very pillar where 
Pen the younger now stood, and having been assaulted 
by the Doctor’s predecessor years and years ago. The 
intelligence was ‘ passed round’ that it was Pendennis’s 
uncle in an instant, and a hundred young faces wonder- 
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ing and giggling, between terror and laughter, turned 
now to the new comer and then to the awful Doctor. 

“The Major asked the fifth-form boy to carry his 
eard up to the Doctor, which the lad did with an arch 
look. Major Pendennis had written on the card, ‘I 
must take A. P. home; his father is very ill.’ 

“As the Doctor received the card, and stopped his 
harangue with rather a scared look, the laughter of the 
boys, half constrained until then, burst out in a general 
shout. ‘Silence !’ roared out the Doctor, stamping with 
his foot. Pen looked up and saw who was his deliverer ; 
the Major beckoned to him gravely with one of his white 
gloves, and, tumbling down his books, Pen went across. 

“The Doctor took out his watch. It was two minutes 
to one. ‘ We will take the Juvenal at afternoon school,’ 
he said, nodding to the Captain, and all the boys, under- 
standing the signal, gathered up their books and poured 
out of the hall.’’ 


And here we are told how the luckless 
youth sped in his wooing, and how he was 
found out, 


“It happened two days after the above gaieties that 
Mr. Dean of Chatteries entertained a few select clerical 
friends at dinner at his Deanery House. That they drank 
uncommonly good port wine, and abused the Bishop over 
their dessert, are very likely matters; but with such we 
have nothing at present to do, Our friend Doctor Port- 
man, of Clavering, was one of the Dean’s guests, and 
being a gallant man, and seeing from his place at the 
mahogany, the Dean’s lady walking up and down the 
grass, with her children sporting around her, and her 
pink parasol over her lovely head—the Doctor stept out 
of the French windows of the dining-room into the lawn, 
which skirts that apartment, and left the other white 
neckcloths to gird at my lord Bishop. Then the Doc- 
tor went up and offered Mrs. Dean his arm, and they 
sauntered over the ancient velvet lawn, which had been 
mowed and rolled for immemorial Deans, in that easy, 
quiet, comfortable manner, in which people of middle 
age and good temper walk after a good dinner, in a calm 
golden summer evening, when the sun has but just sunk 
behind the enormous cathedral-towers, and the sickle- 
shaped moon is growing every instant brighter in the 
heavens. 

“Now at the end ofthe Dean’s garden, there is, as 
we have stated, Mrs. Creed’s house, and the windows of 
the first-floor room were open to admit the pleasant 
summer air. A young lady of six-and-twenty, whose 
eyes were perfectly wide open, and a luckless boy of 
eighteen, blind with love and infatuation, were in that 
chamber together; in which persons, as we have before 
seen them in the same place, the reader will have no 
difficulty in recognising Mr. Arthur Pendennis and Miss 
Costigan. 

“The poor boy had taken the plunge. Trembling 
with passionate emotion, his heart beating and throbbing 
fiercely, tears rushing forth in spite of him, his voice 
almost choking with feeling, poor Pen had said those 
words which he could withhold no more, and flung him- 
self and his whole store of love, and admiration, and ar- 
dour, at the feet of this mature beauty. Is he the first 
who has done so? Have none before or after him staked 
all their treasure of life, as a savage does his land and 
possessions against a draught of the fair-skins’ fire- 
water, or a couple of bauble eyes ? 





*** Toes your mother know of this, Arthur ?’ said Miss 
Fotheringay, slowly. He seized her hand madly, and 
kissed it a thousand times. She did not withdraw it. 
* Does the old lady know it?’ Miss Costigan thought 
to herself, ‘ Well, perhaps she may,’ and then she re- 
membered what a handsome diamond cross Mrs, Pen- 
dennis had on the night of the play, and thought, ‘ sure 
‘twill go in the family.’ 

“¢ Calm yourself, dear Arthur,’ she said, in her low 
rich voice, and smiled sweetly and gravely upon him. 
Then, with her disengaged hand, she put the hair lightly 
off his throbbing forehead. He was in such a rapture 
and whirl of happiness that he could hardly speak. At 
last he gasped out, ‘My mother has seen you, and ad- 
inires you beyond measure. She will learn to love you 
soon : who can do otherwise ? She will love you because 
I do.’ 

“**Deed then, I think you do,’ said Miss Costigan, 
perhaps with a sort of pity for Pen. 

“ Think she did! Of course here Mr. Pen went off into 
a rhapsody, through which, as we have perfect command 
over our own feelings, we have no reason to follow the 
lad. Of course, love, truth, and eternity were produced : 
and words were tried but found impossible to plumb the 
tremendous depth of his affection. This speech, we say, 
is no business of ours. It was most likely not very wise, 
but what right have we to overhear? Let the poor boy 
fling out his simple heart at the woman's feet, and deal 
gently with him. It is best to love wisely, no doubt: 
but to love foolishly is better than not to be able to love 
at all. Some of us can’t: and are proud of our impo- 
tence too. 

* At the end of his speech Pen again kissed the im- 
perial hand with rapture—and I believe it was at this 
very moment, and while Mrs. Dean and Doctor Port- 
man were engaged in conversation, that young Master 
Ridley Roset, her son, pulled his mother by the back of 
her capacious dress, and said ; 

“¢] say, ma! look up there!’—and he waggled his 
innocent head. 

“That was indeed a view from the Dean's garden such 
as seldom is seen by Deans—or is written in Chapters, 
There was poor Pen performing a salute upon the rosy 
fingers of his charmer, who received the embrace with 
perfect calmness and good humour. Master Ridley 
looked up and grinned, little Miss Rosa looked at her 
brother, and opened the mouth of astonishment. Mrs. 
Dean's countenance defied expression; and as for Dr. 
Portman, when he beheld the scene, and saw his prime 
favourite and dear pupil Pen, he stood mute with rage 
and wonder. 

‘* Mrs. Haller spied the party below at the same 
moment, and gave a start and a laugh. ‘ Sure there's 
somebody in the Dean's garden,’ she cried out; and 
withdrew with perfect calmness, whilst Pen darted away 
with his face glowing like coals. The garden party had 
re-entered the house when he ventured to look out again. 
The sickle moon was blazing bright in the heavens then, 
the stars were glittering, the bell of the cathedral tolling 
nine, the Dean’s guests (all save one, who had called for 
his horse Dumpling, and ridden off early) were partak- 
ing of tea and buttered cakes in Mrs. Dean's drawing- 
room—when Pen took leave of Miss Costigan.” 


With the same spirit and good humour the 
rest of the story is hitherto told. 
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Journal in France in 1845 and 1848, with 
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Rector of Launton, Oxon. Longmans. 
We confess that we opened this book with 





considerable anxiety. Mr. Allies, in his for- 
mer work, had approached, humanly speaking, 
so near to a full recognition of Catholic truth, 
and in tone and sentiment had so far out- 
stepped the position of those with whom in 
theory he classed himself, not to say his own 




















formal doctrinal statements and incidental 
conclusions, that we could not well see what 
room there was left for a nearer advance 
without arriving at such a clear perception 
of the claims of the Church as must be fol- 
lowed either by the immediate acknowledg- 
ment, or by the conscious and wilful rejection 
of them. The recent publication of a second 
edition of his controversial treatise precluded 
the hope of his having abandoned the grounds 
he there assumed; while, on the other hand, 
we feared that the sort of external view of the 


‘Catholie Church which a non-Catholic tourist 


can ordinarily obtain, might not be unattended 
with danger, especially to one who had com- 
mitted himself to a particular ecclesiastical 
theory. And the more so when we consi- 
dered the constitutional incapacity of the 


English mind, so eminently national, to ap- | 


preciate the character of a people whose tem- 


per and cast of thought so widely differ from | 


its own; and which wants, besides, that Catho- 
lie element which might enable a man, how- 
ever otherwise disqualified, to throw himself 
into the spirit of other times and another 


of his own experience. The time, too, chosen 
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anxious only to find and declare the truth, and 
reckless of all collateral consequences, so that 
that great end were attained. When we say 
that the Journal in France is characteristic 
rather of the crisis that was gathering to a 
head at the beginning of the year with which 
the work commences, than of the period that 
lies between that date and the present, our 
readers will readily understand the tone and 
spirit of the performance. The intervening 
time has been completely barren of works of any 
boldness or power from the pen of those who 
claim to be the remaining representatives, or at 
least the legitimate descendants, of that body 
of writers whose effusions were certainly de- 
void neither of vigour nor definiteness. The 


_ policy of the party (we are speaking particu- 


larly of its periodical literature) has been ra- 
ther to avoid all positive statements, and con- 
fine itself to the expression of the vaguest 
generalities ; to blink the great critical ques- 
tions really at issue, and take refuge in mere 
special pleading; to ignore their adversaries’ 
arguments, or, by an evasive attack upon some 


_ subordinate point, create a diversion under the 
order of things than exists within the sphere | 


for this tour of observation was one at which | 


the insular prejudices of many among us had 
been indefinitely heightened by the pride with 
which they had beheld their country exempt 
from those revolutionary storms which had 
swept over the greater part of the Continent ; 
and when the clergy of France had been 
called by the march of events to take up a 
position which is naturally so repugnant to the 
respectable conservatism of religious Angli- 
eans, and one which, at best, it is so difficult 
for them to understand. All this made the 
experiment still more dangerous. 

It was a great pleasure to us to find our 
apprehensions not realised, and that Mr. Al- 
lies not only rose above these national preju- 
dices, but what is more important, so far from 
abandoning his former advanced position, 
had neither lowered his tone nor modified the 
strength of his statements. It may seem un- 
accountable, indeed, that the events of the 
last three or four vears, not to say the mere 
lapse of time, and the many occasions that the 
interval must have presented of acquiring such 
knowledge as leaves a man no longer excuse 
able, should not have forced conviction upon 
a really earnest mind; but strange as is the 
phenomenon which his work exhibits, we can- 
hot but regard its publication as strong pre- 
Sumptive evidence of the writer’s sincerity 
and honesty of purpose. Mr. Allies has writ- 
ten a book which carries us back in thoucht 
und feeling to those days of bright promise 
wh n the party of which, if it does not dis- 
claim the connexion, Mr. Allies is now the 
most forward and the boldest spokesman, 
dared honestly to avow all its convictions, 


cover of which they might make their escape. 
Mr. Allies is a writer of a very different spirit. 
So far as he is an opponent, he is an honest 


and amanly one. He writes like a man in 


earnest. He dares to say what he thinks; 
and, what is more, he evidently means what 


_ he says. He has no conventionalisms of speech, 


which the initiated reckon at what they are 
worth, and the simple and ignorant take for 
what they appear. He does not affect a con- 
fidence which he does not feel. He lays bare 
with unrelenting hand the evils of the system 
to which he belongs, nor tries to conceal their 
extent and deformity. He speaks out, and 
spares not. Neither is he afraid of argu- 
ment. He fearlessly questions the keenest in- 
telleets of Catholic France, and he does not 
suppress or distort the answers he receives. 
Ile repeats what he hears; he describes what 
he sees; he prosecutes to the end the aim with 
which he sets out—to state facts as they are, 
whatever they be. ‘This is why he has our 
respect and our sympathy; and we know not 
which most to applaud, the resoluteness with 
which he pursued his inquiries, or the boldness 
with which he has published the conclusions 
to which he has thus far arrived. 

But while awarding to Mr. Allies, as in 


justice is his due, the highest meed of praise in 


the particulars we have stated, we are bound 
ae Catholics to express our dissent, not only 
from many propositions which he incidentally 
lays down, but from much even of the general 
moral bearing which the book exhibits. We 
would here, however, once for all, declare that 
such animadversions as we shall feel ourselves 
compelled to make are directed, not so much 
against Mr. Allies himself, whose individual 


| state of mind we do not pretend to judge, as 
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against the religious position he occupies—a 
position so fraught with peril to the indivi- 
dual, and so injurious to the cause of truth 
itself. In doing this we fear that our remarks 
will take a more controversial turn than ap- 
pears to be provoked by a work of this de- 
scription, written in so kindly a spirit and 
with so laudable an object. We feel too that 
it may seem ungracious in us to give the first 
notice, and consequently the most promi- 
nent place, to objections the subject-matter of 
which, from not lying on the surface, may 
appear to the general reader to occupy but a 
small portion of the volume. But our reason 
for this course is, that, with all the singular 
merits of the book, what we consider its prin- 
cipal fault is not the presence of an occasional 
blemish, which might be pointed out by the 
way, but a radical defect which more or less 
affects the whole performance. We cannot, 
therefore, notice what we really so much ad- 
mire and appreciate without signalising what 
we consider of too much importance to be dis- 
missed with a cursory remark. Mr. Allies is 
in too critical a situation to be merely compli- 
mented on having written a work of a more 
candid and liberal character than has often 
proceeded from a Protestant pen; and those 
who are looking about for a stay in a doubtful 
position are too likely to catch at any theory 
or sentiment which may serve them in the 
place of those realities which are only to be 
found in the Catholic Church, not to render 
it most essential, as far as is possible, to shew 
the true value of sophisms too welcome and 
too pleasing to be narrowly sifted. 

We must begin with a topic in which we 
have a particular interest. In so doing we 
may appear to have selected for censure a 
mere casual observation of the author; but it 
will be clear as we proceed that our remarks 


are necessary to the full expression of the idea | 


which the work has suggested to us, and upon 
which it is our object to enlarge. Mr. Allies 
is describing a visit he paid to the Dames de 
la Visitation, and the conversations he had 
with the nuns: 

‘“* T said, Roman Catholics in England seemed to me 


to commit a great fault, and especially converts. The 
moment they had left us, it seemed their object to de- 


preciate to the utmost the Church of England ; instead — 
of allowing what we undoubtedly possessed, and point- | 


ing out with charity and kindness the particulars in 
which they presume us to be deficient, they delight to 
condemn us en masse, in the most harsh and insulting 
manner . . . . and when this came from men who for 
years had been fighting on our side, it was the more 
offensive. It was in strong contrast with the charity and 
and kindness one met with in Roman Catholics abroad.” 


That individuals may at times have used 
expressions which have been deemed harsh 
and unkind, when they were really the fruit 
of an ardent zeal and an anxious charity, and 
that such expressions may, on occasions, have 
not been the best which might have been 


| 





| chosen, may be readily supposed. To grant 


this is merely to say that men are men, and 
liable to errors of judgment. But that any 
fault of the nature, or originating in the spirit 
Mr. Allies describes, may be justly attributed 
to that large class of persons to whom he al- 
ludes, we most earnestly deny. We presume 
that he refers especially, if not exclusively, to 
the published writings of converts. If we are 
right in this conjecture, the “ contrast” he 
draws between the supposed severity of such 
publications, and the kindness of his reception 
by the Catholics of France, is neither accu- 
rate nor fair. Until he and his friends have 
given those they accuse an opportunity of 
shewing them the same good offices of “ cha- 
rity and kindness” which they “ meet with in 
Roman Catholics abroad,” they are not in a 
condition even to institute the sort of com- 
parison which Mr. Allies has thus publicly 
made. We frankly invite them to the proof. 
Let the next summer’s tour be among the 
Catholics of England; let them visit our 
churches, our colleges, our religious houses, 
and, if they so please, the humble abodes of 
their quondam associates ; we promise them a 
hearty reception. Let them kneel at our al- 
tars, and join, if they will, in our psalms and 
our litanies ; at least let them see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, what we really 
are doing and saying, and not judge us by 
the reports of our enemies, or by their own 
overstrained construction of some sharp word 
or unadvised sentence, as free from all mali- 
cious intention as it was freely and honestly 
uttered. We confidently believe that whatever 
else they may put into print, we should never 
again be called upon to protest against an 


_ accusation which is grounded on nothing but 











an unreasoning prejudice. Meanwhile we 
challenge them to the trial with the sincerest 
goodwill. 

We need not dwell upon the peculiarity of 
the position which the converts occupy in re- 
gard to their old friends, and, indeed, to the 
whole Anglican body. It must be obvious 
to every candid mind that seriously consi- 


' ders the situation of both parties, that the 


former have a most difficult yet imperative 
duty to fulfil, the instant their eyes have been 
opened to the reality of their condition. They 
have to tell their old companions in arms, by 
whose side they have perhaps “ been fighting 
for years,” that so far as they are opposing 
the cause of Rome they are contending against 
the Truth of Christ; and so long as they wil- 
fully close their eyes to the light, which, for 
all they sce it not, is shining around them, 
and delay submission to that wonderful power 
which never ceases to demand their obedience, 
they are imperilling their own souls and the 
souls of those whom their influence withholds 
from obeying the call. ‘They have to disown 
their allegiance to that communion which 
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they ouce regarded as their spiritual mother, 
and to denounce it as a schismatical and he- 
retical body, the enemy and not the ally of 
the Catholic Church. They have to repu- 
diate the pretensions of those whom, up to 
the moment of the change, they believed to 
be their brethren in the faith, and to refuse 
them that only sympathy which their friends 
will accept, but which it would be dishonest 
and uncharitable in them to pretend to be- 
stow. This alone is offensive and irritating ; 
but the confidence with which it is done is 
perhaps even more so. Did the converts 
adopt that doubting, hesitating tone—that 
oblique, hypothetical way of speaking—which 
has an air of humility and self-distrust, the 
rest might be tolerated; but no sooner have 
they passed the mysterious line than their 
whole manner is changed. Their language is 
precise, definite, positive. They speak with 
a certainty of being in the right, which, to 
those who are without, and do not behold the 
glorious vision their eyes have opened upon, 
is unaccountable, except on two crounds— 
cither that their friends are morally deterio- 
rated, or that they are possessed of a faculty 
which they do not themselves enjoy. ; 
It is this, if we mistake not, this confidence, 
this unyielding positiveness, which is really 
the ground of the accusation so constantly 
brought against converts to the Church, and 
we seem to see a confirmation of the supposi- 
tion in the passage we have quoted above. 
lor what is the gravamen of the charge made 
by Mr. Allies? What is meant by the con- 
verts depreciating” the Church ‘they have 
left? What is it which that Church “ un- 
doubtedly possesses,” which the converts will 
not allow that it has? Is it the erace of the 
sacraments, or the power of the keys, or the 
deposit of the faith, or the merit of good 
works, or internal union, or external autho- 
rity ¢ Is there any one peculiar privilege, or 
gift, or power, which converts, as such, ought 
to allow to exist in the Anglican Church, but 
persist in ungraciously denying? Much— 
we suspect all—depends upon the answer to 
the se qui stions. We cannot withhold the ex- 
pression of our very strong conviction, that 
what really is so offensive in the language of 
Roman Catholics in England, and especially 
converts, Is that they deny, as in all truth and 
consistency they must deny, that the “ Church 
of England” possesses any one spiritual gift, 
aby one saving grace, which is not equally 
possesse d by every Protestant sect. And yet in 
ad ‘ak ae ee oo and main- 
Ati cadh i sal asserts and 
meee tog oven more significant than 
Sa aaante . * a therefore, and not upon 
hointhis particular country s 

the accusation fall, if it mez hat we st Aree 
Suspect that it means sien “the feeling ther 
inspired it is put into w ing ne a, nase 
s. Catholics every 
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where—not only in England, but every where 
—regard the Anglican Church as a purely 
Protestant body. It is not that they merely 
perceive in it certain deficiencies, whether of 
doctrine, or practice, or ecclesiastical consti- 
tution, which only need to be supplied, or 
repaired, or re-adjusted, in order to restore it 
to perfect integrity ; they believe that it wants 
the foundation, the essence, the very first prin- 
ciple of a Church, and in fact is no Chureh 
at all. Such belief, and the words that ex- 
press it, must needs be offensive, especially in 
those who once held very different language ; 
but surely, if the truth be as they say, to 
declare it in the strongest possible terms, so 
far from being a fault, is an act of the highest 
charity and kindness. If this be what is 
meant by “condemning en masse,” the con- 
verts are certainly guilty. 

We are far, then, from accusing Mr. Allies 
of any intentional ill feeling towards those on 
whom he passes so severe a censure ; we think 
we can trace the apparent uncharitableness to 
a determined ignoring of the fact, that the 
Anglican communion is repudiated and con- 
demned by the Catholic Church, not igno- 
rantly, but knowingly. He seems as if he 
would not see that no amount of knowledge 
a Catholic may have can possibly modify 
or change his opinion. Unable legitimately 
to evade the conclusion that Catholics, both 
English and foreign, unite in condemning his 
Church, he gets rid of the force of this testi- 
mony by satisfying himself that English con- 
verts, who know the true facts, are harsh and 
unkind, while Catholics abroad, who are kind 
and indulgent, are ignorant of the real merits 
of the case. 

Another quotation will set this in a clearer 


| light. 


_‘*T have found well-informed Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastics ignorant that we possess a ritual, use fixed 


| prayers, have a regular hierarchy; while scarcely any 


one is aware that we have a form of absolution as cate- 
gorical as their own, and one which presupposes special 
confession. They are in the habit of taking for granted 
that we have no succession, besides asserting that our 
orders are invalid through defect of the formularies. 
The present Pope, conversing lately with an English 
clergyman, seriously inquired of him, whether we ad- 
ministered what, in condescension to the supposed feel- 
ings of his auditor, he termed ‘la cena,’ once a year, 
and whether we passed the cup from hand to hand ? 
Iwo notions, I imagine, which must have given him 
the poorest impression of the Anglican communion 
which a Roman Catholic could have. And in convers- 
ing with theologians, they ordinarily direct themselves 
against merely Protestant feelings and arguments, such 
as touch the Lutherans and Calvinists abroad, or Dis- 
senters here, but which have nothing to do with English 
Churchmen.”’ 

Nothing to do with English Churchmen ! 
What must the intelligent clergy of France 
have thought of so grave an assertion, as they 
compared it with the results of their own 
historical reading, the common sense of man- 
kind, and their everyday knowledge of reli- 
gious English people? Mr. Allies makes two 
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assumptions, both of which are denied by all 
“ well-informed” Catholics, but which he puts 
forth as if they were equally indubitable and 
equally granted: Ist, That he and his party 
represent the English Church; and 2dly, that, 
as thus represented, that Church is not a 
Protestant body, and has nothing to say to 
“ Protestant feelings and arguments.” Where- 
as, what is the fact? Puseyism—we have 
looked about for a less obnoxious term, but 
have not lighted on one that better expresses 
our meaning—Puseyism is a novelty. It 
cannot be found in the “ Anglo-Catholic Li- 
brary.” As at present developed it has not a 
ten years’ growth. How many of those who 
now believe in it were taught it as children ? 
Is not its history written in the continuous 
progress of individual opinion? How many 
of its teachers have advanced as far as Mr. 
Allies? and of those, how many are bold 
enough to avow their convictions? Pusey- 
ism is not the popular form of belief. It has 
not reached the religious heart of the country. 
It has not found a home in the affections of 
the poor. It has not even the sanction of the 
influential classes, or of the constituted autho- 
rities. It is barely tolerated; that is all. It 
is really astonishing with what complacency 
the members of this party arrogate this pre- 
tension to themselves of being the English 
Church, and how dexterously they confound 
or separate between individuals and the 
Church, as the argument of the moment suits 
them. That which they dislike in the pre- 
valent belief and practice they shift off upon 
some hostile party, and inveigh against the 
unfairness of charging upon the Church it- 
self what are but the obstinate errors and 
ignorances of its less enlightened members ; 
that which they approve and make their boast 
of among themselves, they refer as a matter 
of course to their Church, and express their 
indignant amazement at the obtuseness of 
those who see in all this quasi-Catholic array 
the professions and practices of individuals, 
not those of the Church to which they be- 
long. 

Again, is there any one point which has 
been more insisted upon in controversy with 
Anglicans than that, whatever accidental pro- 
fession individuals may make of Catholic doc- 
trines—however they may admire and imitate 
Catholic practices—however far they may 
have risen above the common feelings and 
prejudices of Protestants, and detected the 
fallaciousness of Protestant arguments,—of all 
sects or parties without the Church, there is 
none more thoroughly identified with the 
fundamental principle of Protestantism —the 
exercise of private judgment—than that which 
is represented by Mr. Allies? For not only 
do they interpret the Scriptures by their own 
construction of antiquity, by their own read- 
ings of history, and their own theological de- 
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ductions, but they subject Fathers, and Coun- 
cils, and churches, nay, the whole Catholic 
Church (always including their own supposed 
portion )}—that very divine, infallible authority, 
in which, in their creed, they profess their be- 
lief—to their own individual and varying judg- 
ment. There is not a Puseyite, be his pro- 
fessed submission to the Church what it may, 
who does not make himself the ultimate judge 
in all matters of religious belief, and rest on 
his own decisions ; and in no one, as we shall 
shew in the sequel, is this assertion more 
strikingly verified than in the amiable author 
of the volume before us. 

Catholics, therefore, not only see no real 
essential difference between the Anglican 
Church, as such, and other Protestant sects, 
but they maintain, not rashly and ignorantly, 
but deliberately and advisedly, that Puseyism 
is but another and an extreme development 
of the Protestant principle of individual judg- 
ment, and at the same time the most illogical 
and self-contradictory system of belief that 
perhaps ever beguiled the educated mind, 

Mr. Allies complains of the false and un- 
worthy notions that are entertained of the 
Anglican Church by Catholic divines abroad. 
Is his own account of it calculated to produce 
a better impression? We will not go further 
than the passage on which we are comment- 
ing. Mr. Allies says that the notion of Com- 
munion being administered but once a year, 
and of the “cup” being “ passed from hand 
to hand,” must have given the Pope “ the 
poorest impression of the Anglican commu- 
nion which a Roman Catholic could have.” 
The poorest—if thereby he meant the utmost 
nakedness of belief and practice ; but, he may 
rely upon it, not the worst, if his honest ex- 
posure of the infidelities of his Church be 
taken as the description of its actual condition. 
What, for instance, would the august person- 
age to whom he alludes think of a Church 
which is Catholic on paper and Protestant 
in practice ; which retains the forms of divine 
things, and denies the power thereof; which 
claims to possess the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion, but refuses to exercise it, leaving men 
with their sins unconfessed and unforgiven, 
content with a “ categorical form,’ which 
“supposes” what is never enforced, and is 
rarely performed, even on those special occa- 
sions on which alone it appears to be even in 
theory considered desirable. Has Mr. Allies 
ever seriously considered what is really in- 
volved in such statements as these, put for- 
ward too, be it observed, by way of justifying 
his Church from the ignorant animadversions 
of opponents? But this is only one instance 
among many of the way in which, as it seems, 
most unconsciously, he accuses his Church of 
a greater delinquency than is laid to its charge 
by any of those whose ignorance of its merits 
he so much regrets, almost condemns. Better, 
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far better, for a Church to have no fixed ritual, 
no valid succession, no regular hierarchy, than 
to possess all the seven sacraments, and deny 
their efficacy, or withhold their ineffable grace 
from the souls of men for whom Christ died. 
Its “state” in God’s sight would be far less 
guilty. Alas, when will Anglicans perceive 
that their very defence of their Church is—we 
cannot say its, but—their heaviest condemna- 
tion? We, indeed, can console ourselves with 
the thought that, whatever sins lie at the door 
of the Anglican Church, from this fearful of- 
fence at least it is free. But what ought to 
be the judgment of those who, believing it 
possessed of all the treasures of Christ, know 
that practically, habituaily, wilfully it ignores, 
nay, denies their possession ? 

One word on the instance Mr. Allies has 
adduced of the error of the Pope with respect 
to the usages of the Anglican Church. Is the 
error so great after all? Is it an error, even 
in fact, so great as at first sight appears: We 
declare from our personal knowledge that, 
though technically incorrect, the notion en- 
tertained by his Holiness does not unfairly 
represent, we will not only say the prevalent 
state of belief among English Churchmen, but 
their actual practice, viewed in the light in 
which it must be viewed by all Catholics. It 





in Mr. Allies’ belief, between the cup as it is 
given in the administration of the sacrament, 
and the same, a few minutes after, when it is 
“passed from hand to hand 2?” To the Ca- 
tholic, if that cup be any thing more than the 
commonest thing, it is the tremendous Mystery 
Itself. What is it to Mr. Allies? We might 
press the matter still further. The Pope, as 
is evident, made a confusion between the usage 
in England and that in Scotland. But we 
ask, do the vast majority of “ English Church- 
men’’ hold the Presbyterian sacrament to be 
no sacrament; or does it shock them to seea 
sacrament, a3 true as their own, administered 
in so irreverent, so unbelieving a manner? 
What say, not Mr. Allies and his friends, but 
the great body of his co-religionists, “both 
clergy and laity? What in this matter is the 
sense of the Anglican Church? Does Mr. 
Allies really believe that the Pope, when better 
informed, would materially alter his judgment? 
We are sure he will bear with us when we 
say that, keen-sighted as he is as to the state 


_ of the communion to which he belongs, he has 
_ not attained even yet to the power of distin- 
_ guishing a “sham” from a “reality.” He is 


is true that the rubrics prescribe that, in “the | 


administration of the Lord’s Supper, the com- 
municants should receive the same kneeling :” 
we say nothing of the apologetic statement 
that follows, which, in the eyes of every true 
believer in the great sacramental mystery, is 
conclusive as to the intention which such an 


act might seem to imply. It is true that they | 


also enjoin, that whatever remains of the “con- 
secrated” elements shall be “ reverently” con- 
sumed; and we do not stop to inquire what 
species of reverence is meant, nor how the 
second participation differs in any way from 
the first, supposing that what is received is 
really what Anglicans say they believe it to 
be, nor how a second communion (for such it 
actually is, if it be a true sacrament) can be 


justified by patristic authority or Catholic 


usage. But we would ask Mr. Allies, what 
is the actual practice in this matter, we do not 
say in his own parish, but among “ English 


Churchmen” generally? It is this. The “con- | 
called to receive a confession, or unfold the terms of 


secrated” elements that remain unconsumed 
are left to be eaten and drunk by non-com- 
municating pew-openers and vergers, and that 
ina manner any thing but reverent; or, where 


& more decent practice is in vogue, they are | 


distributed among such of the poor as choose 
to partake, and the cup not unfrequently 


‘ passed from hand to hand.” In cases where | 


‘ae ; 
there are two communions a day, it is not 


unusual to “ consecrate’ again whatever re- 
mains of what was consecrated before. And 
now we ask, was the Pope in effect so very 
far in the wrong? What difference is there, 


constantly using language and delivering him- 
self of sentiments, the force and truth of which, 
so far as words go, it would be scarcely pos- 
sible to exceed; and yet he does not seem to 
feel or to know what he says. No one can 
justly accuse him of shallowness of thought, 
or want of practical earnestness ; the contrary, 
as we have said, is most conspicuous in him ; 
but it is as if he were capable of conceiving 
ideas, but had no perception of realities. He 
is able to hold those ideas, without perceiving 
their consequences, or fathoming their mean- 
ing. How weak, for example, are the stric- 
tures we made above, compared with the fol- 
lowing energetic protest, which had not oc- 
curred to us when we made them ! 

‘* In what state is a branch of the Church of Christ, 
which utterly neglects this truth in practice, and allows 
it with impunity to be denied, and derided, and calum- 
niated? Whose children from their infancy have scarcely 
ever heard it? Whose full-grown men turn from it in 
all the hardness of rebellious manhood ?” 

What answer but one can be returned ? 

Or this simple statement of facts : 


‘Not one Anglican priest in a hundred has ever been 


reconciliation to a guilty soul. Indeed, so much is this 
the case, that the notion of the priest in most parishes 
is extinct ; it is the minister and the preacher who have 


taken his place.’’ 

What can be added to this ? 

But to resume the thread of our foregoing 
remarks: Mr. Allies is always insisting on the 
ignorance of Catholies respecting his commu- 
nion. And what if it be so? Does he sup- 
pose that, if it were discovered to-morrow that 
the Anglican Church was not only at union 
with itself in the belief of its members, but in 
all points, both of faith’ and of practice, per- 








fectly on a par with the schismatical Greek 
communions, the discovery would change in 
one tittle the Catholic’s belief in the ecclesias- 
tical state of that Church, except so far as the 
fact of its possessing a priesthood and sacra- 
ments would put the mass of the people, who 
knew no better, and had no means of knowing 
better, in a higher spiritual condition ? Would 
the Catholic question for a moment the truth 
of that great principle which constitutes the 
indivisible unity of the body of Christ? Would 
he recite the words of his creed—Unam Sance- 
tam Catholicam et Apostolicam Ecclesiam — 
in a less exclusive and absolute sense? Would 
he think that the time was come when the 
successor of St. Peter must lower his pre- 
tensions and abandon his prerogatives? Mr. 
Allies does not think so, as we will immedi- 
ately shew; but why, then, insist so much, or 
at all, on a point so irrelevant to the question 
at issue ? 

It is another instance of what we are con- 
tinually saying. One while Mr. Allies sees 
clearly, and then again he is blind. He says 
and unsays, like a man that sees no real object 
before him, but is occupied with a subject, on 
which, as it were, he debates with himself. 
Does he not perceive that the difference be- 
tween the Catholic and Anglican belief is one 
not of fact only—though it is that too—but 
of principle? that the Catholic holds not only 
a different view, with which every Anglican 
theory of unity—from the lowest ultra-Pro- 
testant notion to any the highest that may be 
held even by himself—is utterly irreconcilable, 
but a faith which refuses to admit any other 
idea but one? He does perceive this, and he 
does not perceive it. He is constantly assert- 
ing, “ Unity with them is indeed a first prin- 
ciple ;” yet as constantly evincing his surprise 
and disappointment that the Catholics with 
whom he converses cannot take in Azs idea of 
the Church as well as their own, or amalga- 
mate one with the other. It is the same with 
the general question; he knows that the Ca- 
tholic believes that Catholicism is Christianity 
—the only revealed truth of God—the gospel 
of Christ, which, “ whosoever believeth shall 
be saved, and whosoever believeth not shall 
be condemned ;” and yet he is astonished that 
Father Lacordaire should be “possessed” with 
“so complete a conviction of the truth of the 
whole Roman system,” as to be “ utterly un- 
able to conceive a person of ability and sin- 
cerity coming to any other conclusion ;’—that 
even, as put “ hypothetically,” “he could not, 
and would not, receive’ any other “ idea.” 
What is the reason of this? Is it that Mr. 


Allies does not see the difference between 
faith and opinion; or is it that he would fain 
close his eyes to the incompatibility of the 
two systems which he wishes to reconcile? 
He does not, and seems as if he could not, 
see that when a Catholic says, “I believe in 
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one Church” —in a Church which is indivisibly 
and numerically one,—it is “ morally and me- 
taphysically impossible” for him to admit an- 
other idea, which shall comprehend within the 
bounds of that unity those who are external 
thereto; he does not see that the belief which 
excludes them is a substantial, integral part of 
the faith of the Church, to change or to mo- 
dify which is heresy. This inability which 
Mr. Allies displays to grasp so simple a fact 
when presented to his mind, cannot but arise 
from the want ofa deep appreciation of the 
objective oneness of the Church, which is no 
more susceptible of qualification than is the 
great Catholic verity, that there is one God, 
and not three Gods, in the ever-adorable Tri- 
nity. He is ever treating the Catholic doc- 
trine as a mere theological opinion—a piece 
of Roman rigidity; and yet recurring to it 
again and again, as though he were uneasy 
under the thought of this insurmountable bar 
to reunion. 

His want of clearness and consistency in 
this respect is very observable, At p. 251 
he says: 

‘** He (M. des Billiers) did not like to admit that the 
primacy of jurisdiction involved infallibility, because 
infallibility of the Pope is not a dogma. But here lies 
precisely the difficulty of their position. Roman Ca- 
tholics want, for the completion and impregnability of 
their system, the infallibility of the single papal chair, 
and this is precisely what has been ever denied by large 
schools among them, and is not even now an article of 
faith. For that they are the universal Church, that 
their dogma alone is true, that the Greek and every 
other communion is heretical or schismatical, or both, 
all this depends on the infallibility of the single papal 
chair.”’ 

Strange reasoning indeed!—to confound 
the conclusion which he perceives is involved 
in a particular statement with the premises 
on which that conclusion depends. It is to 
identify the foundation on which an argument 
rests with every legitimate conclusion that 
may be drawn therefrom. ‘The Church of 
course is free at any time to rule, as an article 
of faith, any conclusion which is really in- 
volved in that which she holds; but as long 
as, in her wisdom, she sees fit to leave open 
questions, it is most unreasonable to accuse 
her position as ¢herefore incomplete and assail- 
able. Had the Church ever ruled that the 
Pope was fallible in matters of faith, there 
might be some meaning in saying, “I per- 
ceive that supremacy logically implies infalli- 
bility. To hold the one and deny the other 
is an inconsistency.” ‘The objection, as it 
stands, is futile and frivolous. ‘The Church is 
in no way concerned with the fact that indi- 
viduals or schools have held different opinions 
on an open question. An open question im- 
plies the liberty of differing. The opinions of 
individuals are not the decisions of the Church. 

But his inconsistency is even more strange. 
By a dogma he means an article of faith ; for 
he says that the “ infallibility of the Pope is 
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not a dogma.” Yet the doctrine that the 
Roman is “the universal Church,” and that 
“ every other communion is heretical or schis- 
matical, or both,” is a dogma—ts therefore an 
article of faith. Its truth, of course, he denies. 
But hereupon it follows that the faith of Ro- 
man Catholics—or, which is the same thing, 
the creed of the Roman Catholic Church—is 
untrue, é. e. heretical. It embodies a false idea 
of the unity of the Church; it excludes what 
the true faith does not exclude; it contains an 
clement of belief which the true faith does not 
contain, viz. the Papal supremacy, or the ne- 
cessity of communion with Rome. When the 
Catholic says, “1 believe in one holy Catholic 
Church,” he means what is not true. He pro- 
nounces the words in a heretical sense. Does 
Mr. Allies mean this? If not, what does he 
mean? What is heresy? His whole conduct 
on the subject is very perplexing. He fre- 
quently asserts that the dogma of the infalli- 
bility of the Pope is involved in that of the 
supremacy; but we never find him either 
asserting or denying that the dogma of the 
supremacy is involved in the Roman idea of 
unity. We never find him saying: “If such 
be your belief in the indivisibility of the 
Church, then my idea of unity is irreconcile- 
able with yours. One or other must be false ; 
both cannot be true, This is not the idea I 
have gathered from a study of the Fathers.” 
His line is rather to say: “If you believe so 
much, you ought to believe more. I find the 
primacy in antiquity, but not the supremacy. 
You who believe in the supremacy, ought to 
believe also in the infallibility of the Pope. 
You see less than J see. You ought to go 
farther, and be more consistent.” We do not 
accuse Mr. Allies of wilfully evading the real 
critical point at issue, but we would urge 





upon him the duty of testing his belief in this | 


matter; for on this—on the unity—we might 
say the very being of the Church—and not 
primarily, as he supposes, on the infallibility of 
the Pope, “ depends” the truth of the claim of 
the Roman communion to be the one “ uni- 
versal Church.” 

But perhaps, after all, Mr. Allies may sup- 
pose that he holds the Roman idea of unity, 
We assure him he does not. He often uses 
language which a Roman Catholic will accept, 
and which, in the letter, is sound and correct; 
but when he comes to define his terms, an 
essential difference appears—a difference on 
a STO 
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We have already expressed our high admi- 


ration of the candour with which Mr. Allies | 


relates all he saw and heard among the vari- 








ous secnes and persons that came before him ; 
but in nothing is this excellence more marked 
than in the exactness with which he details 
his conversations with the first ecclesiastics 
of France. The ability and fairness he here 
displays have rarely been equalled, and, we 
think, cannot well be surpassed. We had 
intended quoting the whole of a remarkable 
conversation which he held with Father Lacor- 
daire, but we have room only for the extracts 
on which it is our object to comment. 

The first is connected with the subject last 
mentioned, in reference to which Mr. Allies 
has, most innocently we are sure, brought ano- 
ther unfounded accusation against converts. 


‘« J said that in controversy it was necessary to push 
principles to their absolute issue : it was natural enough 
that they, born and living under the papacy, should not 
feel it to be an absolute monarchy. He quoted Bellar- 
mine as saying that it was a monarchy tempered by 
aristocracy and democracy. The Pope could not de- 
stroy the episcopate. I said our new converts main- 
tained that he could: that if all the Bishops in the world 
were on one side, and the Pope on the other, he could 
make a new episcopate. ‘I regard,’ he said, ‘ as anti- 
Catholic such opinions as these.’ ’’ 


All Catholics, and therefore Father Lacor- 
daire, must be perfectly aware that it is im- 
possible, in the very nature of things, that 
converts should have been allowed to publish 
any such “anti-Catholic opinions” without 
rebuke from authority. The charge, there- 
fore, is its own refutation. But, in fact, it is 
founded on a total misapprehension of a doc- 
trine very generally held among Catholic 
divines, and maintained, we believe, by most 
of those persons to whom he refers. It is 
simply this, that the Pope is, singly and ex- 
clusively, the ultimate source of all ecclesias- 
tical power; that the power of the Church, as 
well as its unity, is centred in him. And had 
Mr. Allies confined himself to the mere state- 
ment of principles, had he said that the con- 
verts maintained the proposition just men- 
tioned in its most naked and absolute form, 
no fault could have been found with the state- 
ment. But he does more than this. He 
supposes a case, viz. “that if all the Bishops 
were on one side, and the Pope on the other, 
he could make a new episcopate’—a supposi- 
tion not only impossible as a matter of fact, 
but utterly irreconcilable with the idea, or 
principle, of which he supposes it a legitimate 
issue. For what is that idea? It is this, that 
the Church is a building upon a foundation. 
Trace back the Church to its origin, and you 
find at its base—Peter: “Thou art Peter, and 
upon this (Peter, or) rock, I will build my 


| Church.” “J will build my Church.” The 


Church is not a mere base, but a base with a 
building upon it. The building can never be 
separated from the base, nor the base from 
the building, because of Christ's promise. 
And this the Catholic maintains, as firmly as 
he maintains that that base is St. Peter, and 
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that the building remains a building only by 
adhering to him. There is a confusion in 
Mr. Allies’ mind. When it is question of 
the spring, the principle, the root, the foun- 
dation, the ultimate form and primary source 
of the Church’s unity, we acknowledge but 
one—one only and exclusively—the See of 
St. Peter. But when it is question of what 
the Church is, and will be as long as the 
world endures, we maintain that it is a build- 
ing upon a foundation—not a foundation only, 
as was Peter when Christ made him so, but a 
building upon a foundation—a body united 
to a head, or whatever else may be called that 
necessary function, that central organ, which 
is both the seat and the bond of corporate 
life. Weno more hold that the Church can 
become a Peter again, than we hold that the 
body of a man can be resolved into the first 
element of its being, or a building be levelled 
to its base, and yet the building and the body 
remain in their essence entire. Christ laid a 
foundation; but He did not that only, He 
promised to build his Church thereupon. 
The Catholic holds both these truths, and 
Mr. Allies has no right to make him separate 
the two, even in supposition. Such a sup- 
position is destructive of the very idea of the 
Church, 

Should Mr. Allies ask, “If the Pope can 
remove any particular Bishop, why cannot he 
remove any number of Bishops, nay ad/ the 
Bishops? Why cannot he destroy the episco- 
pater” one answer among many might be, 
Because of Christ’s institution and promise. 
Were he asked in return, “ If the Bishops can 
remove any particular priest, why cannot they 
remove any number of priests; why cannot 


they destroy the priesthood itself?” or were | 


he asked, “ If any individual may fall away 
from the Church, why may not all fall away ?” 
what would he answer ? 

But perhaps it may be said that, in con- 
troversy with Anglicans, Catholics have em- 
ployed the very same mode of argument, by 
reducing their adversaries’ propositions to a 
manifest absurdity. Here also is a confu- 
sion. When the attack has been upon An- 
glican principles, those principles have been 
traced to their ultimate form; and in that 
ultimate form, few Anglicans, if any, will ever 
acknowledge them. Either they evade the 
conclusions to which they are being driven, 
by suddenly giving up something which they 
began by maintaining—whether it be the es- 
sential unity, or the visibility, or the authority 
of the Church — or they take refuge in the 
plea that, as a practical result, their princi- 
ples are never reduced to that form. Well, 


granted, we have said ; but what are your prin- 
ciples? let practical results alone for the pre- 
sent; but what, for instance, is your princi- 
ple of unity ? what is it that makes so many 
separate episcopal units one whole episcopal 
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body? When you press us to an “ absolute 
issue,” we will go all the way with you, till 
we find the centre of unity and the source of 
jurisdiction in the see of St. Peter. Why are 
you, in your turn, so unwilling to follow us, 
when we would take you a similar journey ¢ 
We tell you we have been to the end of 
your theories, and found in them no princi- 
ple at all. 

The next extract to which we must call at- 
tention is the following: 

‘*T recalled to his mind what he had said, that well- 
informed and sincere persons could not remain out of 
the Church of Rome. Since then I had been especially 
studying the question of the Roman primacy, and yet 
the conclusion to which I had come, after a most careful 
examination of antiquity, was in favour of a primacy of 
order, but against that of jurisdiction.” 

We feel that we owe it to Mr. Allies to 
represent to him the aspect which this posture 
of mind wears in the eyes of Catholics. The 
Catholic knows what it is to feel the most 
unbounded confidence in the mercy and faith- 
fulness of God, and in the merits of his Re- 
deemer ; but this easy confidence in his own 
sincerity is a thing to which he is a stranger. 
Rather is it a matter of fearful self-examina- 
tion all his life long, whether he be dealing 
sincerely with himself and with God; for to 
have a heart sincere before God is all one 
with being acceptable in his sight. And as 
his confidence is placed on the Divine pro- 
mises, and not on his own sincerity, so his 
faith reposes on something without himself ; 
not on the convictions of his own mind, or the 
deductions of his reasoning faculty, but on 
the objective creed of the Church—the truth 
of God as proposed to him by a divine autho- 
rity. We pass no judgment on Mr. Allies, 
but we would entreat him to reconsider what, 
not in theory, but in fact, is the ground of his 
confidence. On what is it that he relies as 
the basis of his convictions? To what does 
he make his appeal? To the teaching or the 
authority of the Catholic Church? To the 
teaching or the authority of his own commu- 
nion? To any present teacher, to any living 
authority ? No; to himse/f—to the inward 
conviction of his own sincerity ; or, if not to 
this alone, to his own theological exactness, 
to his own intellectual acumen, his powers of 
research, his talents as a scholar, his know- 
ledge of the Fathers, or of that vague waste 
of years styled “antiquity.” We know that 
he will recoil from this description, for both 
intellectually and religiously he is far above 
the principles on which he is content to act; 
but is not this his own account of his position ? 
“Three years ago, you said that no well-in- 
formed and sincere person could remain out 
of the Church of Rome; now J am a well- 
informed and sincere person, J have been 
studying the Fathers, J have been carefully 
examining antiquity, and J remain out of the 
Church of Rome.” We dwell on his words, 
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not in a taunting spirit, nor with any captious 
wish to put a worse construction on them than 
they need be supposed to bear; but we find 
ourselves unable to read them in any other 
sense, and we put them in this startling form | 
that he may the more clearly realise their | 
actual import, and the assumption which they 
imply. We would remind him that what he 
condemns in the Protestant mind is its self- 
reliance, and its want of an objective faith. 
The Protestant studies the Scriptures, and 
takes his own interpretation for the revealed 
will of God; but we would beg him seriously 
to consider, whether they who examine an- 
tiquity, and consult the Fathers, and take their 
own conclusions for the Catholic faith, do not 
act on a principle essentially the same. And | 
let him remember, too, that in so doing they | 
are guilty of an inconsistency which lies not 
at the door of an avowed Protestant, inasmuch 
as they hold the principle of authority, yet 
deliberately set it aside, and act on their pri- 
vate judgment. They profess to submit to 
the authority of the Church, yet subject that 
Church to the results of their own reading, 
and the conclusions of their own understand- 
ing. 

We have asked Mr. Allies whether this be 
not his own case. If he will look steadily at 
the position he really occupies, he will see 
that it iss What authority does he acknow- 
ledge or obey ? He may agree in his conclu- 
sions with this or that body of persons, few or 
many, on such and such points, more or less | 
as it may be, but he acknowledges no present | 
living authority as standing to him in Christ's | 
place, and demanding, therefore, his faith and | 
obedience. He submits to no Church, and | 

| 
| 








owns none as his feacher. If, indeed, he de- | 
clare his conviction that there is no present 

actual authority to which obedience is due, | 
then we ask, what becomes of his belief in a | 
teaching authoritative body? And why go | 
on solemnly enunciating a belief in that which | 
no longer exists? If the visibility, and the | 
unity, and the Catholicity, and the authority | 
of the Church be in abeyance, why go on re- | 
peating the words of the Creed? > Why talk | 
of authority, and why continue to inveigh | 
against the Protestant principle of private 

judgment, when, willingly or unwillingly, it | 
is the only principle on which an « English | 
Churchman” can act? But if he believes | 
there is such an authority— that there is a | 
present living Church to which obedience | 
is due—then we ask, where is it? What 
Church can and does teach with authority ? | 
There is but one. There is but one autho- 
rity on earth which he could submit to if 
he would; one only that has an intelligible 
voice; one only that even claims to be lis- 
tened to and obeyed. This he feels, If 


there be any one definite impression which | 
his book conveys, 


it is unquestionably this; | 


that the Roman Catholic Church is the only 
real ecclesiastical authority which has sur- 
vived the division of east and west, and the 
schism of the sixteenth century. And now 
let him consider that to this only authority on 
earth—to the whole Catholic Church in com- 
munion with Rome—that “great spiritual 
empire”—that “kingdom of heaven on earth,” 
in which he beholds * the working of a Divine 
and supernatural power” —bishops, and priests, 
and people of “so many various nations ut- 
terly different in manners, language, origin, 
and temper,” yet all teaching and holding one 
“uniform, coherent, systematic body of doc- 
trine,” and all obeying one sovereign head ;— 
to this whole body, so “ widely extended,” so 
“ closely united,” he opposes—whiat ? the con- 
clusions of his own theological reading. How 
clearly, then, must it appear that, if he really 
desires to be rid of a principle which he ab- 
hors, if he wishes in earnest to escape from 
the exercise of his own private judgment, there 
is but one way—submission to a Church that 
can teach. Either he must submit to that 
Church, or he must remain in his solitariness, 
reposing on himself, appealing to himself, 
with no ground of confidence, no object of 
faith, but his own individual convictions. 
Will he be content with the latter alternative? 
we think—at least we hope not. Ought he 
not to feel that when his position not only 
prevents him from acting on a true principle, 


_ but absolutely compels him to act on a false 
one, that position cannot be such as God 


wills ? 
But perhaps Mr. Allies will say that he can- 


not, as present minded, accept certain doc- 


trines which the Church would impose upon 
him. We would entreat him, however, to 
consider one point, which seems never to sug- 
gest itself to him, which is, that there is really 
no practical conclusion to be drawn from the 


_ arguments he uses. Supposing he has con- 
| vinced himself that the successor of St. Peter, 


to whom he concedes a primacy all but divine, 


| has usurped a power which of old he did not 
_ possess, and that the Church sanctions certain 


devotions to the Blessed Virgin of an ambi- 
guous and dangerous character—what then ? 
Does this help him forward one step towards 
proving that the Anglican Church, which no 
longer concedes any pre-eminence to St. Peter's 


_ Successor, and gives xo honour to the blessed 
_ Mother of God—not to mention many other 


grave charges to which it is liable, and which 


_ could not be stated in stronger language than 


he has himself employed—is an integral mem- 
ber of the Catholic body? The two ques- 
tions do not touch atasingle point. What, 
then, is it that is legitimately deducible from 
this line of argument? Nothing but what he 
would himself repudiate—that the Roman 


| communion is herself corrupt and unfaithful. 


And if she be so, does Mr, Allies really be- 
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lieve there is any remaining sound portion of 
the Catholic Church? Is there any Church 
upon earth which deserves to be named the 
“pillar and ground of the truth?” Such 
reasoning, then, either leads to nothing, and 
is therefore worth nothing, or it ends in the 
destruction of all that the person who uses it 
believes that he holds. It is infructuous in 
its nature, and self-contradictory. This alone 
ought to put a man on his guard. It proves 
that the line of argument adopted leads in the 
direction of denial, not of assertion, and that 
its ultimate intellectual goal is sheer infidelity. 
It has been well said that in one sense no man 
is really an Atheist, if by Atheist be meant 
one who believes that there is no God. Un- 
belief, and a positive belief in the non-exist- 
ence of God, are two different things. It is 
clear that no unbeliever ever does more than 
attempt to destroy the evidence of truth. He 
sets up, and can set up, no counter evidence ; 
the most celebrated unbelievers have confessed 
it to be impossible. To attempt to prove no- 
thing—for truth alone is positive—is a con- 
tradiction in terms. And as the infidel’s 
argument is infructuous in every dogma of 
unbelief, so also is it infructuous in any posi- 
tive practical results. As it leads only to the 
denial of former belief, so it issues only in a 
cessation from such acts as were the conse- 
quence of that belief. And be it observed, 
that this unproductiveness is peculiar to those 
arguments which involve a simple denial, and 
neither make nor imply a corresponding asser- 
tion on the contrary part. It is true that there 
is also a suspension of action in an interval of 
doubt, but that very circumstance marks it as 
a state in which, in matters that concern the 
salvation of his soul, a man is bound not to 
remain. Noargument, therefore, which would 
fix him therein ought to be acquiesced in for 
a moment, 

And so with respect to self-contradiction. 
When a man finds that any argument which 
he employs legitimately involves the rejection 
of what he knows to be positive truth, he 
ought at once to be awakened to the percep- 
tion of its infidel tendency. For instance, 
Mr. Allies thinks he sees in the Catholic 
Church a certain corruption of doctrine, or a 
certain assumption of power, so false and so 
wrong as to justify separation, and the break- 
ing up into fragments of that which ought to 
be one. But in order to believe that these 
different fragments constitute one corporate 
whole, he has necessarily to lower his theore- 
tical view of the Church, which is that of an 
organic body teaching infallible truth; in 
other words, he has to reject what he pre- 
viously held, and take up with a lower idea— 
not because the higher no longer appears to 
rest on the same incontestable evidence, but 
because it is incompatible with something else 
which he has reasoned out for himself, or cer- 





tain facts which he thinks he has observed. 
We know that Mr. Allies, and the party who 
may be considered to share his opinions, would 
energetically deny this conclusion; neither do 
we intend to fasten it upon them. On the 
contrary, we believe that they are so blinded 
by their theories, that they do not perceive 
the consequences to which they necessarily 
tend. They are not aware of the position 
which at this moment they actually occupy, 
nor of the use which minds less committed to 
a cause are making of the principles which 
they themselves unknowingly maintain. But 
while we rejoice in the thought that there are 
many who have allowed no palpable inconsis- 
tency to force them into the conscious rejec- 
tion of truth once perceived —and of this 
number we confidently believe our author to 
be—we would entreat them to consider what 
it is to occupy a position of which they can- 
not accept the self-evident consequences. 

Mr. Allies may still say that, great as are 
the intellectual difficulties connected with his 
position, a man can but act on the dictates of 
his conscience. Before we conclude, there- 
fore, this portion of our notice of his book, 
we must make one further extract. We would 
wish it, however, to be clearly understood that 
the remarks we are about to make strictly ap- 
ply only to the moral attitude which the actual 
words employed appear to imply, and that it 
is far from our intention to decide that they 
accurately represent the writer's own state of 
mind. In narrating the conversation with 
Father Lacordaire already alluded to, Mr. 
Allies observes : 

‘1 said, I found it very difficult to represent our 
real position to them. The question was not whether 
one might be a Roman Catholic ; for of that I had no 
doubt ; we all admitted that they were a part of the 
Church. The question was, whether I was forced* to 
become a Roman Catholic—to deny all my past life,” 
&e. 

Will Mr. Allies allow us to be frank with 
him, and to say, that as long as a man’s mind 
is directed to the point, whether it is possible 
to remain with safety in the communion in 
which he finds himself—as long as this forms 
the whole bent and object of his search—so 
long will his conscience remain unaffected; 
in other words, so long will his conversion be 
morally impossible. We do not mean that 
such a state of mind may not ordinarily occur 
at one stage of that mental process and struggle 
which generally precedes conversion; but it 
must be remembered that these different states 
and stages, which in the order of time consti- 
tute, humanly speaking, the approach towards 
conversion, are, as viewed under a different 
aspect, so many obstacles and resistances which 
the mind is making to that blessed change. 
The real inward attitude of soul which is the 
prelude to conversion, the only state of mind 
in which conversion is possible, is that in which 


* The italics are the author's. 
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the jailer of Philippi found himself when he | 
said, “ What shall I do to be saved?” The | 
question may be asked, answered, and acted | 
upon in an instant, as it was In his case, or | 
the process may be spread over a longer course 
of time; and for this reason, if for no other, 
that the question may have arisen previous to 
much examination of the claims of the Church, 
or may not have been asked till the individual 
was intellectually in possession of all such rea- 
sonable proof as obliges him to act. But be 
this state of mind of short or of long duration, 
it must, and invariably does, precede conver- 
sion. And the reason is plain. Conversion 
implies an act of the will, not a mere assent 
of the intellect. Moral truth not admitting of | 
mathematical demonstration, never forces as- 
sent, as the latter must do, otherwise its pre- 
sentation to the mind would involve no moral 
probation. The will must therefore be rightly 
directed ere truth can be embraced. The 
leading idea and object before the mind—that — 
which it pre-eminently seeks and desires—is | 
the same in fact with that which it wills. Now, 
it is plain that he who asks simply, “ What shall | 
I do to be saved?” seeks one thing, and one | 
only—the salvation of his soul. But he who 
inquires, “Can I safely remain in the com- 
munion in which I find myself?’’ is seeking a 
different object. He is seeking to ascertain | 
whether safety is compatible with a certain | 
line of action. It is true he may say, he too | 
seeks salvation, for that he does not wish to | 
remain where he is, if it must be at the cost of 
his soul; but who is there who would not say 
the same? All men, in this sense, desire sal- | 
vation. How should it be otherwise? How | 
can man do aught but desire, in the abstract, 
his supreme good? It is the law of his nature. | 
There was one who said, “If Balak give me | 
his house full of silver and gold, I cannot go 
beyond the word of the Lord.” He desired 
to go with the princes of Moab, but not unless 
he could go, so to say, safely. He importuned 
the Lord to grant him permission; but this 
permission—the permission to hazard his soul | 
—he must have at all costs. This awful warn- 
ing is constantly needed by every one of us 
during his mortal trial; for we may depend 
upon it that, as in the department of morals, 
he who desires to attain to heaven at the least 
possible expense of good works, is morally 
certain to fall short of that minimum, so he | 
who, when truth is placed before him with its | 
ae. requirements, inquires, “ How 
much of this ce 8; > dis > ath 3 . i 
can IJ safely ee yr Pe Por 
violence to my conscience on wih act — 
long as he remains thus list a a 
truth at all H a rveee Paget attain to the 
whales ast : ome ae amiaet the over- 
) g s which must exist in all cases 
—!n some more, in some less, but in all most 
pressing —to make him desire to find what he 
seeks, viz. a sense of safety in the rejection of 


the truth, which solicits him, confounds him; 
and persecutes him, but which can never win 
his acceptance till he seek his salvation alone, 
and not certain conditions under which he 
may possibly be saved ? 

A further thought suggests itself. Not only 
has one who seeks to ascertain if he can safely 
stay where he has so many urgent motives to 
stay, not attained to this holy impartiality of 
mind—not only is his aim beside the right ob- 
ject--but he has a thousand inducements, in- 
stead of testing the claims of the Church, to 
cast about for difficulties, which can never 
be wanting to those who are without. He is 
under every temptation to dwell upon them 
and magnify them, and instead of contemplat- 
ing the question as a whole, to search after 
facts in support of the position he is desirous 
of vindicating. Vainly may such a one sup- 


_ pose himself impartial, because he is conscious 
at times of an intense desire to find incon- 


testable proof of the claims of the Church. 
This is but natural. Disturbed and perplexed, 
he oscillates between two states of mind—the 
desire of feeling safe where he is, and the 
passionate longing for such complete, irre- 
sistible evidence as shall sweep away all mis- 


_ givings, and, filling his whole soul with con- 


fidence, bear him without effort or struggle 
to some harbour of rest. He would have such 
a mental vision of truth as should bring with 
it conviction as lively as that which sight be- 
stows. Such confidence, such evidence the 
Church cannot furnish to those who are with- 
out, though she can confer it, blessed be God, 
on those who have entered within. 

In all this we are sure we have Mr. Allies’ 
hearty concurrence; but we wish to prevail 
upon him, and those who think with him, to 
apply those ordinary moral and intellectual 
rules, with which they are so well acquainted, 
to this great, this only vital question. Let 
them but leave off treating it as a learned con- 
troversy, or a theological thesis—let them but 
view it as the poor and ignorant view it, with 
singleness of purpose, and with that plain com- 
mon sense which must be the best interpreter 
of a question which interests humanity at 
large—and it is wonderful what a change will 
come over them, and how easy and clear all 
will then seem in their eyes, which is now 
embarrassed with difficulties and wrapt in con- 
fusion. 

Our remarks have taken a more controver- 


_sial and aggressive turn than we had desired 


or intended; but the Journal in France, be- 


_ sides its more obvious design, cannot but be 
_ regarded as an indirect apology, not so much 


for the communion to which the author be- 
longs, as the position which he and his party 
continue to occupy. The more we considered 
the work in this light, the more deeply we felt 
the risk which such a position involved; and 


| the admiration we had conceived for the gene- 
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ral object and spirit of the book—an admira- 
tion which is still undiminished—necessarily 
gave place to the expression of our fears, and 


what will be deemed, we trust, not an un- | 
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charitable remonstrance. In our next Num- 
ber we hope to do more justice to the contents 
of the volume. 
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The Christian Remembrancer, April 1849. 

London, J. and C. Mozley. 
In a notice of Mr. Allies’ Journal in France, 
in the last number of the Christian Remem- 
brancer, we find some deductions drawn by 
the reviewer from Mr. Allies’ statements, on 
which we must make a few remarks. The 
facts of Mr. Allies’ book the writer very 
coolly, and very judiciously, altogether ignores, 
though he is honest enough to say that he re- 
grets its publication, and also to abstain from 
impugning Mr. Allies’ correctness or veracity. 
He then proceeds to make certain strictures 
upon the French Church in general, and up- 
on Father Lacordaire in particular, which fur- 
nish one of the most curious instances of a 
total misconception of arguments and state- 
ments which it was ever our fortune to meet 
with. We do not, indeed, charge the writer 
with the least intentional unfairness; on the 
contrary, we have little doubt that he most 
truly believes all that he has said to be con- 
sistent and well founded. 

His first observations are designed to expose 
what the reviewer conceives to be Lacordaire’s 
inconsistencies in what he said to Mr. Allies 
on the subject of the Puseyites. Lacordaire 
was speaking of the Catholic doctrine of “ in- 
vincible ignorance,” as furnishing an excuse 
in certain cases for those who are not within 
the Church ; and then applying it to the case 
of such men as Mr. Allies and the writers in 
the Christian Remembrancer, he said that they 
could not hope for salvation on any such plea, 
for that they were fully acquainted with the 
arguments for Catholicism, and were men of 
considerable powers of mind. At the same 
time, Lacordaire said that of course he did 
not mean to assert any thing about individuals, 
who are judged by God alone. 

From this the reviewer actually supposes 
that Lacordaire admitted the Puseyites to be 
men of a higher degree of personal piety than 
those ordinary Protestants who will really be 
saved on the ground that they could not know 
the truth; and that he meant to imply that 
the individual leaders of the Anglican move- 
ment would zot be included in the general 
exclusion of all unbelievers from salvation ! 
How is it that he does not perceive that Ca- 
tholics do impute to such men as the Angli- 
can leaders a “corruption of the will” as the 
real cause of their continuance in schism, and 
consider that their religiousness, however far 





it may go in outward works of devotion and 
in the sentiment of Catholicism, is not accom- 
panied with that unfeigned humility and love 
of God which would necessarily impel them to 
burst the bonds in which they are enthralled, 
and to act as honest men upon their own 
principles? Hard, cruel, and uncharitable as 
such an opinion may seem to be respecting 
men who are so much better than professed 
men of the world, yet Anglican controver- 
sialists may rest assured that it is the opinion 
of Lacordaire and all other Catholics; and 
that when we speak of the piety and self-de- 
nial of the Puseyites, we are far enough from 
meaning that it is of that genuine Christian 
character which entitles them to hope for sal- 
vation. They know the arguments for Ca- 
tholicism ; they are not intellectually incapable 
(either through old age or nature) of appre- 
ciating them; therefore we conclude—not 
with the reviewer, that because Puseyites are 
self-denying men, therefore there is salvation 
out of the Catholic Church, but —that the 
fault in their case lies in a perverse will; that 
is, that they are not really converted in heart, 
or practically guided in all things by the 
Spirit of God. 

And when, further, we add that we do not 
venture to apply this doctrine to individuals 
by name, what we mean is this :—that as God 
alone knows men’s hearts, we cannot conclude 
as a certainty that any one man is not infellec- 
tually incapable or ignorant, and therefore, be- 
ing thus intellectually deficient, really in a state 
of favour with Almighty God, and invisibly a 
member of the Catholic Church. Not for a 
moment do we admit that where the heart is 
willing, and the judgment sound and rightly 
informed, any man can continue out of the 
Church who is not physically prevented from 
entering it. All we say is, that however well 
instructed, and however clear and able in 
reasoning powers, be such men as Keble, Pusey, 
Manning, Wilberforce, or Allies, yet it is just 
possible—as we cannot see their souls—that 
they may be ignorant or incapable, and there- 
fore may be free from that perversion of will 
which would infallibly condemn them. 

The reviewer next proceeds to say that the 
clergy with whom Mr. Allies conversed in 
France, told him that the worship of our 
Lady in the Catholic Church is “ less than 
what it is ordinarily asserted to be ;” and then 
he goes on to quote a passage from Mr. 
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Newman’s Essay on Development, in which he 
js supposed to have taken an opposite line of 
defence, and to say that it 1s absurd in Catho- 
lies, or (as he would have it) the Catholic 
body, to defend this worship, both on the 
ground that it is thus “ less than is sup- 
posed,” and on the ground that it is as much, 
and yet is justifiable. 
Here, again, is an entire misconception. 
The French clergy, as every other Catholic in 
the Church would have done, told Mr. Allies 
that our worship of the Blessed Virgin was 
inferior to what Protestants suppose it to be: 
i.e. that it is not divine worship. They 
never told him that it was not a more exalted 
veneration than can be paid in reason to any 
other created being, or expressed any dissent 
from what Mr. Newman has said in the essay 
above named. If the reviewer had chanced 
to have seen the Pope’s Encyclical Letter re- 
cently issued on the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception, he would have known that 
the very highest authority in the Church has, 
in the most solemn manner, employed lan- 
guage as strong as has ever been used, in re- 
spect to the efficacy of our Lady’s interces- 
sion. The confusion in the minds of Angli- 


by Catholics to be inconsistent, arises from 
the circumstance that they themselves can- 
not enter at all into the nature of that wor- 
ship which we pay to Almighty God Him- 
self; and therefore imagine, that when we as- 
sert that the worship we pay to Mary is less 
than they say it is, viz. that it is not divine 


which brings down our regard for the Queen 
of angels and men to that level which may ap- 
prove itself to the judgment of High-Church 
Anglicans. Never was there a greater mis- 
take. The worship of the Church for the 
Blessed Virgin, as it prevails amongst almost 
all pious Catholics, is based upon the belief 
that through the Incarnation of the Eternal 
Son she is raised to a condition far above all 
other created beings; but it no more even 
approaches to the nature of divine worship, 
than all the stars in the firmament approach 
in number to actual infinity. God is God, 
and creatures are creatures; and though the 
elevation of Mary transcends all the concep- 


tions of the most estimable of Anglican di- | 


vines, it is separated by a boundless space 
from the incommunicable glory and power of 
the almighty Lord of all things. 

After this, the Christian Remembrancer 
tells us that the French Church does not do 
her duty to the great mass of the French 
people, but is heedless of the infidelity and 








wickedness around her, caring only for her 
own children. He would have his readers 
also believe that the French clergy consi- 
dered the state of the Church in France be. 
fore the first revolution as immaculate, and 
repudiated the idea, that by worldliness and 
carelessness she had in any way contributed 
to bring about that frightful convulsion, 
We need hardly say that both of these impu- 
tations are simply false, and are contradicted 
by the whole tenour of the book on which 
they are professedly based. But what is it 
that the reviewer thinks the Catholic Church 
ought to do in order to conciliate Protestants 
and infidels, and which (we conclude) he 
supposes would really conciliate them? He 
would have us believe that the miracle of St. 
Januarius at Naples, and the history of the 
Santa Casa at Loretto, are the great causes 
of modern scepticism, and Protestant hatred 
of Catholicism! We assure our readers that 
we are serious, and are only repeating the 
identical instances in which this writer says 
we ought to reform ourselves. Literally this 
is all he has to say. These miracles, he will 
have it, are the great scandal to “ educated” 


minds. But what if “educated” minds in the 
cans, when they think these statements made | 


Church, including Pius 1X. and almost all the 
most influential clergy and laity throughout 
Christendom, believe these things to be true? 
Would the Christian Remembrancer have us 
abolish these wonders, if we ourselves con- 
sider them not to be fictitious? Is he him- 
self prepared to act on the same principle, and 


| to shut up the miracles recorded in the Bible 
worship, we are really adopting an explanation | 


from the criticism of “ educated minds,” be- 
cause so many of these educated minds in 
England, France, Germany, and Italy, no 
more believe the Scripture miracles than the 
Christian Remembrancer belicves the miracle 
of St. Januarius’s blood? Or does he really 
suppose that the Church knowingly counte- 
nances what she believes to be false, and re- 
gards the liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius and other similar scandalous mira- 
cles to be fables ? 

The truth is, these imputations and deduc- 
tions are mere pleas for what the writer 
knows to be unjustifiable by any fair course 
of argument. They are not the things which 
are of practical weight in his own mind. 
They are devices for throwing dust in the 
eyes of the readers of Mr. Allies’s book, and 
for cheating people into a belief that the 
whole question between England and Rome 
1s one of mere criticism, and not a question 


— the eternal safety of the immortal 
soul, 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Meélanges d Archéologie d Histoire et de Littéra- 
ture. Par C. Cahier et A. Martin. Parts 1 to 4. 
Paris, Poussielgue-Rusand. London, Dolman, 
and Barthés et Lowell. 

THE authors of the Monographie de la Cathé- 

drale de Bourges are here continuing their 

archeological and historical labours, with no di- 

minution of zeal or learning. The Rev. Fathers 

Cahier and Martin are two members of the 

Society of Jesus, who have long held one of the 

highest places in the ranks of continental ar- 

cheologists ; and their work on the architecture 
and painted windows of Bourges is well known 
as one of the most splendid and satisfactory of 
modern illustrated books. M. Martin has been 
lately in London, where he preached the Lent 

Sermons at the French Chapel, and has since 

visited many of the most celebrated of our 

English Cathedrals; and we may hope that the 

SS before us may at some time or other 

enefit by his tour. No living archeologist is 
more competent to appreciate the charms of 

ancient English art, or more devoted to the il- 

lustration of the great works of the thirteenth 

century. 

The first half volume of Mélanges contains 
twenty-four plates, chiefly from the treasures of 
metal-work still to be found at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Rheims, Namur, &c. The celebrated shrine at 
Aix-la-Chapelle is given in all its details, and is 
alone a sufficient proof that the works of the 
thirteenth century are among the most unri- 
valled productions of refined skill and genius of 
any age or nation, Those who know medieval 
metal-work only from what is to be seen in this 
country, will be astonished at the exquisite 
beauty of this superb relic. The letterpress 
essays and descriptions which accompany the 
plates are of high archeological value and in- 
terest. 

M. Martin, we may add, though an ardent 
and most learned archeologist, is strongly op- 
posed to the revival of rood-screens, which he 
considers to have been unknown in the Church 
till the twelfth century, and by their destroy- 
ing the interest of the laity in the great functions 
of the Church, and by separating them need- 
lessly from the clergy, to have materially as- 
sisted in bringing about the calamities of the 
Reformation. 


The Our Father, being Illustrations of the se- 
veral Petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. J. E. Veith, by 
the Rev. E. Cox, D.D. Burns. 


Tus is the second work of Dr. Veith which Dr. 
Cox has made known to the English reader. 
The Our Father is a series of meditations or 
lectures, marked by all the celebrated author’s 
striking originality and profoundness of idea. 
Veith’s modes of thought and illustration are 
quite unlike the ordinary type either of French 
or Italian theological writers. He has that ar- 
dent fondness for the varieties of natural beaut 

which is so rarely found except in some branch 
of the great German race, and which imparts 
to his writings a peculiar charm for the English 
taste ; while he is ever alive to those popular no- 
tions in philosophy and infidelity which abound 
in all parts of Germany, and are daily becom- 
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ing more rife among ourselves. On the whole, 
there are few books recently translated which 
possess such a union of depth of thought, beauty 
of sentiment, and unction of feeling, as this ex- 
cellent little volume. 


Adventures of the First Settlers on the Oregon 
or Columbia River. By Alexander Ross, one 
of the Adventurers. London, Smith and 
Elder. 


Wasuinoeton Irvine’s charming little narra- 
tive, Astoria, has long ago told the world the 
history of that attempt at founding a aptenting 
settlement which was set on foot by John Jacob 
Astor some forty yeais ago. That the expedi- 
tion utterly failed, Irving’s history did not con- 
ceal. But it took altogether the most favourable 
possible view of the character and conduct of 
Astor, and of the most responsible agents whom 
he employed in his bold undertaking. Mr. Ross 
now gives us a picture on the other side of the 
question; and though so long a period has 
elapsed since Astor’s scheme was planned and 
came to nought, the interest of the story has not 
ceased. Mr. Ross was one of the subordinates 
engaged to establish the settlement; and pos- 
sessing more practical experience in the Pacific 
fur-trade than many others who were employed, 
from the first detected errors and mismanage- 
ment which must have brought a much easier 
undertaking to a disastrous termination. 

He has now published a kind of journal of the 
history of the expedition, accompanied by a good 
deal of curious information on the habits and 
ideas of the aborigines who live on the banks 
and in the neighbourhood of the Columbia River. 
He tells his tale in an unaffected strain, relating 
all the disasters of the voyage out, and of the 
attempt at settlement itself, with all the keen- 
ness of one who had suffered in person. The 
book is both interesting and aati. 


La Papaute, et les Emeutes Romaines. Par 
M. A. de Montor. Paris, Le Clerc; London, 
Burns. 

M. Monror is a French historian and critic, 

who has written much upon the history of the 

Popes, and upon Italy in general. He is a 

zealous Catholic, and has here sketched an out- 

line of the various occasions on which the Roman 

Pontiffs have shared the same fate as that which 

the Republicans of our own day have forced 

upon Pius the Ninth. The work has thus a pe- 
culiar present interest, and will repay perusal. 


The Knight of the Faith. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
Richardson. 

Tus little occasional publication seems to be 
intended to meet the popular Protestant mis- 
conceptions of Catholic doctrines and history, in 
a short, pointed, and practical way. The papers 
are cleverly executed, and the Knight strikes 
hard and home, and with no lack of goodwill. 


Report of the Catholic Poor-School Committee. 
Printed for the Committee. 
WE rejoice to see a business-like Report like 
this. It gives a hopeful account of the progress 
of the Poor-School Committee, and a tolerably 
fair list of subscriptions and donations. It also 
¥ 
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conveys a great deal of information necessary to | A Treatise on the Church: translated from the 


all parties engaged in establishing or supporting 
schools for the Catholic poor. 


Histoire Ecclésiastique, en Quatre Tableaux. Par 
Catherine Heron. Bruges. London, Burns. 


Tnese four large sheets are compiled by an 
English Catholic lady resident at Bruges, and 
yresent at one view all the great events of the 
fistory of the Church, They are clearly and 
legibly arranged and coloured, and we need 
hardly say will be found extremely useful for 
schools and colleges, as well as for the private 
student of ecclesiastical history. Their correct- 
ness is vouched for by the Bishop of Bruges. 


Essays on Subjects connected with the Reforma- 
tion in England. By the Rev. 8. R. Mait- 
land. London, Rivingtons. 


Tue readers of Mr. Maitland’s Dark Ages will 
know what to expect from this learned and 
amusing volume. More than this we have not 
space to. say at present, but shall return to it 
next month. 


Johnston’s Physical Atlas of Natural Pheno- 
mena. Reduced from the imperial folio edi- 
tion. Part I. Blackwood and Sons. 


Tus is the first part of a republication, on a 
smaller and cheaper scale, of Mr. Johnston’s 
admirable Atlas of the geology, hydrography, 
meteorology, and natural history of the earth. 
The letterpress is the same as in the original 
edition. The work has received very high en- 
comiums from Humboldt, Mrs. Somerville, Sir 
D. Brewster, and other distinguished authorities 
in physical science: and is altogether a necessary 
portion of the library of the scientific student. 


(Edipus, King of Thebes. Translated from the 
** (Edipus Tyrannus” of Sophecles, by Sir 
Francis H. Doyle. London and Oxford, J. H. 
Parker. 

We cannot but cordially sympathise with Sir 

Francis Doyle’s desire to make the beauties of 

the Attic Bee better known to the non-classi- 

cal reader, though we have probably a livelier 


sense of the extreme difficulty of the task than | 


he has himself. In fact, no poetry but that of 
the Bible is really translatable without so griev- 
ous a diminution of the charms of the original, 
as to render it a question whether it is desirable 
even to attempt it. The judgment of the world 
is, however, in favour of making the attempt, 
and Sir Francis needs no apology for his per- 
sonally joining the band of translators. He is 
a scholar with the true refined classical spirit, 
though lacking perhaps in that fervour and vi- 
gour of style which are needed in order to at- 
tract the ordinary English reader’s attention. 
We shall be glad to tind that his first essay 
meets with such success as to induce him to 
complete the whole series of Sophocles’ plays. 


The Weekly and Monthly Orthodox. London 
Andrews, 
Tits revival, in a new form 
nal of old standing, whose e 
ted by many, bids fair to satisfy its readers more 
and more. It is a vast improvement upon its 
predecessor in tone, intelligence, and appear- 
ance, and contains original papers, interesting 
correspondence, and some good woodcuts of Ca- 
tholic churches, their furniture, &e, ' 


,» of a Catholie jour- 
essation was regret- 














German of the Rev. Dr. H. Klee. By the 
Rev. E. Cox, D.D. Jones. 


Dr. Cox’s translation of one of the most impor- 
tant sections of Klee’s masterly Catholic Dog. 
matics has been published for a year or two al- 
ready ; but we notice it, both because it is a very 
favourable specimen of the manner in which the 
peculiar awkwardness of German phraseology 
may be overcome by a skilful translation, and 
because the work itself contains so lucid and 
complete a synopsis of what may be termed the 
Church’s own definition of herself, that it ought 
to be in the hands of every person who wishes to 
know what the Catholic Charch is, and the way 
in which she is spoken of and described by the 
earlier Christian fathers. Dr. Klee enjoyed 
also what we must ever think a very great ad- 
vantage to the Catholic theologian, namely, a 
familiarity with the philosophical thought of mo- 
dern Germany. His natural powers were keen, 
clear, and comprehensive ; he possessed the gift 
of statement in a remarkable degree, together 
with that facility of expressing himself in a few 
concise words, which is unhappily not too com- 
mon among his ag, ee Adding to thisa 
deep store of patristic learning, and a long ex- 
perience in theological teaching, he produced a 
treatise which, for its size, is perhaps at once as 
orthodox, as philosophic, as complete, and, what 
is more, as readable, as any other work of the kind 
of recent times. 


Opere di S. Alphonso M. de’ Liguori. Tornio, 
Marietti. London, Burns. 

Tuts is a handsome and complete edition of all 
St. Alphonsus’s works, both practical and dog- 
matical, Italian and Latin; making in all eight 
large volumes. The price is moderate; suffi- 
ciently so, indeed, to place the work within the 
reach of limited incomes. Considering the cha- 
racter of St. Alphonsus’ writings, and the influ- 
ence they exercise in the Church upon minds of 
all characters, there are few books more necessary 
to the theologian and the spiritual director. 


Opere del Padre Paolo Segneri, della Compag- 
nia di Gest, 12 vols. Turin. London, Burns. 
ANOTHER most acceptable importation from the 
press of Turin. The works of Segneri are among 
the ablest which the Italian Jesuits have pro- 
duced; and their popularity abroad has been 
equal to their merits. They cannot be too well 

known in this country. 


Breviarium Romanum. 4 vols. quarto. 

Breviarium Romanum. 2 vols. quarto. 

Breviarium Romanum, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Missale Romanum. Small folio. 

Malines, Hanicq ; London, Burns. 

THESE are the last editions issued from the press 
of M. Hanicq at Malines, and are among the best 
he has brought out. They have the great advan- 
tage of diminishing, to the utmost practicable 
extent, all necessity for turning backwards and 
forwards to different parts of the book ; and they 
are legibly printed in red and black on good 
paper. The 8vo Breviary in one large volume is 
one of the most readable editions we have seen. 


Ince’s Outlines of General Knowledge, of French 
History, and of English History. London, 


Gilbert, 
New and improved editions of Mr. Ince’s very 


| useful text-books, The first named, especially, 
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contains a vast amount of condensed informa- 
tion. In the History of England the Catholic 
teacher must beware of the writer’s theological 
prepossessions and errors. 


Histoire de St. Elisabeth de H 
Comte de Montalembert. 2 vols. 
Wahlen; London, Burns, 

A aoop Belgian reprint of Montalembert’s 

charming life of St, Elisabeth, at the usual cheap 

Belgian price. 


Par le 
Bruxelles, 


Rodriguez on Christian Perfection, A new edi- 
tion, for Persons living in the World. In 2 
vols. Burns. 

Tuis is perhaps the most generally useful book 

which the publisher of the edition before us has 

yet issued. Any remarks of ours to shew the 
rare value of the original work would be some- 
thing like an impertinence. Since it was first 

ublished in Spanish, in 1614, it has been trans- 
ated into almost all the languages of Europe ; 
France alone having srodenel not less than six 
translations, Yet it has often been felt to be 
subject to one drawback for the general reader. 
Having been originally intended for the use of 
religious, it has a good deal which is inapplicable 
to persons living in the world, Hence the book 
has been needlessly bulky for the common reader, 
not to mention the difficulty which ordinary 
minds would naturally feel in separating those 
parts which apply to all Christians in common, 
from those which exclusively refer to sacerdotal or 
conventual life. Anedition, omitting these latter 
portions, was accordingly not long ago published 
in Paris, with the approbation of the late Arch- 
bishop ; and similar editions had porcine, a 
peared in France and Spain. The present Eng- 
lish edition is on the whole based on the French 
edition to which we refer; but it retains rather 
more of the original work. It ean hardly fail 
of being universally acceptable to English Ca- 
tholics, as one of the most admirable books for 
general and habitual perusal which the Church 
possesses. 


Petermann’s Atlas of Physical Geography. With 
descriptive Letterpress, by the Rev. T. Milner. 
Part I. London, Orr and Co, 


Mr. PererMANn’s Allas differs from Mr, John- 
ston’s in containing a good many well-executed 
woodcuts in the letterpress, illustrative of the 
more remarkable geological phenomena of the 
oven It is an excellent work, as far as it has 
\itherto gone, and most useful both for the upper 





classes of schools and colleges, as well as for ge- 
neral reference to the lover of physical science. 


A Popular Natural History of Quadrupeds and 

Birds. By William Dowling. Burns. 
It is a treat to open a professedly popular na- 
tural history, without seeing at every other pa- 
ragraph a flood of all the hardest scientific words 
that ever drove boy or girl to despair. We never 
could conceive on what principle the compilers 
of these books overlay their writing with all the 
technical terms that are to be found in Cuvier, 
and the whole multitude of modern natural his- 
torians. Mr. Dowling, therefore, at once pre- 
possesses us in his favour, by promising to tell us 
about plain cats and dogs, eagles and hawks, goat- 
suckers and singing birds. Nor do his pages 
disappoint our expectations. They are full of 
the only kind of information which it is possible 
for the unscientific reader thoroughly to under- 
stand, or ever to remember; and while they will 
charm an intelligent boy or girl, are not without 
attractions for grown-up people. 


The Christian consoled and instructed. From the 

Italian of Quadrupani, Burns. 
Few writers have equalled Father Quadrupani 
in expounding the gentleness and tenderness of 
the gospel of peace to all conscientious souls, 
His writings breathe the odour of the words of 
Him who carries the lambs in his bosom, and 
never quenches the smoking flax. The success 
of these instructions in Italy was immense, and 
the present translation is from the thirty-sixth 
edition. It contains also the additions which 
have been made in Belgian translations from St. 
Francis of Sales and others. 


The Catholic School. No. 5, April 1849. Pub- 
lished for the Catholic Poor-School Committee. 
A VERY interesting number to all who desire 
to see music cultivated in our schools and con- 
gregations, as it contains letters recommending 
its study from some of the Bishops. Dr, Ulla- 
thorne’s letter is especially interesting. The 
number also contains a statement of what Go- 
vernment inspection really means, lists of masters 
and mistresses now wanting situations, and other 

important matters. 


Mr. Newman has republished his 4th volume 
of Sermons (which was just out of print) written 
when he was a member of the Anglican com- 
munion, and so far altered as to correct any thing 
that they contained contrary to Catholic faith 
and morals. The Sermons themselves are among 
the very best he ever published. 








Correspondence, 


THE STATE OF ROME— PROGRESS OF 
PLUNDER AND TYRANNY. 


[From our own Correspondent. } 
Rome, April 11, 1849. 
Tue work of robbery and oppression still 
continues; and though not without much 
secret grumbling and dissatisfaction, yet cer- 
tainly without any open let or hindrance. 
There is scarcely a monastery in the city 
which has not been seized, either wholly or 
in part, for military or civil purposes. The 





Cardinal-Vicar's offices, the places where the 
archives and the relics were kept, are con- 
verted into a dwelling for the Minister of 
Finance ; the religious houses of S. Andrea 
delle Fratte, Gesd e Maria, S. Vincenzo at 
the fountain Trevi, S. Marcello, &c. &c., are 
occupied by soldiers, or rather, I should say, 
by men wearing a military dress, and carrying 
a gun; the offices of the Inquisition are to be 
converted into small rooms and houses for the 
poor; and so on, from one end of Rome to 
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the other. If all these changes had the same 
practical result as the last is intended to have, 
viz. providing cheap and good lodgings for the 


a blessing upon the Piedmontese war, or, as 
they called it, the sacred war of independence; 


| but they omitted to fix any particular day for 


yoor, there would be less to complain of; it | 
clergy have taken no notice of it whatever. 


would be possibleto believe that these men really 
have some good purposes in view, however mis- 


taken they may be in their choice of means. But | 


this is very far from being the case; on the 
contrary, most of these measures are charac- 
terised by the most manifest uselessness. For 
instance, the barracks are well-nigh emptied, 
in order to find a sufficient number of sub- 
jects even to make a show of occupying all 
these new military posts ; moreover, the mode 


of putting them into execution has been, in | 
many instances, more wantonly malicious than | 


you can conceive; such as taking possession 
of the refectory of a convent just at the mo- 
ment the poor frati were assembled for their 


dinner ; turning out a body of nuns, or threat- 


ening to do so, late at night; and so forth. 


the commencement of the function, and the 


The foreigners, and especially the English, 
have been loud in their complaints at the ab- 
sence of all the usual ceremonies of the Holy 
Week ; and the Romans themselves have been 
made conscious of the Pope’s absence in this, 
perhaps, almost more than in any other way, 
The Government were well aware of this, and 
have done what they could to alleviate the 
feeling. They insisted on the erection of the 
cross of fire in the middle of St. Peter's on 
Good Friday evening, which had been dis- 
continued ever since 1825, and had better not 


have been renewed, if one may judge from 
the conduct of the crowds who were assem- 


This last act of barbarity was inflicted on the | romise ; a 
| the new style proved to be an illumination 


nuns of the Good Shepherd in Trastevere ; 
they were removed to a convent near S. John 
Lateran in the night of the 24th of March ; 


but this time the agents of the Government | 


had overstepped their limits; for the nuns of 
that establishment being French ladies, the 
lrench Chargé d’ Affaires immediately inter- 


fered in their behalf, and they were reinstated | 


in their own house on the 28th, the Roman 
Government apologising for the mistake which 
had been made, they said, by some of the sub- 
ordinate instruments of their will. The Pope's 
plate, both of his table and chapel, has been 
melted down, and yielded (it is said) the sum 
of 1600 crowns; and plate has been taken 
from some of the churches for the same pur- 


pose. Bells are being seized and broken up for | 


cannon on all sides. The Oratorian Fathers 
have been released from confinement, and se- 
veral Bishops and other persons, both lay and 
clerical, imprisoned in their stead. The Bishop 
of Gubbio, whose pastoral letter to his diocese 
on occasion of the amnesty was so popular 
that it was printed both in papers and on 
handkerchiefs, side by side with the Pope's 
own decree on that subject, is now in custody 
for having issued a pastoral of a different kind 
—a very beautiful letter addressed to the 
clergy of his flock, consoling and exhorting 
them under their present severe trials. It is 
purely a spiritual address, with but a single 
paragraph in any way political, wherein he 
tells his clergy that they cannot lend any ac- 
tive help, either by oaths, declarations, or by 
any other means, to the projected spoliation 
of the goods of the Church. The Bishop of 
Fermo, the Cardinal-Bishop of Ancona, and 
the suffragan Bishop of Civita Vecchia are 
imprisoned for similar or unknown offences ; 
and altogether the war agaiust religion and the 
C hurch is being waged more and more openly. 

The Assembly decreed a solemn triduo for 


bled on this occasion. They got up also an 
illumination of the Basilica on Easter Day, 
“in a new style.” Such was the promise ; and 


with Bengal lights in the republican tricolor! 
Monsignor Lucini, one of the canons, was 
ordered to be arrested, for attempting to op- 
pose the illumination of the cross; but he has 
escaped into some hiding-place. One of the 
chaplains, however, has been imprisoned, for 
refusing to speak to the Government mes- 
senger whilst he kept on his hat in the church. 
Monsignor Gallo too, Canon of S. John La- 
teran, is arrested on a suspicion of carrying 
on a treasonable correspondence with Gaeta! 
And what is worst of all, in order to attract a 
crowd to the Piazza of St. Peter's on Easter 
Day, they got some suspended or excommu- 
nicated priest to give benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament from the Loggia, where 
the Pope generally gives his solemn blessing 
at that time. The same man, assisted by 
others of the same class, had first celebrated 
a High Mass at the altar under St. Peter's 
Chair; and because the canons of the Ba- 
silica refused to be present at this profanation 
of the sacred rite, the Government has ordered 
each canon to pay a fine of 25/. “ for so grave 
an offence against the dignity of religion (!) 
and the majesty of the Republic.” It is ru- 
moured that the priest (who was a Pied- 
montese) received 500 scudi for his day's 
work. Padre Ventura attended as represen- 
tative of Sicily; the triumvirate and all the 
Deputies assisted, although Mazzini (who 1s 
coufessedly the principal man) has published 
his opinion, that Italy will never be free as 
long as she is Catholic; and there is a Jew 
also among the Deputies, who, it is said, re 
ceived the kiss of peace with the rest in the 
middle of the Mass. And all this profanation 
in St. Peter's in Rome on Easter Day ! 

I toldyou in my last that they had taken 
possession of the Palace of the Inquisition, 
and released the two or three prisoners who 
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were there. One day last week they threw it 
open to public inspection, and the Government 
published an invitation, calling every body to 
come and see the “horrid corpses,” &c. &c., 
which had been found there. A grosser im- 
position can hardly be conceived: the corpses 
proved to be a mass of human bones, which it 
would be strange if there had not been, seeing 
that the chapel of the establishment was once 
a church belonging to a confraternity, the 
members of which were always buried there ; 
and these bones the Government had caused 
to be dug up during the last month, whilst the 
doors have been closed against all but their 
own agents; every bit of old iron also, though 
it were a mere shapeless mass, was carefully 
brought together from every corner of that 
large rambling palace, and exhibited to the 
gaping public as instruments of torture. And 
this exhibition was made, as the Government 
proclamation expressly stated, for the sake 
of exciting in the people a more lively hatred 
of the reign of the casta sacerdotale, which 
was now fallen. 

As to the politics of Rome, properly so 
called, there really is little or nothing to say. 
There has been, as usual, a quantity of talking 
and writing, but very little acting. When the 
Piedmontese war was proclaimed, there was 
to have been a most energetic co-operation to 
forward the sacred cause; but Radetzky’s 
movements proved much too rapid for our 
Roman senators, and we do not know that 
any thing has been done, beyond making a 
lot of carriages for cannon (several of which 
were burnt one night—some say by accident, 
others by the Neri, others by the Govern- 
ment themselves, as an excuse for delay), 
stealing a number of guns from unwilling and 
unpatriotic citizen-sportsmen, breaking and 
melting bells for cannon which they have not 
yet succeeded in boring, dressing up a set of 
beardless youngsters in indescribable uniforms, 
and setting them on horseback to ride about 
on messages through the city, and other equally 
important measures. The patria also was 
declared in danger, and the Executive Com- 
mittee was supplanted by a triumvirate en- 
dowed with unlimited powers. This trium- 
virate consists of Mazzini, Armellini, and Saffi; 
and a few changes have been made in the Mi- 
nistry; but they have not yet succeeded in 
discovering a remedy for any of the evils un- 
der which Rome is suffering, or done any 
thing to allay the general and growing dis- 
content. Gold or silver can only be bought 
at twenty per cent; and even small notes of 
two or five scudi are purchased at a premium 
of seven per cent. Under these circumstances, 
you may imagine how the misery of the people 
increases daily ; and there is no doubt, that 
if foreign troops were at the gates, they would 
find a most numerous body of co-operators 
within the walls. It is notorious also that a 

* 





large proportion of the Civics, and almost 
every individual among the carabineers (the 
finest body of men in the States), would gladly 
lend a helping hand to upset the present state 
of things; but without some such moving 
impetus, I do not think there is energy or 
courage enough in the Romans themselves to 
originate any thing. Still, the Government 
have shewn some symptoms of fear within the 
last few days, made a great number of arrests, 
brought out the cannon, &c.; and there are 
many Romans who expect a speedy demolition 
of the Republic by the Romans themselves. 
Credat Judaus Apella. 


KELLY’S PLAIN-CHANT MANUAL. 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 


Sir,—May I request you to insert the following 
remarks on a review of my compilation which 
appeared in the Rambler of February 1849. The 
reviewer lays down two principles, which, he 
says, should never be lost sight of: “ first, cor- 
rect principles in the study of it; second, una- 
nimity in the use of a correct text.” Beautiful 
principles these, and very true also; and, more- 
over, substantially applicable to every art or 
science about which man can occupy himself, 
The whole review is founded on the assumption, 
that there is not the slightest, no, not even the 
remotest, difficulty in the application of either 
or both of these principles. And so he slashes 
away at a tremendous rate, and in his own esti- 
mation must feel confident he has annihilated 
the whole work. He does not even vouclhisafe a 
word of praise to the printer, though I should 
wish very much to be referred to any other large 
work of the kind so cheaply and so well got up. 
Before entering into any details, | must give a 
common-sense view of the matter. Fact No. 1: 
a great number of the offices of the Church are 
set to what is called Gregorian or Plain-Chant 
music. Fact No. 2: though most of the offices 
are the same for all countries, the music for these 
same offices, though agreeing in some points, 
disagree in many others. Fact No.3: to pur- 
chase all the works containing this music at the 
time I commenced my work, would cost be- 
tween ten and fifteen pounds, Fact No. 4: I 
speak from experience, these offices with the 
music were inaccessible not only to the labour- 
ing classes, but to very many priests on the 
mission, and students in colleges. I have made 
an effort to remedy this state of things. Should 
any body else, not daunted by the labour, suc- 
ceed in bringing out a work on the subject 
cheaper and better than mine, neither envy nor 
jealousy nor self-conceit shall prevent me from 
applauding his effort, nay even assisting him as 
far asI may beable. Beit known, therefore, that 
I have used neither scissors nor pruning-knife. 
(I have some doubts on this subject), but I have 
kept two objects constantly in view: firstly, toem- 
body as many offices as possible in two volumes, 
with the best selection and greatest variety of 
music I could find, from the various editions I 
was able to collect together, and to bring these 
volumes out as cheaply as possible, and in such 
a manner that each office could be afterwards 
published separately. Secondly, to give the ne- 
cessary information for singing these offices, and 
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above all, to give a fired determinate meaning to 
every thing. — : 
As I have compared the parts criticised with 
the editions I have borrowed from, the details 
shall be very brief. Sharps and flats: I had 
some doubt myself about the latter portion of 
the rules for sharps and flats; I should like to 
see a definition that would clearly harmonise 
with the usage in Plain-Chant books. Page 100, 
“ Ave Regina,” quite correct; ‘‘ Credo,” Nos. 4 
and 5, quite correct ; one natural left out, but 
not observed by the reviewer; ‘ Sanctus,” p. 313, 
quite correct; ‘ Litany,” p. 129, taken from 
modern music—though it may look very ugly, 
the tune is not so bad after all; “‘ Agnus,” No. 6, 
quite correct.—Different modes of singing the 
Gospels, &c.: does the reviewer condemn our 
works on theology and Scripture? error and 
truth are there recorded side by side; even in 
those works many opinions are recorded which 
nobody now adopts.—Psaim tones: the magni- 
ficent cadences, I should say, have not been left 
out. The mediation of the third tone is not a 





misprint. It has been put so deliberately. Page — 
615; it is one of the proses, and given exactly | 


as I found it.—Mode of singing the ‘‘ Passio :” I 
wish somebody would send me a better one, 
‘* Mass for the Dead :” this, he admits, I have 
given correctly. Ishould have selected the other 


had there been a good organ accompaniment to | 


it; but after all the difference is not so very 
great. Webb’s motetts occupy only 113 pages. 
It is difficult to conceive that the same indi- 
vidual who wrote the first part of the review 
penned also the observations on the motetts. It 
is here substantially stated that there is scarcely 
any thing like time in Plain-Chant; I should 
like to know how any thing can be called a good 
tune without good and proper time being ob- 
served in it. The mode in which the reviewer 
has got out of the note printed at the end of the 
dedication is amusing, but he has forgotten to 
point out any other large work on the subject 
more correct than mine. Your humble, obedient 
servant, WILLIAM KELLy. 


{On the whole, Mr. Kelly seems to allow the 


justice of our review. ‘* Habemus confitentem | 


reum.”’ Fact No. 1 of his “ common sense view” 
is clear, Fact No.2 requires explanation. Much 
of the Plain Chant does differ in different 
churches ; and one reason of the difference is, 
that much printed Plain Chant is corrupted or 
incorrectly composed, and therefore differs from 
that which is not so. In the name of “ common 
sense,” can the restoration of Plain Chant be 
effected by any collection of this music, from 
every source, right or wrong, indiscriminately ? 
And yet, as far us we can see (we say it under 
correction), this seems to be the only object of 
Mr. K. Hence the tone of his defence. “ Pace 
lou"... quite correct, &e.; page 313, quite cor- 

* In the Revue de la Musique, tom. ii. p. 309-314, 
- Fetis pre gives us some elucidations concerning 
‘us precise “Ave Regina,’’ After what he considers 





rect.’ And why so? “JZ have used neither 
scissors nor pruning-hnife,” &e.; “*I have com- 
pared the parts criticised with the editions I have 
borrowed from,’ &c. And therefore ?—therefore 
the pieces have been correctly copied out. The 
conclusion is just, nor did we ever dispute it; 
but it is simply an ignoratio elench. The origi- 
nal question yet remains—are the pieces in them- 
selves correct, according to the rules of Plain 
Chant? 

If Mr. Kelly had the means of discriminating 
between correct and incorrect in this matter, at 
least in more evident and elementary notions, he 
was bound to do so. As he has not done so, 
he must, in all fairness, blame himself for the 
conclusions which others will from that fact 
deduce. 

Here is another example of this kind of de- 
fence: ‘ P. 615; it is one of the proses, and 
given exactly as I found it.” Precisely ; there- 
fore, since it was incorrect as found, it is incor- 
rect as given. But we cannot notice all the 
logic of Mr. K.’s letter, and must beg leave to 
offer him what seems te us to be the common- 
sense view of the question, 1. Plain Chant has 
recognised principles, and should be taught ac- 
cording to those principles. 2. The text of such 
compositions in Plain Chant as corresponds with 
those principles is correct, and to be retained ; 
the text which contradicts those principles is in- 
correct, and to be reformed or rejected. Now, 
one very clear principle is, that the “ tritonos” 
(fa-si) is not allowed in Plain Chant. Hence 
the old saying, ‘‘ mi (si) contra fa est diabolus 
in musica.” If Mr. K. will turn to p. 205 of 
his Manual, he will perceive that his system of 
“correct copying” has introduced this ‘ diabo- 
lus” in the equivalent interval of za-mi; and 
the same “ diabolus” lies latent in the preceding 
page at “homo.” 

But in one thing Mr. K. has fairly caught the 
reviewer napping. Webbe’s motetts do not oc- 
cupy nearly 200 pages; they take up only 113. 
Add Novello’s Miserere, and you have 140 of 
this travestied music. This is the portion of his 
work wherein we desiderate Mr. K’s talents in 
“correct copying.” If he would not give the 
motett to the public as he found them, why did 
he not leave them as he found them? We hope, 
therefore, that Mr. K. will “ cook his raw mate- 
rial” before he offers it to the public in his second 
volume. | 


the correct form, he gives (from the editions published 
in the dioceses of Malines and Litge, and used generally 
in Belgium and the north of France) the anthem just as 
in Mr. K.’s book. The following are his observations 
upon it: “It is inexplicable how those who wrote 
the anthem after this manner did not perceive that it 
answered to no mode whatsoever of the Plain Chant. 
They have substituted a whole tone (do-za) in place of 
the characteristic semitone (do-si); and in place of the 
whole tone (/a-si), necessary and natural to the true 
mode (fourteenth) of the anthem, they give us a semi- 
tone (la-za), which is foreign to the true tonality.” In 
the “ Vesperale Romanum” of Malines, 1848, the error 
is avoided, and the anthem transposed into the sixth 
tone; but this was of course too late for Mr. K. 
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DEATH OF THE MOST REV. DR. CROLLY, 
ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH AND PRIMATE 
OF IRELAND. 

THe Church in Ireland has sustained a most 
severe loss in the death of the Most Rev. Dr. 
Crolly, of cholera. His Grace departed this life 
at his residence in Fair Street, Drogheda, at half- 
past twelve o’clock, p.m., on Friday, the 6th 
ult. He performed all the usual episcopal ser- 
vices on Thursday, in the parish chapel of Drog- 
heda, and attended at the sermon, and other ser- 
vices on that evening. About three o’clock on 
the morning of Good Friday he,was seized with 
illness, and departed this life in little more than 
nine hours afterwards. 

The deceased Primate was a native of the 
county of Down. Having terminated his eccle- 
siastical studies with marked success in the Col- 
lege of Maynooth, he was appointed to a Profes- 
sorship in that establishment. On leaving the 
College he was at once entrusted with the ar- 
duous spiritual charge of the populous and im- 
portant town of Belfast. There he laboured on 
the mission with no ordinary zeal, until the death 
of the Right Rev. Dr. M‘Mullin, Bishop of Down 
and Connor, when he was raised to that see, May 
8, 1825. Then might be said to have commenced 
Dr. Crolly’s career, In the full vigour of life, he 
devoted all his energies to the cause of religion. 
He passed from parish to parish, and from chapel 
to dus, preaching twice almost every Sunday. 

During the ten years he presided over the dio- 
cese of Down and Connor, thirty-nine chapels 
were commenced and nearly completed under 
his auspices. Few Bishops have ever been more 
deeply or deservedly beloved than was Dr. Crolly, 
by laity and clergy, by Protestants and Catho- 
lics, during these ten years of his episcopate. In 
private life he was more than a favourite —ever 
the soul of the social circle in which he was pre- 
sent, ever playful as a child, yet ever dignified as 
a Bishop, he won and retained an extraordinary 
sway over the hearts of the people and the clergy 
of his diocese. He built chapels, he built schools, 
and did much, indeed, to make a persecuted creed 
gain respect from even its bitterest enemies in the 
Orange counties of Down and Antrim. Though 
ever on good terms with his Protestant and Pres- 
byterian neighbours, and ready to yield to their 
prejudices all that principle would permit, none 
knew better how to be stern and determined 
when duty required him to be so. An instance 
of this occurred during the time the former cho- 
lera was spreading devastation in Belfast. The 
Protestant and Presbyterian clergymen, fearing 
to bring infection into the bosoms of their fami- 
lies, were not so constant in their attendance in 
the cholera hospitals as the priests were. The 
result was, that many Protestant patients were 
becoming Catholics at the last hour. This was 
rumoured abroad. Some of the more bigoted 
Dissenting clergymen were offended. ‘They 
came and posted themselves at the hospital- 
doors, and expressed their determination not to 
permit the priests to “ tamper,” as they called 
it, with their flocks. The priests, jaded with 
arduous labour, were unable to force their way, 
though patients were loudly calling for their 
aid. Intelligence of the circumstance was con- 


veyed to Dr. Crolly. He sallied forth, reached 





the hospital, and, handing the ministers aside, 
told them he would be prepared to reason with 
them as soon as he had attended the dying who 
were invoking the aid of a clergyman; and so 
saying, he passed into the pest-room, and took 
his priests with him, leaving the ministers to 
ponder over his determination. Thus, though 
pre-eminently conciliatory, he was heroically de- 
termined, and, by both qualities, earned universal 
respect, and the deep devotion of his own people. 

n May 1835, on the demise of the Most Reve- 
rend Dr. Kelly, he was elected to be Primate of 
Ireland and Archbishop of Armagh. He carried 
with him to his new position the gratitude and 
love of the priests and people of the diocese he 
was leaving. 

In the Primacy his first work of public useful- 
ness was the establishment of the Armagh Catho- 
lic College. He commenced a cathedral on a 
gorgeous scale, but it still remains unfinished. 

In later days, the Primate took a view of the 
Charitable Donations and Bequests Act, and of 
the Queen’s Colleges project, which was at vari- 
ance with that held by the great majority of the 
Irish Bishops, clergy, and people. Sires in his 
old age (we have not ascertained his exact age, 
but it cannot be much below seventy ewe he 
laboured at his spiritual duties as unceasingly as 
the youngest clergyman in his Grace’s archdio- 
cese. Early and Tate he was in the confessional ; 
and no opportunity of discharging the most hum- 
ble and arduous duties of the clerical avocation 
escaped him. 

In all, his career was one of much honour and 
= usefulness. Full of years and full of works 

1e has passed away—Requiescat in pace ! 

Tue Funerat.—The remains of Dr. Crolly 
were removed from Drogheda on the 14th ult., 
and, accompanied by the carriages, and in man 
cases the gentry of the highest station in this 
county, arrived in Armagh at three o’clock, p.m. 
on the same day. The eoftin containing the re- 
mains was placed in the Catholic chapel. On 
Sunday, at three o’clock, the funeral proc >ssion 
moved from the chapel towards the new cathedral, 
in a vault in the centre of which building are now 
deposited the remains of the deceased prelate, 
who projected that magnificent structure. Amongst 
the Catholic prelates who attended were, Dr. 
Denvir of Belfast, and Dr. M‘Nally of Clogher. 
Dr. Russell, the Rev. George Crolly, and some 
of the Professors of Maynooth, were present. 
Amongst the clergy of the Established Church 
were, Dr. Elrington, the Revs. Lord John Beres- 
ford, Irwin, Wade, &c. &c., wearing scarfs and 
hatbands. Several ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church and other communions also attended. The 
Protestant gentry of Armagh and the surrounding 
country attended in great numbers. Several of 
the Protestant gentry*and professional men wore 
scarfs and hatbands. Of Catholic clergymen, 
there were from twenty-five to thirty; and, on 
the entrance of the hearse within the grounds 
surrounding the new Catholic cathedral, com- 
menced to chant the “‘ Requiem.” The pupils of 
the Catholic College walked in the funeral pro- 
cession. All members of the Catholic communion 
in this city and the environs, who could attend, 
were present ; and the aggregate number consti- 
tuting the funeral procession amounted to from 
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five to six thousand persons. In truth, never was 
there in Armagh a more marked and striking 
manifestation of respect for the memory of any 
deceased person. 





CATHOLIC EDUCATION. 


From the very useful and sensible Report of the 
Catholic Poor-School Committee, we extract the 
following important paragraphs on the general 
state of the education of the Catholic poor :— 

«The number of Catholic schools which have 

already applied for Government grants is by no 
means small; and the Committee observe with 
satisfaction that the number is almost daily in- 
creasing, while the apprehensions entertained in 
some quarters vanish gradually as the subject 
becomes better understood. The advice and di- 
rection constantly afforded by the Bishops to the 
Catholic Poor-School Committee, the growing 
importance and the vast numbers of the British 
Catholic body, the unanimous determination of 
the Committee to forego every advantage rather 
than endanger the religious character of our 
schools, and the jealousy of undue State inter- 
ference which is common to every class of reli- 
gionists throughout the country, are so many 
guarantees that Government will not venture, or, 
if the attempt be made, will not be allowed, to tam- 
per with the freedom of education. Meanwhile, 
Catholics have every thing to gain by the instruc- 
tion of the poor. A very large proportion of the 
Jower orders in the most populous places—it might 
almost be said, all the lower orders who profess 
any religion whatever—are Catholics; and edu- 
cation, as it spreads among the poor, will confer 
temporal and eternal blessings upon thousands 
now so grievously neglected, and in blessing 
them will elevate and strengthen all united with 
them in the same holy faith. Nor will our own 
poor alone, though we are bound to consider 
them in the first place, be the gainers. It is now 
commonly allowed, even by persons whose opi- 
nions force them to explain away the fact, that 
the Catholic religion alone is qualified to in- 
fluence the masses. What these masses now are 
it is beside the purpose to describe. Suffice it to 
say, that the education of the Catholic Church, 
and not one or all of the many devices which 
have been tried, or may be tried, can, and as far 
us that education is diffused, will, convert these 
masses into useful citizens, loyal subjects, and 
good men. 

‘In passing from negotiaticns with Govern- 
ment to the internal support given during the 
past year by the Catholic body to the education 
of the poor, the Committee are bound, in the 
first instance, to record their grateful sense of 
the kind countenance and favouring influence 
which they have uniformly experienced from the 
Bishops, whether in their individual or collective 
capacity, lhe various Pastoral Letters collected 
in the Appendix to this Report furm a memora- 
yer baal ame gg ecclesiastical au- 
Sol ae ~ ure i, Sufficient to rouse 
ween —— 0 exertion, and to prove to 

‘ithout, that Catholies as a body are 
uncompromisingly committed to the cause of 
— education. Nor has the charity of the 
nM pal cag eg the zeal of their 
every Catholic cl it gery coection mate in 
ti! Ber ppats Walon 1 and chapel throughout 

s ales produced a sum considera- 





ble in itself, which, augmented by private sub- 
scriptions, has placed about 4000/. at the Com- 
mittee’s disposal, From the moment when first 
they entered upon their labours, the Committee 
have never doubted of Catholic generosity ; per- 
suaded as they felt, from all past experience, that 
no effort of benevolence amongst us was ever al- 
lowed to fail for want of funds. At the same 
time it is impossible to deny that, large as the con- 
tributions appear, when considered in regard to 
a body composed to a remarkable extent of the 
poorest of the poor, and taxed in its wealthier 
members beyond all other bodies, still, when 
compared with the numbers of children now to- 
tally untaught, and with the vastness of the ma- 
chinery required to found schools for the school- 
less, and to provide schools already built with effi- 
cient teachers, books, and apparatus, the amount 
raised is not a fifth of what is absolutely required. 
So deeply have the Committee felt the truth of 
this observation, that they have not scrupled to 
vote amongst the most pressing applicants for 
assistance a sum of money exceeding their total 
income. They felt that, placed as the trustees 
and dispensers of educational funds, they could 
not allow schemes devised and promoted by zeal- 
ous missioners to languish, and perhaps to be 
abandoned, for want of a pledge of assistance 
from them. f 

“ During the past year the Committee have 
received applications for aid in building and sup- 
porting schools in 138 localities; and, after care- 
ful consideration, they have made 123 grants, 
amounting in all to 49427. Some of the school- 
houses to which building grants have been pro- 
mised are not yet sufficiently advanced to justify 
payment of the sums guaranteed, so that the 
amount actually paid to schools is reduced to 
28471.” 

The income and expenditure of the Committee 
stand as follows : 

General Account. Catholic Poor-School Committee. 
4s audited by Sir W. Lawson, Bart. 
RECEIPTS. 

To Balance from Educational Fund, Ca- 
tholic Institute........ ..eeeeeeeee £303 15 4 
To Net Amount of Subscriptions and Do- 
nations received up to 31st December 3715 5 6} 
To Interest on Deposits at Bankers... .. 15 11 1 
To Interest on Stock purchased with 5002. 
received from Mr. R. Besley, viz. : 
Halfa year's Dividend, due Lady Day 8 4 9 
Ditto ditto Michaelmas 8 *# 9 
ae * 


£4051 2 3h 





EXPENDITURE. 
By payment of ninety- 
seven grants to Schools £2647 0 0 
By pension for five Can- 
didate Teachers at All 
Souls’ Convent, St. 


Leonard’s .........., 6210 0 
By payment of Expenses 
of five Candidate Teach- 
ers to Ploérmel....... 35 0 0 
By payment to sundry 
Schoolmasters......... 12 10 
- 2757 0 0 
By _payment to Clerical 
Nominees for Travelling 
ME dicisesecss 111 0 0 
Ditto to Secretary forditto 1115 6 
onan 122 15 6 
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Carried over........... £2879 15 6 
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Brought forward........ £2879 15 6 





Salary to Secretary.......+.-+eseee0- 200 0 0 
By payment for Rent, Attendance, Coals, 
and Chandlery ......... eccccccce : 59 19 0 
By payment for Postage, Carriage of Par- 
cels, Collecting Subscriptions, Clerk, 
and incidentals ......+..+seeeeeees 72 810 
By payment for Furniture............ 59 18 6 
By payment for Printing, Stationery, 
Books, and Advertisements......... 158 16 11 
By payment on account of Mr. R. Bes- 
ley’s annuity........+0+ eeeeeeeees 40 0 0 
By Balance in hand ...... cocee «8.8 GH 
£4051 2 3h 





THE PROPHECIES OF ORVAL. 


CIRCULAR OF THE BISHOP OF VERDUN TO THE 
FRENCH BISHOPS. 
Verdun, Feb. 6, 1849. 

My Lorp,-—For some years past The Previsions 
of a Solitary, generally known under the name 
of The Prophecies of Orval, have made a great 
noise in France. At a recent epoch, they fur- 
nished to the religious and political press matter 
for an ardent and passionate controversy. Ne- 
vertheless, so long as they were merely an object 
of curiosity to the public, or an ordinary topic 
of discussion, I did not judge them worthy of 
a serious attention; and although the manu- 
script copies* had proceeded from my diocese, I 
thought fit to abstain from pronouncing a judg- 
ment, or even expressing an opinion on a work 
which it did not belong to me exclusively to ap- 
preciate. A recent circumstance makes it my 
duty to depart from this resolution. 

he important events which have just taken 
place in Europe, and still more those of which 
all the world has a secret presentiment, could 
not but recall the attention of the public to pre- 
visions forgotten for an instant, but which facts 
seemed to take in charge so completely to jus- 
tify. Accordingly, they became more than ever 
a subject dwelt upon by minds greedy of diving 
into the future. From the most diverse parts of 
France I was consulted as to the degree of con- 
fidence which these prophecies merited; and re- 
cently, in a memoir published at Paris,+ the prin- 
cipal materials of which were furnished by a 
priest of my diocese, the Prophecy of Orval was 
characterised as a Divine inspiration, and com- 
pared, without qualification, to the oracles trans- 
mitted to us in the sacred Scriptures.} 

It then became the duty of a Bishop to ex- 
amine into this work, and to subject not only 
the Memoir, but the author himself, to the test 
of a severe and conscientious criticism. I owe 
to you, my Lord, I owe to my colleagues in the 


episcopate, an exact statement of the result of 


my investigations. 
The capital point, when a prophecy is in ques- 


* The “ Prophecy of Orval” has been several times 
printed in different periodical collections. The most 
complete edition is to be found in the “ Oracle” for 
1840, published by M. Henri Dujardin. Its title is as 
follows : —“ Certain Previsions revealed by God to a 
Solitary for the Consolation of the Children of God.” 
The Prophecy commences with these words :—“ At that 
time, a young man, coming from beyond the sea,”’ &c., 
and ends with these :—“ God places a wall of fire which 
obscures my understanding, and I see no more therein ; 
may He be praised for ever.” 

+ “Second Supplement to the Oracle for 1840,” con- 
taining a Memoir on the Prophecy of Orval, &c., by 
Henri Dujardin. Paris, 1848, 

} P. 35 of the Memoir. 
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tion, is to establish its authenticity, and to prove, 
by unimpeachable testimonies, that it is certainly 
anterior to the events which it announces. That 
was the task taken upon himself by M, D——, 
curé of B——, author of the Memoir aforesaid. 

According to him, the Previsions were revealed 
to a religious of the Abbey of Orval* who lived 
in the first half of the fifteenth century, and 
who, from his love of silence and retreat, had 
been called by the title of Solitary. Those reve- 
lations, being printed at Luxembourg in 1544, 
fell a prey to the flames, when in 1637 the library 
and the monastery were burnt by the troop of 
the Maréchal de Chatillon. One copy only hav- 
ing escaped the conflagration, and having been 
carefully preserved by the prior of the house, 
was, at the time of the French invasion of Lux- 
embourg, placed in the hands ofa certain Brother 
Aubertin, with the charge preciously to keep 
this deposit, and afterwards to restore it to the 
monastery, if Providence should one day permit 
the abbey of Orval to be raised from its ruins. 
Brother Aubertin, retiring to Pont-ai-Mousson, 
allowed the author of the Memoir, in 1823, to 
transcribe the previsions which related to France, 
Copies of these, more or less faithful, being spread 
among the public towards 1828,+ the desire arose 
of verifying their correctness by comparing them 
with the printed prophecy. ‘ But then,” says 
the author, ‘‘ Brother Aubertin had departed this 
life, and with him had disappeared, beyond reco- 
very, the mysterious little book, the sole and last 
depository of the events which, in our time of ca- 
lamity, God reserved for France and Europe.” 

I will abstain, my Lord, from pointing out to 
you the numberless improbabilities, the palpa- 
ble contradictions, the impossibilities even, with 
which this narrative is filled. The author, I may 
observe, seems to have made it his business to 
take away all authority from the prophecy, by 
avowing that he was permitted to substitute for 
the so-called unintelligible terms used by the 
Solitary, expressions less obsolete, to replace 
the words effaced in the original by equiva- 
lent words, and to translate after his own fa- 
shion a work which he nevertheless believed to 
be Divinely inspired.{ But, without resting on 
these critical considerations, the worth of which 
might be contested by minds settled in a fore- 
gone conclusion, I employed myself exclusively 
in making researches as to the existence of Bro- 
ther Aubertin, the depository of the original 
prophecy, who disappeared all of a sudden, when 
the author of the Memoir was summoned to 
point out the source from whence he had drawn 
the Previsions. 

Now, my Lord, it results from authentic evi- 
dences, which are at this moment deposited in 
the archives of my secretary’s office, that in 1823 
there did in truth exist an old religious of this 
name at Pont-a-Mousson, but that he had never 
belonged to the Abbey of Orval, nor even to the 
Cistercian Order ; that he had made his profes- 
sion among the Canons-regulars of St. Augustine, 


* An Abbey of the Cistercian Order, in the old 
Diocese of Tréves, in the centre of the forest of Ar- 
dennes. The village, where are still to be seen the im- 

osing and = ruins of the Abbey of Orval, be- 
ongs at present to the Province and Vicariate- Apostolic 
of Luxembourg. 

T It was proved by the inquiry, that in February 
1828 a copy of the “ Previsions”’ was sent by the author 
himself to an inhabitant of Verdun. 

? P. 25 of the Memoir. 
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in the Abbey of Domévre (Meurthe), situated at 
the foot of the Vosges, eighty leagues Srom Orval, 
the name of which he hardly knew ; and that this 
religious, whom they made to die in 1825 or 1826, 
was still living at the beginning of 1837.4 : 

This discovery, destroying from its basis the 
only foundation on which the authenticity of the 
Previsions rested, assuredly would dispense me 
from any further researches. However, I still 
thought it fit to interrogate the author of this 
disgraceful mystification, and I have had the 
pain of receiving proof that a priest had had the 
misfortune to violate the laws of truth in so 
grave a matter; 1 am happy to add, my Lord, 
that I have had the consolation of obtaining, 
from the mouth of the guilty man himself, a 
complete avowal of his fault. He declared to 
me, in fact, that the little book printed at Lux- 
embourg in 1544 had never existed but in his 
own imagination ; that the Prophecy of Orval, 
in the part relating to the empire, was exclu- 
sively his own work; that the rest had been 
composed at haphazard, with scraps of old pro- 
phecies borrowed from unknown collections, and 
on which I have no occasion to express my judg- 
ment; that, at first, he had seen in this trick 
nothing but an amusement without any object, 
but that the course of time verifying some of his 
previsions, vanity on the one hand, and false 
shame on the other, had made him persevere in 
a path from which he was at length happy to 
emerge. 

In making this communication to you, my 
Lord, I have not, thank God, the thought of 
denying that the spirit of prophecy may yet rest 
on the Church of Jesus Christ. Iam not igno- 
rant that at all the great epochs of history, Di- 
vine Providence has deigned more than once to 
raise the veil which covered the future, and that 
the Spirit of God has often revealed to the most 
simple souls distant events which escaped the 
piercing gaze of genius. But being responsible 
in the eyes of the Church for all that concerns 
religion and the faith in my diocese, I could not 
permit that an error, for the support of which 
the name of one of my most venerable prede- 
cessors was aypealed to, should propagate itself 
by the favour of my silence, [f the Apostle eom- 
mands us not to despise prophecies, he would 
lave us at the same time prove seriously what- 
ever is doubtful, and reject without consideration 
Whatever is neither good nor certain. And I 
believe that I am fulfilling a duty towards the 
Church, by putting my venerable colleagues in 
it position to hinder an over-confident credu- 
lity or a systematic impiety from confounding 
a purely human work with the sacred oracles. 
the eternal object of the faith and of the venera- 
tion of Christians.—I am respectfully, my Lord 
your Lordship’s most humble and holies ser- 
—s i Louis, Bishop of Verdun. 

_ The Journal de Bruxelles subjoins the follow- 
Ing — on the subject, given by a corre- 
sponde F j . ¢ " 

eget rh aaa who dates, Bastogne, 

One of the last religious of Orval, J. H. 


* P. 28 of the Memoir. 


+ In fact, the t% i i 
. act, the following entry is i 
BR nce hagehe g ’ to be found in the 


1 acts of Pont-A-Mousson :—*« J 
pasar hae --Mousson :—* Jacques 
Lamort, called Brother Aubertin, died at Pont-A-Maus- 


son, on Janu: » ‘ ; : 
mney anuary 25th, 1837, at three o’clock in the after- 


} * Prophetias nolite s 


quod bonum est tenete sbernere: omnia autem probate ; 


—l Thess. v. 2, 21, 





Freymuth, called Dom Arsenius, died, curé of 
Tintigny, in 1837, at the age of seventy-eight 
years. He had been cellarer to the abbey ; he 
knew perfectly all the traditions, all the usages 
of the house. It was a pleasure to hear him 
relate the affairs of his monastery, for which he 
bore a singular affection, and the destruction of 
which had so distressed him that he never re- 
visited but once, and then with tears, the ruins 
which remain of it. Dom Arsenius did not love 
revolutions ; those of 1830 had not his appro- 
bation. How easy was it not, then, for him to 
have unveiled this mysterious prophecy, if he 
had had any cognisance of it? But he never 
said one word about it. 

I knew and visited Dom Arsenius for eight 
years; I have had in my hands and I have read 
all the mss. of the abbey which this religious 
had in his possession; amongst others, all the 
correspondence of Br, Jacques with Cardinal de 
Bissey on the inroad and progress of Jansen- 
ism at Orval. Ihave read more than once the 
narrative ot the devastation of the abbey, written 
by the last abbot, Dom Gabriel ; in it the author 
often uses the tone and even the expressions of 
Jeremias. This Ms. contains, moreover, a sort 
of summary of the annals of the house, and no- 
where is there to be found the least allusion toa 
srophecy made by a religious of the house. I 
wn talked a hundred times with Dom Arsenius 
about what was said and done at Orval, but 
never in the most intimate, I may venture to 
say the most confidential, conversations, did he 
breathe a word to me of prophet or of prophecy. 

I have only to add, that let any one consult 
the great number of persons, lay and ecclesias- 
tical, who knew the curé of Tintigny, and they 
will only confirm what I have just declared. 


STATE OF ROME. 


THE spoliation of churches (says a correspon- 
dent of the Ami de la Religion, under date 
March 14) continues with activity; the faction 
which has got hold of all their riches by the 
help of inventories which they have caused to 
be made up, has commenced by robbing the 
bells. Already a great number of the bells 
are in the hands of Government; the pretext 
for their removal is to make weapons of de- 
fence against the barbarians. In reality they 


_ have only made baiocchi out of them, under the 


legal value. Deplorable scenes have taken place 
in many churches, but up to the present time 
none have equalled the violence and scandal 
which has occurred at Sta. Maria, in Vallicella 
(the Chiesa Nuova), That great and rich church, 
built by St. Philip Neri, forms part of the con- 
vent of the Fathers of the Oratory, and amongst 
its most precious relics it possesses the body of 
its holy founder. On Saturday last, towards 
noon, some individuals, saying they were sent 
by Government, without, however, producing 
any credentials, came to give orders to the re- 
ligious to give up their bells. They refused, as 
they had a right to do; and not being in a posi- 


tion to repel force by force, they shut the gates 
of their church and convent. ‘The inhabitants 
of the quarter assembled to protest against the 
spoliation ; the servants of the Government re- 
tired, swearing they would take vengeance. They 
went to inform their friends of the Circolo popu- 
lare, and whilst Government was sending sol- 
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diers to keep the people in church, they returned 
in great force. The gates of the church were 
still closed, whereupon these persons piled fag- 
gots against one of the doors of the monastery, 
lighted them with pitch, and speedily effected 
an entrance. After disgracefully polluting the 
place, they arrested the Superior, Father Cesa- 
rini, an old man of seventy-four, and Father 
Concha, one of the consultors of the congrega- 
tion, and these two religious are now lying in 
prison. From the convent the assailants pene- 
trated into the church, and at last got possession 
of the bells. This exploit has been celebrated by 
two proclamations on the part of the Ministry, 
in which they assume the responsibility of the 
things done, but protest, at the same time, an 
inviolable respect for our most holy religion 
(santissima nostra religione), ascribing, as usual, 
the misfortunes of the day to the obscurantists 
and retrogrades. In spite of all this hypocrisy 
und violence, the cowardly and inert attitude 
of the Roman people is still more afflicting. If 
they were a people without faith, one could the 
less complain of it; but enter what house in 
Rome you will, you will find an image of the 
Madonna, and before the image several lamps 
lighted ; the poorest have at least a taper ; even in 
the Corso, I do not know a café where there is 
not the exterior mark of piety. Yesterday even- 
ing, in returning to my house, I passed one of 
the quarters of the Civie Guard. Ave Maria 
rang; immediately the guard turned out, three 
beats of the drum were heard, and at each beat, 
officers, soldiers, and all, recited the Angelus ; 
the same was the case at the other quarters. One 
would hope that in the case of many this reli- 
gion is real as well as external; still, although 
St. Philip Neri is for Rome what St. Vincent de 
Paul is for France, and St. Francis de Sales for 
Savoy, the people seem capable only of one 
feeling, and that is, to tremble before the gang 
of rebels who oppress them. They thus allow 
their faith to be outraged, and the sanctuaries 
they most revere to be despviled, just as they 
allowed, on November 16th, their holy and vene- 
rable Pontiff to be seized in the Quirinal. [In 
the provinces the case seems different. The 
rebel Government attempted to confiscate the 
patrimony of the Santa Casa at Loretto, but the 
population shewed so vehement an indignation 
at this sacrilege that the Commission drew back, 
and issued this mean and hypocritical manifesto : 
—‘ Citizen Commissary —The Government of 
the Republic, far from diminishing the religious 
glory which the City of Loretto derives from its 
ancient and venerable sanctuary, wishes it should 
preserve it intact, and would desire even that its 
splendour should be augmented in the eyes of 
all Christendom. For this reason, the patrimony 
of the Santa Casa is exempted from the general 
measure, and the Republic places it under the 
safeguard of the highly Italian and religious po- 
pulation of Loretto.”’| The forced loan is raised 
with great difficulty, and it is said Bologna and 
the Romagne refuse to submit toit, The paper- 
money of the Republic has fallen 25 per cent. 
The rebel Government try to raise the spirits 
of their partisans by false reports of the state of 
feeling in France, publishing for instance the 
address of the Montagne as if it had emanated 
from the entire National Assembly. 

A letter from Rome of the 17th, addressed to 
the Univers, says :—‘‘ 1 have to write to you to- 
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day of the arrest of the Abbé Estrade, honorary 
eanon of Toulouse, charged by his Archbishop 
to obtain the Holy Father’s approbation of the 
coadjutor which the Government has given to 
that prelate. M. Estrade left Rome by the 
mail on the 7th of March, and arrived at Terra- 
cina in the night. His passport, which was per- 
fectly en régle, set forth that he had been at 
Gaeta in the course of the month of January. 
That was sufficient to cause him to be suspected 
by the military authorities, and they accordingly 
had him arrested. He had taken the precaution 
of not carrying any letters, knowing well that 
they might be seized ; but several of his friends 
gave him commissions, which he had inscribed 
on little bits of paper, and these papers were 
found in his portfolio. a the — 
assumed gigantic proportions, and an entire plan 
of ccnngltnn oat Micsovered init. Informed of 
the arbitrary arrest of which M. Estrade was the 
vietim, the Chargé d’Affaires of France made re- 
presentations to the Roman Government, which 
immediately hastened to order his release. M. 
Estrade has drawn up a detailed report of all 
that occurred to him, and has remitted it to the 
embassy. He demands a public reparation, the 
outrage having been public, and a pecuniary in- 
demnity for the injury done him by the arrest. 
M. Armellini, chief of the Executive Govern- 
ment, sent for him on Sunday, and made him an 
apology. It is to be feared that these hypocritical 
excuses will be all that he will get. The embassy 
is embarrassed with respect to a Government 
with which it does not communicate in any Way ; 
and, besides, M. d’Harcourt is at Naples. M. 
Estrade has left for Gaeta. Another French 
priest was also arrested in returning from Rome 
a fortnight back, and was detained four days in 
prison at Foligno. His name is Jules Fiongas. 
The Abbé du Rousseau, secretary of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Cambrai, has also been arrested 
at Terracina, in returning to Gaeta three weeks 
ago, and was fined 5f. for carrying a letter ad- 
dressed to his Archbishop. I forgot to mention 
that the release of the Abbé Estrade was de- 
manded in vain by M. Poultier, Commandant of 
the Tenare, who had seen him at Rome, and with 
whom he was to go from Terracina to Gaeta. 
Rumours of an intervention have completely 
ceased, and the discouragement is immense. If 
am assured that the Russian embassy has in- 
sisted with the Governmnnt, to obtain the re- 
lease of Monseigneur Vespiguagni, Bishop of 
Orvieto, and of Cardinal d’Angelis, Archbishop 
of Fermo. The Bishop is still at the Chateau St. 
Angelo; but it is said that the Cardinal, after 
having been confined in the citadel of Ancona, 
has been conducted to the frontier. One of the 
journals announces the arrest of Cardinal Cla- 
relli, Bishop of Montefiascone and Corneto, and 
that of Monseigneur Pecci, Bishop of Gubbio. 
The curé of San Archangelo has been put to 
death in the prison of that town. At Rome do- 
miciliary visits have been made in the convents 
of the Franciscans and of the Holy Cross of 
Jerusalem, and the little money that was in 
them was taken away.” 

Deatu or CarpINAL MEZzoPraANTI. — We 
have to report (says the Roman correspondent 
of the Daily News) the death of the celebrated 
Cardinal Mezzofanti, who departed this life at 
Rome on March 16, aged nearly eighty. He 
was born September 19, 1774. native of Bo- 
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logna, he was brought up in the university of 
that town. A zealous anxiety to confer spiritual 
assistance on the various foreign soldiers who 
in the stirring times of Buonaparte filled the 
hospitals of the city first led the Rev. Joseph 
Mezzofanti, then chaplain to these institutions, 
to the study of modern languages. He soon 
discovered that, by some peculiar mental adap- 
tation, the acquirement of any given dialect was 
to him the most quick and facile undertaking ima- 
ginable; and, about the time that Lord Byron 
made his acquaintance, he could fluently converse 
in any European idiom, Since then he became 
master of all the Oriental forms of speech, and as 
the science of languages becomes, in fact, facili- 
tated rather than impeded by the accumulation 
of varied resources, there was scarcely a spoken 


jargon from the Himmalaya mountains to the 


Andes of which Mezzofanti had not made the 
comparative anatomy. Personally he was most 
affable, and generally beloved in Rome; as 
proof of which even Radical journals announce 
his death with a broad mourning border. 

The Milan Gazette publishes a letter from 
Rome, of the 31st, stating that Mazzini has only 
accepted the triumvirate in the hopes of being 
invested with the Dictatorship. Heavy contri- 
butions are being imposed by the rebel Govern- 
ment. Banker Torlonia has been taxed at 
120,000 scudi (666,000f.); Mark Anthony Bor- 
ghese, at 35,000 scudi (194,300f.) ; Prince Rospi- 
gliosi, at 17,000 seudi (94,550f.). The sacred ves- 
sels of the Paolina and Sistina have been sent to 
the Mint, together with the golden rose prepared 
for Easter, and intended as a present to one of 
the sovereigns. It is of exquisite execution, and 
valued at 400 scudi. All the funetionaries of 
Rome who have not adhered to the Republic 
(300 in number) have been dismissed. 

The Univers says: ‘‘ We have received news 
from Rome and Gaeta up tothe 4th. The con- 
ferences on the affairs of Rome were opened at 
Gueta on the 30th March, between the plenipo- 
tentiaries of France, Austria, Spain, and Naples. 
If our information be exact, the representatives 
of the Catholic Powers first examined if the re- 
establishment of the Sovereign Pontiff in his 
States could not be effected by pacific means; 
but this, as the reader will divine, was decided 
in the negative. The armed intervention of the 
Powers from which Pius IX. has demanded as- 
sistance has been recognised as indispensable 
and urgent. The plenipotentiaries subsequently 
occupied themselves with the means of execu- 
tion, and with the part which each of the states 
should take therein. No definitive solution was 
come to up to the departure of the packet-boat. 
Our correspondent causes us to fear that the part 
taken by France has not responded to what the 
Pope was entitled to expect from the eldest 
daughter of the Church. The indecisions of the 
Ministry have, it is said, caused our representa- 
tive to hold a language which, whilst expressing 
the best intentions, tends to continue a situation 


Which the delays of diplomacy render every dav 
more deplorable.” ) every day 


The Univers publishes the following letter from | 


Rome, dated the 4th: “The news of the defeat of 
the Piedmontese army arrived here on the 29th 


ult. It would be difficult to tell you the effect | 
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Affairs with many oratorical precautions. Our 
comedians continue to perform their part, and in 
order to palliate the effect of the defeat of the 
army of Charles Albert, Sterbini announced an 
insurrection in Lombardy, and the proclamation 
of the Republic in the Abruzzi. To confirm this 
official statement, bills were sold in the streets, 
entitled, Vittoria det Lombardi contra i Tedeschi, 
But apart from these official declarations, the tri- 
umph of Radetzky exasperated the demagogical 
party, which begins to dread the approach of the 
barbarians. A good deal of activity is displayed 
at the Ministry of War, and the people play at 
soldiers with enthusiasm. ll our bells will soon 
be converted into cannon; but our foundries 
have thus far only given pieces which burst at 
the first discharge. Some disquietude is, conse- 
quently, felt as to the manner in which the guns 
will be made to act before the cannon of the 
Tedeschi. As for the bravery of our soldiers, it 
cannot be called in question. On the Ist there 
was a singular spectacle ; the doors of the Palace 
of the Inquisition were opened, that the people 
might see what had been the tyranny of past Go- 
vernments. In each room a person was placed 
to describe the tortures of the prisoners who 
were thrown into this hell. Some persons, how- 
ever, declared that they would not mind passing 
their days in prison, if they were subjected to 
the régime of the prisoners under the paternal 
government of the Pontiffs. When the prisons 
of the Inquisition were thrown open, only three 
prisoners, as is known, were in them—a priest, a 
bishop, and anun. ‘This prison was only a place 
of correction for persons of a sacred profession, 
who scandalously outraged the duties of their 
ministry. The guilty were detained less for 
punishment than to be placed in the impossibi- 
lity of doing injury. To crown this spectacle, a 
band of wretches, pretending to be irritated at 
the horrors they had witnessed, went vociferat- 
ing about the streets, and to shew their indigna- 
tion against the Holy Office, they smashed the 
windows of a coffee-house, at the corner of the 
Place de Trevi, and then dragged out a poor old 
priest, and made him go with them. They sub- 
sequently compelled him to ascend a church- 
porch, and preach in favour of the Republic, and 
of the Red and Social Republic. The poor man 
ceded in order to escape from them. Not only 
did they make him ery, ‘ Hurrah for the Repub- 
lic,’ but ‘ Death to the priests.’ The wretched 
man, however, added ‘ wicked priests.’ The 
same crowd went to the church of Minerva, 
which it threatened to burn down, but it was 
obliged to retreat before the carabineers. On the 
same day there were some fights between a por- 
tion of the people and the soldiery—not, however, 
arising from any political cause—and about 
twenty persons were wounded. The following 
day more imposing demonstrations were threat- 
ened, but every thing remained calm. All clerical 
persons are leaving Rome to escape outrage.” 





ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF THE POPE ON 
THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


Tue following is the original of the important 


document of which we gave a translation in our 
last number :— 


; Pius PP, IX. 
Venerabiles Fratres—Salutem et Apostolicam Be- 
nedictionem.—Ubi primum, nullis certe nostris meritis, 
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sed arcano divine Providentie consilio, ad sublimem 
principis Apostolorum cathedram evecti, totius Ecclesiz 
gubernacula tractanda suscepimus, summa quidem con- 
solatione affecti fuimus, Venerabiles Fratres, cum nover- 
imus quomodo in pontificatu recolende memorize Gre- 
gorii XVI., preedecessoris nostri, ardentissimum in 
Catholico orbe mirifice revixerit desiderium, ut ab Apos- 
tolica Sede tandem aliquando solemni judicio decerne- 
retur, sanctissimam Dei Genitricem, omniumque nostrum 
amantissimam matrem, Immaculatam Virginem Ma- 
riam absque labe originali fuisse conceptam. Quod 
pientissimum desiderium clare aperteque testantur, atque 
demonstrant postulationes tum ad eumdem preedeces- 
sorem nostrum, tum ad nos ipsos continenter prelate, 
quibus et clarissimi antistites, et illustria canonicorum 
collegia, et religiose familie, inter quas inclytus Pre- 
dicatorum Ordo certatim efflagitarunt, ut in Sacra Litur- 
gia, ac presertim in prefatione Misse de Beatissime 
Virginis Conceptione vocem illam Jmmaculatam palam 
publiceque enunciare et addere liceret. Quibus postu- 
lationibus ab eodem predecessore nostro, atque a nobis 
ipsis quam libentissime fuit obsecundatum. Accedit 
etiam, Venerabiles Fratres, ut quamplurimi e vestro 
ordine suas litteras ad ipsum decessorem nostrum, et ad 
nos dare non destiterint, per quas iteratis petitionibus, 
atque ingeminatis studiis expostularunt, ut veluti Catho- 
lice Ecclesiz doctrinam definire vellemus, Beatissime 
Virginis Marie Conceptum Immaculatum omnino fuisse, 
atque ab omni prorsus originalis culpe labe immunem. 
Neque vero hac nostra etiam etate defuere viri ingenio, 
virtute, pietate, doctrina preestantes, qui doctis ac labo- 
riosis eorum scriptis hujusmodi argumentum, pientissi- 
mamque sententiam ita illustrarunt, ut non pauci mi- 
rentur, quod nondum ab Ecclesia, et Apostolica Sede 
hic Sanctissime Virgini decernatur honor, quem com- 
munis fidelium pietas Virgini ipsi, ex solemni ejusdem 
Ecclesie et Sedis judicio, atque auctoritate tribui, 
tantopere exoptat. Equidem hujusmodi vota pergrata, 
perque jucunda nobis fuere, qui vel a teneris annis nihil 
potius, nihil antiquius habuimus, quam singulari pie- 
tate, et obsequio, atque intimo cordis affectu Beatis- 
simam Virginem Mariam colere, et ea peragere, que ad 
majorem ipsius Virginis gloriam, et laudem procurandam, 
cultumque promovendum conducere posse videantur. 
Itaque vel ab ipso supremi nostri pontificatus exordio 
summa quidem alacritate in tanti momenti negotium 
curas cogitationesque nostras serio convertimus, atque 
humiles fervidasque Deo Optimo Maximo preces ad- 
hibere haud omisimus, ut coelestis sue gratie lumine 
mentem nostram collustrare velit, quo cognoscere pos- 
simus quid in hac re a nobis sit peragendum. Etenim 
ea potissimum spe nitimur fore, ut Beatissima Virgo 
qua meritorum verticem supra omnes angelorum choros 
usque ad sulium Deitatis erexit,* atque antiqui serpentis 
caput virtutis pede contrivit, queque infer Christum et 
Ecclesiam constituta,t ac tota suavis et plena gratiarum 
christianum populum a maximis quibusque calamitatibus, 
omniumque hostium insidiis et impetu, semper eripuit, 
atque ab interitu vindicavit, tristissimas quoque ac luc- 
tuosissimas nostras vicissitudines, acerbissimasque an- 
gustias, labores, necessitates amplissimo, quo solet, ma- 
terni sui animi miserans affectu, velit prasentissimo, 
geque ac potentissimo suo apud Deum patrocinio, et di- 
ving iracundie flagella, quibus propter peccata nostra 
affligimur, avertere, et turbulentissimas malorum pro- 
cellas, quibus cum incredibili animi nostri doloro ubi- 
que jactatur Ecclesia, compescere, dissipare, et luctum 
nostrum convertere in gaudium. Optime enim nostris, 
Venerabiles Fratres, omnem fiducie nostre rationem 
in Sanctissima Virgine esse collocatam ; quandoquidem 
Deus totius boni plenitudinem posuit in Maria; ut 
proinde si quid spei in nobis est, si quid gratia, si quid 
salutis, ab ea noverimus redundare . . . quia sic est vo- 
luntas ejus, qui totum nos habere voluit per Mariam.t 


* S. Gregor. Pap. Exposit. in lib. Reg. i. § 5, ed. Ben. 

+ S. Bernard. Serm. in cap. xii. Apocalyps. Dom. inf, 
Oct. Assumpt., § 5, ed. Ben. 

} S. Bernard, in Nativit. St. Maria de Aqueductu, 
§ 6, ed. Ben. 
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Hine a ecclesiasticos viros pietate spectatos, ac 
theologicis disciplinis apprime excultos, et nonnullos ve- 
nerabiles fratres nostros Sancte Romane Ecclesie Car- 
dinales virtute, religione, consilio, prudentia, ac rerum 
divinarum scientia illustres selegimus, eisque commisi- 
mus, ut pro eorum prudentia atque doctrina gravissi- 
mum argumentum omni ex parte accuratissime exami- 
nandum curarent, ac subinde eorum sententiam ad nos 
diligentissime deferrent. Dum autem ita se res habent, 
illustria decessorum nostrorum vestigia sectari, exempla 
emulari censuimus. 

Quamobrem has vobis, Venerabiles Fratres, scribi- 
mus litteras, quibus egregiam vestram pietatem, atque 
episcopalem sollicitudinem magnopere excitamus, vobis- 
que etiam atque etiam inculcamus, ut quisque vestrum 
pro suo arbitrio, atque prudentia in propria diccesi 
publicas preces indicendas, ac peragendas curet, quo 
clementissimus luminum Pater nos superna divini sui 
Spiritus luce perfundere, numine afflare dignetur, ut in 
tanti momenti re illud consilium suscipere valeamus, 
quod ad majorem, tum sancti sui nominis gloriam, tum 
Beatissime Virginis laudem, tum militantis Ecclesie 
utilitatem, possit pertinere. Optamus autem vehemen- 
ter, ut majore, qua fieri potest, celeritate nobis signi- 
ficare velitis qua devotione vester clerus, populusque 
fidelis erga Immaculate Virginis Conceptionem sit ani- 
matus, et quo desiderio flagret, ut ejusmodi res ab 
Apostolica Sede decernatur, atque in primis noscere 
vel maxime cupimus quid vos ipsi, Venerabiles Fratres, 
pro eximia vestra sapientia de re ipsa sentiatis quidque 
exoptetis. Et quoniam Romano Clero jam concessimus, 
ut peculiares canonicas horas de Beatissime Virginis 
Conceptione recentissime compositas, ac typis editas, 
recitare valeat loco earum, que in communi Breviario 
continentur, idcirco hisce litteris facultatem vobis tri- 
buimus, Venerabiles Fratres, ut, si ita placuerit, uni- 
versus vestre diceceseos clerus easdem de Sanctissime 
Virginis Conceptione canonicas horas, quibus nunc Ro- 
manus utitur clerus, persolvere libere et licite possit, 
quin ejusmodi veniam a nobis, vel a nostra Sacrorum 
Rituum Congregatione implorare debeatis. 

Plane non dubitamus, Venerabiles Fratres, quin pro 
singulari vestra in Sanctissimam Virginem Mariam 
pietate, hisce nostris desideriis omnia cura et studio 
quam libentissime obsequi gaudeatis, atque opportuna 
responsa, que a vobis exposcimus, nobis dare prope- 
retis. Interim vero coelestium omnium munerum au- 
spicem, et precipue nostra in vos benevolentie testem 
accipite Apostolicam Benedictionem, quam ex imo corde 
profectam vobis ipsis, Venerabiles Fratres, cunctisque 
clericis, laicisque fidelibus, vigilantie vestre commissis 
amantissime impertimur. 

Datum Cajete die 2 Februarii anno 1849, Ponti- 
ficatus nostri anno tertio. 


Bricguton. —The Rev. Father Ferrara, an exiled 
Jesuit, who was accustomed, we believe, to preach 
before his Holiness when in Rome, has been preaching 
in this town a succession of sermons in Italian, intended 
to form a kind of spiritual retreat. Such a retreat 
cannot, of course, be strictly accomplished without 
retirement from the world. Still it is of great impor- 
tance to induce persons to listen for eight days together 
to eight sermons and meditations upon their principal 
duties, and the means of grace which they enjoy as 
Catholics. It is needless to say that these sermons, 
being in Italian, were intended to remind the higher 
classes of their duties, to point out the compatibility 
of sanctification with a continuance in the world, and 
to shew that it was not singing, dancing, and the like, 
which make it improper to communicate weekly, but 
those sins which, though often practised in such amuse- 
ments, may yet be separated from them by” frequent 
confession and communion. For those not acquainted 
with the Italian language a series of solid meditations 
were given in English by the Rev. Mr. Mac Avila, the 
priest of this mission. The meditation of each day was 
followed by the Tantum ergo and Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Hence this retreat is one of a 
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novel kind in England. We only hope the eloquent 
Jesuit may soon mee the English language, and be 
thus able to present his sterling good sense and ardent 
devotion to the much larger audiences which they amply 
deserve. In the evenings Mr. Mac Avila gave a similar 


course of sermons to the poor, which brought almost | 
all of them to their Easter duties. On Holy Friday | 


Father Ferrara p the Agony, as far as circum- 
stances would admit, It was an American devotion 
originally, but is now common in Italy. It consists of 
a set of short discourses on our Lord’s seven words on 
the cross, with solemn singing and music between them, 
and certain prayers at the close, addressed to the five 
sacred wounds. Properly this devotion should occupy 
the time between the hours of twelve and three; and 
if all were arranged with a view to this, the Mass of the 
Presanctified, and the ceremonies which accompany It, 
might be finished before twelve, and then this most 
touching devotion, which the Holy See has encouraged 
by the indulgence granted for it (vide Raccolta), might 
be advantageously introduced into England. We hope 
in another year that this, and the devotion of ‘‘ Maria 
Desolata’’ on Holy Saturday, will have found their way 
at least into those churches where the ceremonies of 
Holy Week cannot be ‘ carried out.” They would, 
however, be a useful adjunct to these latter, the public 
and dramatic character of which would perhaps have a 
more lasting effect when assisted by these more indi- 
vidual and contemplative devotions. 


Care or Goop Horr.—The Catholic population of 
the Cape amounts to some five or six thousand souls, in 
a colony numbering one hundred and eighty thousand, 
occupying, or rather spread over, as many thousand 
square miles, Eleven years ago there was neither priest, 
nor Bishop, nor church of our religion (except a small 
chapel that was in ruins when the present Bishops ar- 
rived), in the whole colony ; nor, exclusive of the mili- 
tary, could be discovered more than about one thousand 
Catholics. There are now two Bishops, seven priests, 
two candidates for orders, six churches or chapels, and 
the Catholic population above mentioned. A new and 
neat church at Grobbelaar’s river, in the district of 
George, was lately blessed, nearly four hundred miles 
from Cape Town, and one hundred from the nearest 
town. It was built entirely at the expense of an indi- 
vidual—Mr. John O’Connell—who also supports the 
clergyman, and thus secures the ministry of our holy 
faith to his own family, and some fifty other Catholics 
who inhabit thereabouts. On the same occasion the 
Right Rev. Dr. Griffith administered the sacrament of 
Confirmation to seven of these, five of whom were 
adults between twenty-five and eighty years of age. 
The youngest and oldest of these were converts to the 
Chureh; the former, the wife of the founder of the 
church, from Anglicanism; the latter, a Dutch or 
Africander woman, from Calvinism. In the coloured 
infidel population there is little done. Some have been 
tried, and received, but ‘* found wanting :’’ they are 
too much the creatures of sense. 


Pius IX, anp Tue Jesuits.—A correspondent of 
the Tab/et furnishes the following curious anecdote :— 
‘It will be recollected that Cardinal Castracane, in 
March last, was the bearer of a VERBAL message from 
Pope Pius IX. to the General of the Society of Jesus 
then in Rome, in consequence of which message that 
religious superior, by and with the advice and appro- 
bation of his council, immediately—that is to say, be- 
fore midnight of the very day on which, about seven 
o'clock in the evening, that verbal message was de- 
livered—issued his orders to the several establishments 
in Rome under the direction of that Society, to consider 
themselves broken up. I am unable to inform you, sir 
what that verbal message was; but / am able to inform 
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you what were the words addressed to the Bishop of 

Pignerol by Pope Pius 1X, between the hours of or | 
6 twelve of the morning of the day on which that ver- | 
. message was delivered by Cardinal Castsacane to the 
Superior-General of the Society of Jesus at the Casa 





Professa, usually called the Gesi; or rather I should 
say that J am able to inform you what were the words 


which that Bishop told me with his own lips, between 


one and two o'clock, were the words which had been 
addressed to him between eleven and twelve by Pope 
Pius IX., and which I caused him to repeat to me 
between eight and nine that evening, after I had been 
informed of the visit of Cardinal Castracane to the Gesi, 
The words were these —‘ I never have ordered, I never 
will order, I never have advised, I never will advise, 
the Fathers of the Society of Jesus to quit the direction 
of their establishments in Rome.’ And to this most 
explicit declaration Pope Pius IX. immediately added 
the expression of his highest esteem of that Society, and 
of his fullest approbation of the manner in which the 
members of it had conducted themselves in Rome, and 
in every part of the Papal States, as far as such conduct 
had come to his knowledge. A moment’s reflection 
upon the facts which I have just stated to you, and 
which I am ready, whenever called upon by proper 
authority, to confirm on oath, ought to be sufficient to 
convince any man of common sense, that the volun 
retirement, or the retirement by order or by advice of 
Pope Pius IX., of the members of the Society of Jesus 
from Switzerland would no more have prevented the 
attack of the Berne revolutionists upon the Catholic 
cantons of Switzerland in November 1847, than the 
retirement of the members of the Society of Jesus from 
the direction of their establishments in Rome has pre- 
vented the attack upon the Quirinal Palace on the 16th 
of November, 1848.’’ The same correspondent gives 
the following authentic information as to the conduct of 
his Holiness on the memorable 16th of November :— 
‘** On the morning of the 17th of November, I learnt from 
the lips of the subaltern officer of carabineers who came 
to tell the Cardinal, with whom I was then sitting, and 
who requested that I would not leave the room, what 
had passed between his Holiness and himself, when, at 
the risk of his life (as he said), he ‘forced himself’ into 
the presence of the Holy Father, and said to him these 
words, to the best of my belief and recollection,—for the 
man wore such bushy whiskers, and spoke so very 
rapidly, that | dare not positively say that I caught 
every word he said to the Cardinal :—‘ Holy Father, at 
the risk of my life I am come to tell you that you have 
not a moment to lose. We are here, between Swiss and 
Carabineers, not 300 (I think he said—yet see M. de 
Montalembert’s speech), but without any superior officer 
(these words I can swear to), and no one who will take 
upon himself the responsibility of ordering us to fire. 
Outside the palace there were at least six thousand men ; 
when I attempted to get into the presence of your Holi- 
ness their numbers were rapidly increasing, and by this 
time there must certainly be upwards of ten thousand 
men. I can promise your Holiness, that if you will 
pronounce the words to me Fate fuoco (fire), we are 
all determined to lay down our lives for you; but that 
is all we can do. But if your Holiness will not yourself 
give me that order, authorise me to go and fetch Galetti 
to your Holiness, and I will do so at the risk of my life. 
His Holiness immediately answered, ‘Go and fetch 
Galetti.’ I immediately ran out and cried out to the 
crowd, ‘ The Holy Father has ordered me to bring Ga- 
letti to him,’ and they cheered me, and I immediately 
went off for Galetti.’ It is not necessary for the pur- 
poses of this letter that I should add what more that 
subaltern officer said as to what he had witnessed with 
his own eyes, and heard with his own ears, inside or 
outside the Quirinal Palace on the 16th of November. 
I do not profess myself able to repeat a considerable 
portion of what he said, but I have written to you 
enough to shew you, that if that officer spoke the truth, 
Pope Pius IX. shewed on that day the same anxiety for 
the lives of those within the Quirinal, and for the lives 
and souls of those who came with intent to storm the 
Quirinal, which his Divine Master shewed when He said 
to Judas and the mob who came to apprehend Him with 
swords and clubs— If, therefore, you seek me, let these 
99 their way.’—St. John xviii. 8,” 
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Tue Cuurca tw PortuGaL.—(From the Morning 
Post.)—The Ministry being pressed to explain the ne- 
gotiations with the Court ef Rome, proposed secret 
sittings on the 12th and 13th, and the Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs laid before the Chamber the details of the 
concordat, The Bulla da Cruzada is to be re-established 
in Portugal and its colonies. There is to be a commis- 
sioner-general and other functionaries, either elected by 
the Pope or subject to his sanction. The revenue is to 
be sent to Rome. There is to be an eeclesiastical court 
(Tribunal da Legacia), the members to be appointed 
by the Pope, and entirely under his direction. When 
Don Pedro, under the protection of Lord Palmerston, 
in company with his reformers, took possession of this 
country, the Bulla da Cruzada, the Tribunal of Legacia, 
and all the Pope’s jurisdiction, were done away with, as 
being contrary to their doctrine of national indepen- 
dence. They also then took possession of all the pro- 
perty of the Church,which they called national, and they 
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have publicly sold the greatest part ; but now it appears 
this Church property is to be sold privately. For the 
present the Government is no longer to seize upon the 
property of the nuns, or to prevent any one from taking 
the veil, The Bishops formerly had large revenues de- 
rived from the produce of the land; the collegiate in- 
stitutions and ecclesiastical seminaries had also revenues, 
which supported them without being a charge}to the 
national treasury. The new reformers took possession 
of all these revenues ; but now, by this concordat, in 
every bishopric, by next October, there is to be a colle- 
giate and an ecclesiastical seminary. M. Pereira moved 
the next day that all the papers respecting the negotia- 
tions with Rome should be sent to a committee to give 
their opinion; but Government opposed it, and the 
motion was rejected. Count de Thomar was the nego- 
tiator of this concordat. ‘lhe Government has conferred 
the Grand Cross of Christ on the Pope’s Nuncio, and 
upon Count de Thomar, 
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Tue Parliamentary experience of the o— month 
has proved one point, and one only :— Lord 
J. Russell’s administration is one of the most 
helpless that ever sat on the Treasury benches. 
They have had a fair field, and not—as is gene- 
rally added on such occasions—no favour, but all 
favour. Ireland has lain before them, prostrate, 
miserable, and imploring aid; while England, in 
spite of her usual anti-Irish prejudices, is ready 
to accept any real measure to save the sister 
kingdom, The Ministers can do nothing. They 
have but a sixpenny rate in aid, and imagine 
that there is no conceivable alternative, or even 
additional possibility, but an Irish Income-tax. 
So Lord pb a called together the Irish Members 
at his house in Downing Street,—a step partly 
cunning, partly silly, partly unconstitutional, 
—and asked them, like naughty boys, which 
they would have, the physic or the rod. For 
once the Irish members agreed, and said, “* Nei- 
ther ;”’ at least they said so in other words, Ac- 
cordingly, the Premier repaired to the House of 
Commons to go on with the rate in aid, which of 
course was carried, as tens of thousands are still 
starving. 

Meanwhile Sir R. Peel has again propounded, 
with more fulness of detail, his plan for resettling 
Connaught. Almost every one but the Russell 
party hails the plan with joy, and calls on Lord 
John to resign, Such resignation, however, must 
be premature, unless Peel is really prepared to 
take his place, which cautious Sir Robert has not 

et announced, or even hinted, In Ireland itself, 
Ir. Duffy has fairly beaten the Government; for 
though he is not acquitted, the jury have again 
found it impossible to agree, and he is out on bail, 

The protectionist and anti-taxation movements 
have had so little that is genuine in them, as to 
be hardly worth recording. Mr. Cobden has 
spoken quietly in the House, and Mr. Disraeli 
has disappointed many of his friends, Almost 
the only good things that Parliament has done 
are, the warm reception of Mr, Adderley’s anti- 
Colonial-Office demonstration, in favour of pre- 
serving the Cape of Grood Hope from being made 
a penal settlement; and the welcoming Mr. Bou- 
verie’s bill for relieving Church of England clergy 
from penalties when they leave the Establish- 
ment, If the bill passes as it now stands, it will 





be a boon to many converts to the Catholie re- 
ligion. 

The Indian news is quite satisfactory. The 
Bombay mail of the 17th March brought full 
details of the battle of Goojerat, gained by Lord 
Gough’s army over the Sikh and Affghan army 
on the 2Ist February. 

The great apparent disparity of the armies 
gave the brief account which arrived by last 
mail the interest of a victory gained under pro- 
bable vicissitude, and by bold and skilful hand- 
ling of the lesser force. The enemy’s army is 
reckoned at 60,000 men, while ours numbered 
only 25,000 men; but it seems that the victory 
was from first to last due to the scientific preci- 
sion and cool handling of “ that splendid arm, 
the artillery,” in which our superiority over the 
enemy was more marked than our inferiority 
in men. The British brought 100 guns into the 
field, many of the heaviest calibre ; the Sikhs had 
but 59 brass pieces of comparatively light metal. 
The Sikh chief was une posted between two 
river-courses, which protected his flanks, and yet 
allowed him good manceuvring space to retire 
either on the east or west side of the town of Gioo- 
jerat, which afforded shelter and protection to his 
rear. The fight began at seven in the morning. 
Our heavy artillery cannonaded his centre for 
three hours before his well-served guns were si- 
lenced. About noon our infantry was ordered 
forward, and its way was cleared so effectually 
by field-artillery, which played in advance of 
it, that one regiment had not to fire a single 
shot till it had passed to the west of the town of 
Goojerat and regained its communications with 
that part of the army which passed to the east- 
ward of the town. Repeated efforts were made 
by the enemy to use his immensely superior force 
of cavalry ; but always without success, from the 
destructive intervention of our everywhere-pre- 
sent field-artillery. The conduct of our own 
cavalry is highly spoken of: the Fourteenth 
Dragoons redeemed its bays. Captain Unett 
and his squadron of the Third Light Dragoons, 
renowned for their charge through the Sikh in- 
fantry at Chilleanwallah, is again distinguished 
by special praise. By four o’clock the enemy 
had been driven from every post, and was in ge- 
neral retreat: the field-artillery and cavalry im- 
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proved their advantage, and converted his retreat — 


into a total rout and flight. He was pursued 
with great slaughter for a distance of some fif- 
teen miles. Next morning, an adequate force 
took up the direct pursuit, and detachments 
were sent off to the points whereby retreat would 
be most effectually cut off. The result has been, 
that fifty-three of the fifty-nine guns brought by 
Shere Singh into action are now in our camp, 
and the whole of his immense store of ammuni- 
tion and his camp equipage is in our hands: his 
force is annihilated as a hostile army, and he 
himself and his father have escaped to the Salt 
Range hills, with only a dispirited remnant of 
not more than 8,000 men, chiefly cavalry, and 
some half-dozen light guns. Goojerat was taken 
in the course of the fight; Jailum and Rhotas, 
on the right bank of the Jaiium river, are in the 
possession of Sir Walter Gilbert’s pursuing force ; 
and Sir Henry Lawrence has come in from Shere 
Singh’s camp with offers of full surrender on al- 
most unconditional terms. The war is considered 
so far finished that staff-officers are getting leave 
to return to their appointments on special ser- 
vice, A more significant fact still, —_ is, 
that Gholab Singh’s force under Colonel Stein- 
bach has commenced actively assisting our move- 
ments towards the recapture of Attock and the 
expulsion of the Affghans from Peshawur. 

A son of Dost Mahomed Khan was present at 
the battle, in personal’ command of 1500 Affghan 
horse: it is rumoured that he was killed. 

This complete success has been obtained at a 
cost small in comparison with that sustained in 
Lord Gough’s previous battle ; our loss is stated 
to be about 100 killed and 900 wounded. 

France is still quiet; singularly so, indeed, 
considering that the elections are so soon to come 
on. A measure for suppressing the excesses of 
the clubs has been passed ; and the Assembly has 
approved of the Government’s intervention in 
favour of the Pope. Fourteen thousand troops, 
under General Oudinot, have* been ordered to Ci- 
vita Vecchia; and before these words are-in type, 
we may hear that the Republican Government 
has fallen to pieces, and Pius the Ninth is quietly 
restored, before the arrival of either the French 
or the Austrians. 

Charles Albert’s renewal of the war against Aus- 
tria has come to an almost instantaneous conclu- 
sion. He has been routed in two battles by Mar- 
shal Radetzky. The two armies were drawn up 
on the two banks of the Ticino—the Piedmontese 
army in a long weak line covering the whole of 
his Lombard frontier, the Austrian army in a com- 
pacter line near the centre of this position. On 
the 21st March each army made forward move- 
ments—the King’s towards Milan, and the Mar- 
shal’s towards Turin: the Piedmontese line be- 
came compromised ; the King was forced to fight 
a battle near Vercelli, with inferior numbers and 
no guns; he was worsted, and driven back towards 
lurin. On the 23d, a second battle was fought, 
at Novarre, which lasted from morning till night : 
the Piedmontese fought with tenacious courage 
and efficiency, but were overpowered, and driven 
in a state of disorganisation towards the Alps. 

Upon this, Charles Albert abdicated the throne 








in favour of his sen; Victor Emmanuel, who jg 
now King of Sardinia, and is negotiating a j 

with Austria. Genoa, however,—or ratheria 
faction in Genoa,—rebelled against him,and-set 
up a few days’ republic.’ General della Marmora 
attacked the city, took it after hatd fighting, and 
re-established order; the leaders‘ Of the *revlt 
escaping to Marseilles, by the friendly ‘aid '¥ at 
American war-steamer. An amnesty has been 
proclaimed to all persons except twelve of the 
most prominent leaders, The National Guard is 
dissolved. ' 

A reactionary movement in favour of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany took place on the 11th ult, 
Guerazzi was placed in prison by the populace, 
and the municipality proclaimed that they were 
holding power on behalf of the Grand Duke. 

Warlike operations against the Sicilians were 
resumed on the 28th March by General Filan- 
gieri, who has already taken Catania and Syra- 
cuse. Catania was attacked on Good Friday, and 
was not taken without stubborn resistance and 
great loss of life; it was bombarded, and reduced 
to smoking ruins. An eye-witness describes the 
infuriate conduct of the successful Neapolitans, 
‘ The Sicilian dead lie unburied; the Neapolitans 
even kick them as they pass,—plunge into the 
midst of the nearly deserted town, rob, plunder, 
and destroy, and commit every possible atrocity 
on helpless innocence or decrepid old age.’ Syra- 
cuse struck, without firing a shot, as spon“as*the 
Neapolitan: force hove in sight’ and the troops 
approached by:land.” 

In’ the*Venetian Assembly, on the 2nd inst, . 
Manin’ announced the defeat’ and abdication ‘of 
Charles Albert. |The* representati¥es* crowded 
round ‘him, embraced him}: and *by acclamation 
decreed that ‘* Venice shal] resist Austria at’every 
cost.’ President’ Matin ‘is investedwith urflimite) 
powers.” ° deed adeds geet 

Austria has definitively broken with the Frank- 
fort Parliament: The Parliamerit has’ offered the 
imperial crown to tlie King-of Prussia, who has 
conditionally accepted it. ~ Om this Austria with- 
draws altogether, alleging that ‘the Parliament 
was called only to frame a constitution, and not 
to electan emperor. ‘The war between the Aus- 
trians and Hungarians still rages furiously, no 
permanent results having as yet happened on 
either side. The Danes have been again fight- 
ing the Germans for Schleswig, and are again 
negotiating. 








NOTICE. 
To Subscribers to the Rambler. 

We have received complaints from some of our subscribers, 
stating that their booksellers in the country are unable to pro- 
cure the RaMBLER in time to send out with the magazines. 
We beg to assure them that the fault must lie with the London 
agents of the booksellers, who do not apply at the proper Lon- 
don house for their supply, The RamBLEe is always to be had 
on the morning of the last day in each month, at JonEs’s, 63 


Paternoster Row, as well as at the Publisher’s, 17 Portman 
Street, Portman Square. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.—The prohibition to which our correspondent alludes is 
grounded on the general principle, that a// secret societies are 
forbidden by the Church, as fraught with danger to the inte- 
rests both of religion and of civil society. Tho the society 
in question may be harmless in England, it has practically been 
productive of the most fatal results on the continent. We are 


| unable to answer our correspondent’s second query. 


LONDON : PRINTED BY LEVEY, ROBSON, AND FRANKLYN, 
Great New Street, Fetter Lane. 
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